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federal dietary guidelines. The majority of the testimony addressed 
the content of school meals and efficacy of the proposed rule, either 
supporting the USDA's guidelines or calling for more local autonomy 
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Gunderscn, and Dan Glickman; (2) Ellen Haas, the Assistant Secretary, 
Food and Consumer Services, U.S. Department of Agriculture; (3) the 
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REVIEW OF USDA'S PROPOSED RULE, "NUTRI- 
TION OBJECTIVES FOR SCHOOL MEALS" 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1994 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Department 

Operations and Nutrition, 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:05 p.m., in room 
1300, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Charles W. Stenholm 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Glickman, Gunderson, and Ewing. 
Also present: Representative Pat Roberts, ranking minority 
member of the committee. 

Staff present: Julia M. Paradis, assistant counsel; Gary R. Mitch- 
ell, minority staff director; William E. O'Conner, Jr., minority pol- 
icy coordinator; John E. Hogan, minority counsel; Glenda L. Tem- 

Ele, clerk; Anita R. Brown, James A. Davis, Pete Thomson, and 
ynn Gallagher. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES W. STENHOLM, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr. Stenholm. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Welcome to this subcommittee hearing on an issue of great inter- 
est to many people around the country, USDA's proposed rule, "Nu- 
trition Objectives for School Meals." 

As you all know, this proposed rule would require meals served 
under the national school lunch program to be consistent with the 
dietary guidelines for Americans. This issue has captured the at- 
tention of children, parents, health scientists, food groups, produc- 
tion agriculture, the restaurant industry, and food manufacturers. 
We look forward to hearing from representatives of most of these 
groups today. 

I have been asked why this subcommittee is interested in the 
issue of good nutrition and why we are conducting this hearing. 
The question is a good one because traditionally our nutrition focus 
has been on the food stamp program and the commodity donation 
program. That is changing. 

The short answer is that Assistant Secretary Haas and I have 
talked many times about this proposal, and when I suggested sev- 
eral months ago that we conduct a hearing on it, she agreed that 
it would be an excellent forum to continue discussions with the 
many groups interested in the school lunch program. 

(1) 
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The Committee on Agriculture has jurisdiction over issues of 
human nutrition and that is as it should be^, because production ag- 
riculture is, and should be, vitally interested in good nutrition. The 
agricultural community does not simply serve the 2 percent of our 
population that produces food, it serves also the 100 percent of the 
population that consumes food. Working hand in hand with health 
scientists and food scientists, the agricultural industry continues to 
improve the nutritional value of the food it produces. 

It is because of this vital link between agriculture and nutrition 
that this subcommittee has been following the debate over the 
USDA proposal to improve the nutritional quality of the meals 
served to our children under the school lunch program. No one can 
dispute the goal of the proposal. Too many of us do not have 
healthy diets. If we can teach our children to enjoy healthy food, 
the benefits to them throughout their lives, and to the country in 
terms of reduced medical costs, will be immeasurable. Secretary 
Espy and Assistant Secretary Haas are to be congratulated on their 
efforts to improve the diets of children. 

But, let us not lose sight of the serious concerns that have been 
raised by this proposal. While we applaud the worthy goal of im- 
proved nutrition, there are many questions about the best way to 
meet that goal and many suggestions to be considered. We have for 
months attempted to facilitate resolution of some of these concerns 
through meetings and discussions with USDA personnel and var- 
ious concerned groups. Commodities organizations, school food 
service providers and those representing low-income children have 
all voiced concerns about various aspects of this proposal. 

USDA has made a genuine good faith effort to address these con- 
cerns. I am sure that they will thoughtfully consider the thousands 
of comments that they have received on this proposal. And we will 
submit to USDA as comments on the proposed rule all of the writ- 
ten testimony from this afternoon's hearing. 

As with so many issues that initially appear simple and straight- 
forward, the devil is in the details. And again, in this proposal, 
that is true. We will hear a lot about that this afternoon and we 
will be asking some tough questions. 

We must make sure that this proposal results in meals that taste 
good so that the kids will eat them. And we must make sure that 
the burdens placed on school food service departments are not so 
great that schools opt out of the school lunch program. 

I am once again urging USDA to make every effort to work with 
all interested parties as they review the comments and develop the 
final rule. I am also urging everyone else involved in this issue to 
keep their focus on the ultimate goal — to improve the diet and 
health of children. 

Change is never easy. We all understand that. But, I have every 
confidence that significant improvements can be made in our school 
meals program if we continue to work together and maintain a vi- 
sion of happy, healthy, and well-nourished children. 

Mr. Roberts. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. PAT ROBERTS, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 

Mr. Roberts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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A special welcome to Secretary Haas, who has been an outstand- 
ing leader in this whole effort. 

I am pleased that the subcommittee is holding this hearing on 
the various regulations that are being proposed by the USDA con- 
cerning the objectives of nutrition for school meals. This is a timely 
hearing, Mr. Chairman. 

Slightly more than half of the children that are going back to 
school this month will participate in the national school lunch pro- 
, gram. Local school employees involved in the planning and the 

preparation of school meals work very hard — extremely hard — to 
make sure that the meals are nutritious and good tasting. A meal 
not eaten, if it is simply thrown out, really provides no benefit for 
* anybody. The challenge for school food services is to balance nutri- 

tion with, as the chairman has indicated, what children will eat. 

USDA's proposed regulations incorporate the Departments of Ag- 
riculture and Health and Human Services dietary guidelines, and 
they do change the way the nutritious value of the meal is meas- 
ured — a food-based system to one based on analysis of certain nu- 
trients. 

We are going to have the opportunity to hear from several wit- 
nesses, all either involved with the school meals program or vitally 
interested in their success. Representatives from the USDA, the 
President's Council on Physical Fitness, the PTA, the American 
Cancer Society and various commodity groups will present testi- 
mony. Most important, this subcommittee will hear from the Amer- 
ican School Food Service Association, which represents those front- 
line people who will implement these regulations and have the re- 
sponsibility to plan and actually prepare the lunches. 

I am extremely interested in their comments. In fact, when 1 was 
home, Mr. Chairman, in Dodge City over the break — and I will be 
going back tomorrow, hopefully — I heard from some of these front- 
line people concerning the proposed regs. They are worried about 
the cost. They are worried about the complexity of the proposed 
regulations, and I am talking in particular about small rural school 
districts. 

It seems to me that the proposed regs make it somewhat of a 
complicated chore to plan meals and may deliver the wrong mes- 
sage on healthy eating. I think the Department should be teaching 

, children and all of us that we can have a healthy diet from a wide 

variety of foods — not that we should be measuring and weighing 
and using a computer every time we want to eat. 
Additionally, I am concerned that this proposal falls under the 

, category of an unfunded mandate through which the Department 

will require schools to meet certain requirements and yet does not 
provide any additional money to meet those requirements. Now, 
the regs haven't been out in the field long enough, but I know in 
talking to school lunch officials in Kansas, we are talking about ad- 
ditional personnel. We are talking about additional computer soft- 
ware. We are talking about additional paperwork. And when you 
are on a very tight budget, it seems to me we have to be very care- 
ful, as the chairman has indicated, to make sure this is imple- 
mented correctly. 

One last thing. I have an editorial here from the fountain of all 
knowledge in Washington, the Washington Post. Maybe the Wash- 
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ington Times, depending on your point of view, or maybe the Wall 
Street Journal. I don't know. Maybe the Dodge City Globe. 

But at any rate, the Washington Post said this over 10 years ago. 
This was back when the Reagan administration's, experiment with 
ketchup, Mr. Chairman, as to whether or not ketchup was per- 
mitted as a vegetable substitute — and the Post said this. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. ROBERTS. There is a practical case to be made for letting 
local school administrators decide how best to use the dwindling 
Federal aid to meet the needs of their particular school population. 
A balanced and adequate diet is without question one of the most 
important contributors to healthy child development. 

Secretary Haas has been a pioneer in expressing this point of 
view ; Remember, however, that even the old Federal regulations 
didn't guarantee that a nutritious meal would be served, let alone 
consumed by every school child. All they required was that a cer- 
tain minimum quantity of each broad food group should be served. 
Whether the resulting meal built strong bodies, which we all hope 
for, or filled garbage cans, depended primarily on the ingenuity and 
common sense of the local achool meal planners. In the case of 
something as tangible as school lunches, local school boards and 
parents are surely more effective watchdogs than Federal monitors 
sifting through stacks of meal reports that are costing local commu- 
nities a whole bunch in terms of unfunded mandates. And so while 
I applaud the Secretary for this proposal, let's make sure it is going 
to v rk. 

AiJ I thank yuc. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Gunderson. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. STEVE GUNDERSON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is always hard to do an encore to Mr. Roberts, but I will do 
my best by suggesting, first of all, that I interrupted a campaign 
for a primary election next Tuesday to come back here this morn- 
ing because of my concern over the importance of this hearing, and 
frankly, the severity of the matter in front of us. 

Just last night I had a public meeting in my district. And at that 
meeting, I had the chance to visit with a school superintendent and 
a doctor. The school superintendent told me that these regulations 
will literally end the school lunch program as we know it today. 

The doctor went on to suggest that we are in effect imposing on 
children in America what is known as a No. 2 adult diet. This is 
neither good public policy nor good health policy for children. 

The net effect of these regulations as I look at them, Mr. Chair- 
man, is they are first and foremost bad for children. They are sec- 
ond, bad for school lunch programs in America. Third, they are bad 
for the American agricultural community. And that suggests to me 
we have a real problem on our hands. 

I have pleaded with Secretary Haas in the past that the No. 1 
concern of our school lunch programs in America ought to be what 
I think is the glaring scam of reality in that 43 percent of the chil- 
dren attending schools in America today do not participate in 
school lunch. Unfortunately, these regulations will not increase 
that participation. They will, rather, cause many schools, especially 
rural schools, to move into the a la carte business or to move out 
of school lunch altogether. And that ought to concern each and 
every one of us. 

I am concerned, as well, about the magnitude of the cost of seek- 
ing to implementing these kinds of changes especially at a time 
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when our Federal allocation for school lunches proposed in 1995 is 
going to be less than it is in fiscal year 1994. The Wisconsin De- 
artment of Public Instruction suggests that we are looking at a 
4.5 million cost in Wisconsin alone simply to meet the computer 
requirements of the nutrient menu design required by this particu- 
lar proposal. So we are dealing with a magnitude of change unlike 
anything we have seen since the inception of the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

► We are doing it in a way that will create, as I have said earlier, 

school lunch by computers, which I don't, think is a worthy goal in 
and of itself. It is a program where the pilot projects have not been 
carried out. It is untested and we are about ready to mandate it 

• on a nationwide basis. 

As I have said earlier, the impact of this on rural schools is sim- 
ply unbelievable. We in Wisconsin are facing a major property tax 
crisis as we try to move schools off the property tax. We already 
have cost controls in those schools and we are now to mandate at 
a minimum a $2,500 cost just for the software of a computer to 
comply with this program. 

Anyone who looks at those regulations in the menu selection will 
recognize that if you happen to be a small rural school and you 
have kindergarten through the sixth grade in one school building 
and, therefore, one school lunch under these regulations, you will 
be required to design three different school lunches to meet the cat- 
egory by age nutrient requirements established in these regula- 
tions. I suspect there isn't a rural school lunch program in America 
that is going to agree with that. 

Now, this is all just focusing on the school side of this. I would 
point out that I think the impact on American agriculture, and ob- 
viously coming from Wisconsin with its impact on dairy, is some- 
thing this committee also has to be aware of, because in the past, 
we have been partners in dealing with production agriculture and 
good nutrition and diets for our students. It looks to me like, rath- 
er, we are trying to declare civil war here today. 

The Department of Agriculture suggests that through their rule- 
making under these regulations, we will assume that all schools 
will eliminate any use of butter. They will only participate in skim 
and 1 percrnt milk and that they will significantly reduce the cost 

• and the ut ization of cheese. They suggest the impact of that is 
$200 million annually on America's dairy farmers. 

I will tell you that the National Milk Producers Federation which 
is going to testify this afternoon, suggests that a more honest as- 

• sessment is something in the area of $450 to $600 million annually 
on American dairy farmer income. 

So we have a problem in these regulations, Mr. Chairman, which 
leads me to suggest that you have done the right thing in calling 
for these hearings. It leads me to hope that the result of these 
hearings will be a voluntary decision by the Department of Agri- 
culture to extend the public comment period beyond the summer 
recess, when, frankly, none of our school lunch personnel were em- 
ployed and were not able to review the regulations and make com- 
ments about them. And hopefully they will respond also in a way 
that would allow us to withdraw these regulations and start over 
on a pilot project basis. 
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I think that, frankly, is the message of the Education and Labor 
Committee, when we included in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act a requirement for negotiated rulemaking in this par- 
ticular area. I would hope the Department would recognize sincer- 
ity and the seriousness with which the Congress looks at these reg- 
ulations and response accordingly. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gunderson follows:] 
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September 2, 1994 




Mr. Robert M. Eadie 
Policy and Development Branch 
Child' Nutrition Division 
Food and Nutrition Service 
USDA 

3101 Park Center Drive 
Alexandria, Virginia 22302 

Dear Mr. Eadie: 

I appreciate the opportunity to comment on the proposed rule for Nutrition 
Objectives for School Meals in the National School Lunch and Breakfast Programs. 
As member of both House committees with jurisdiction over our nation's child 
nutrition programs, I can readily appreciate the successes of the National School 
Lunch Program and at the same time the need for practical, cautious change in what 
is probably one of the most effective education and health initiatives we have 
undertaken at the federal level. I agree with you in that the Dietary Guidelines do 
have a place and necessary purpose in determining federal nutrition goals. 

However, I'm afraid the proposed rule does not represent practical or cautious 
change. While no one disagrees with the goal of healthier meals, a dramatic shift 
from an emphasis on food items to one of nutrient content could jeopardize the health 
and growth of school children, cause a decline in both student and school 
participation, saddle local schools and state agencies with unfunded mandates 
requiring expensive computer hardware and software purchases, and significantly alter 
the balance between the needs of both children and our nation's domestic agriculture 
industry. Instead, I urge that we build on tried and tested program structure. 

Ti me P er iod for Co:*'nctU 

The time period allowed for comment on the proposed rule comes at the heart 
of the summer recess, when the input of local school food service personnel, 
educators, and parents is limited. I was disappointed that, despite urging otherwise, 
the comment period was not extended until at least October. 
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Participatio n 

My overall concern is the effect the proposed rule will have on student and 
institution participation in the National School Lunch Program. New meal standards 
with an overwhelming emphasis on limiting fat content may have the reverse effect of 
encouraging children and adolescents to eat elsewhere, or not eat at a'!. At a time 
when participation in the School Lunch Program is very low, I believe more 
emphasis should be placed on participation and options. Important considerations 
which must be recognized are the regional, cultural, educational, and socioeconomic 
differences among students and food service personnel which determine eating habits 
and food preparation knowledge. 

Likewise, complicated new regulations and burdensome menu planning could 
force many schools, already under very severe budget constraints, to drop the School 
Lunch Program entirely. I've seen this is Wisconsin. As you know, fast-food chains 
and other competitive food sales have made significant inroads in the school food 
service industry, and may indeed be an attractive alternative to nutrient standard meal 
planning. 

Fat Content 

With regard to the fat content of school meals, I believe the strict enforcement 
of no more than 30% calories from fat and 10% of calories from saturated fat may 
be detrimental to the needs of growing children. A joint report issued by Health 
Canada and the Canadian Pediatric Society evaluated the necessity of low-fat diets for 
children. The report concluded that limiting food choices for children during 
preschool and childhood years should not be restricted on the basis of fat content, and 
no evidence existed that restricting a child's diet to the fat levels recommended in the 
proposed rule would reduce the risk of heart disease. Furthermore, the Bogalusa 
Heart Study found that those children who consumed less than 30% percent of 
calories from fat had significantly lower intakes of energy and nutrient deficiencies. I 
do not believe that clear evidence suggests ch'Idhood diets can be linked to 
occurrence of obesity, disease, or severe health risk later in life. 

It is especially important that children have satisfying meals that meet their 
growth and- energy needs and tastes. It would be a terrible mistake to test a 
"yuppie" diet on 25 million American students without clear consensus from the 
medical community on this matter. 

The proposed rule states that "the Department is currently sponsoring a 
demonstration project to evaluate the optimum use of nutrient standard menu planning 
us a way for school meals to meet the Dietary Guidelines". It is my understanding 
that these pilots have been delayed. If this is the ease, a delay certainly demonstrates 
the possibility of difficulties on a national scale and the need for extreme caution. I 
urge you to measure results from the pilot project first. 
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Fortification 

The use of the nutrient values in fortified foods which arc not natural sources 
of nutrients should be excluded from meeting prescribed nutrient levels. I authored 
committee report language in House Report 103-535, Part 1 (to accompany H.R. 8) 
on page 30, which states "the Committee urges that foods which are naturally good 
sources of vitamins and minerals should be emphasized over foods which have been 
enriched with vitamins and minerals". The Committee's intent should be recognized 
when final regulations are promulgated. 

School Food Service Software Systems 

The requirement for schools to purchase new software or seek assisted menu 
planning is shortsighted and would make compliance difficult, if not impossible, for 
rural schools and schools in areas of high poverty. Many schools in western 
Wisconsin would have to purchase computers and train staff or seek help from ar 
already overburdened state agency. I know that adequate funds do not exist to pay 
for new computers and software. Instead of encouraging a cash bonanza to software 
firms, the Department should develop its own software and make it available, free of 
charge, to schools required to participate. The education level of some food service 
personnel in rural areas may be an obstacle in a foreign menu planning system based 
on nutrients alone. 

I urge the Department develop an alternative food-based menu planning system 
for schools who choose to do so. This would provide needed flexibility. 

Pa p e rwork Reductio n 

We arc all acutely aware of the tremendous amount of paperwork associated 
with the administration of not only school lunch/breakfast, but other nutrition 
programs. The proposed rule, as far as I can tell, confines paperwork reduction 
efforts to three areas: (1) extension of the Coordinated Review Effort (CRE) for one 
year: (2) elimination the "non-profit" status paperwork requirement; and (3) 
elimination of requirements for specific edit checks if a school's most recent CRE did 
not identify problems with meal counts. 

Inconsistent with the Administration's effort to streamline and "Reinvent 
Government," the paperwork reduction provisions arc weak and symbolic attempts at 
paperwork reduction. I was pleased that paperwork reduction waivers are included in 
the House-passed version of H.R. 8, the Healthy Meals for Healthy Americans Act. 
However, the Department must do much more. I would suggest that waivers would 
not have to be requested in the first place if the paperwork burden is lessened. Aside 
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from the requirements that the Congress has imposed to reduce fraud and ensure 
integrity and accuracy, the School Lunch and Breakfast program is probably Che most 
notorious example of bureaucracy at its best. I am enclosing concrete examples from 
constituents in Wisconsin for your consideration. 

Milk and Butter in the School Lunch Prog ram 

The regulatory cost/benefit assessment that accompanies the regulations 
assumes the elimination of all butter and significant reductions of cheese that USDA 
can provide to the school lunch and breakfast programs. In this regard, these 
proposed regulations are inconsistent with the recommendations of a committee of 
nutrition experts recently convened by the National Institutes of Health. 

Based on recent nutrition surveys, that NIH committee concluded that the 
average diet of Americans has a calcium intake considerably below the recommended 
daily allowance. They further indicated that, without proper levels of calcium, 
children enter adulthood with a weakened skeleton, increasing their risk for 
osteoporosis (which currently afflicts 25 million Americans and is responsible for 1.5 
million bone fractures and $10 billion in medical costs annually). The findings of the 
NIH panel confirms prior research that indicated that only 10 percent of girls between 
the ages of 12 and 17 receive their minimum daily requirement of calcium. 

Since dairy products are the source of 75 percent of the calcium and 35 
percent of the riboflavin consumed by school children, discouraging the consumption 
of dairy products in the school lunch and breakfast only serves to increase the 
calcium-deficient diets of many of our school-aged children. The assumption of the 
elimination of butter, in favor of substitutes such as margarine, poses some problems. 
First, based on recent studies, margarine could have health risks related to its 
consumption. Second, margarine does not contain calcium or other nutrients. 

The active promotion and encouragement low fat favorites among school-aged 
children, such as yogurt and chocolate milk, can decrease the risk of calcium 
deficiencies. 

Whole Milk and Weighted Averages 

The Department should exempt the statutorily-mandated offering of whole milk 
from the fat content guidelines. In schools where whole milk is consumed by a 
larger percentage of students, food service personnel will have to restrict offerings of 
other food items to achieve a weighted average. I am deeply concerned that 
including whole milk in the weighted average will limit the choices of popular, 
nutritious foods and reduce portion sizes. In effect, the proposed rule will exert 
pressure on school food service personnel, administrators, parents and lawmakers to 
change or circumvent the current federal policy on whole milk. 
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Economic Impac t 

1 take strong exception to the Department's assessment of the impact the 
proposed rule will have on the cost of the Federal dairy price support program, CCC 
purchases of manufactured dairy products, and prices dairy producers receive for 
their milk.. 

To say the least, the price of cheese is volatile. Just this year we saw a six- 
week free fall in the price of cheese at the National Cheese Exchange in Green Bay 
when a couple of processors had a few extra boxcars of cheese to sell. When all was 
said and done, the price producers received for manufacturing milk had dropped IS 
percent — over $1 .50/hundredweight of milk. 

As with a similar situation in 1992, it took advanced purchases of almost 20 
million pounds of cheese for the school lunch program simply to stabilize the price of 
cheese and the corresponding price of manufacturing milk. But the price remains a 
full $1.50/hundredweight lower than it was just four months ago. 

Given the impact of these two recent events on the price dairy producers 
receive for their milk, I find it absolutely incredible that USDA analysts would 
predict that a decline of SO - 90 million pounds in the commercial disappearance of 
cheese would only decrease producer prices by 7 to 8 cents/hundredweight annually. 
If past history is any indicator, this is a gross underestimate of the potential impact of 
these new regulations on producer income. 

Earlier this year, USDA had the opportunity to take some of the volatility out 
of the cheese market when it considered changes in the Minnesota-Wisconsin (M-W) 
price. Instead, it chose to make cosmetic changes which will actually increase the 
volatility of cheese prices. N'w, by dropping an extra 80 - 90 million pounds of 
cheese onto C s commercial market annually, USDA takes a second regulatory swipe 
at dairy farmer income in the same year arid makes a bad situation worse. 

1 must, therefore, insist in the strongest possible terms that you drop any 
intention to modify the quantities of cheese and butter in your school lunch and 
breakfast menus. 



Conclusion 

Major changes, such as the nutrient standard menu planning, ar not only 
unnecessaiy, but undermine joint efforts underway by food service personnel, 
educators, parents, the agriculture community, commodity distributors, and 
lawmakers to improve the nutritional content of school meals. 
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It is because of the massive changes advocated by the FNS that I support 
negotiated rulemaking included in the House version of the reauthorization of the 
School Lunch and Breakfast Programs. I welcome your thoughtful, cautious 
modifications to the proposed rule so that a consensus among all parties can be easily 
reached. I know that reasonable policy is reached by not going to extremes, but 
seeking out middle ground. An untested theory -- even with the best of intentions -- 
will negatively impact the health of our children, the livelihood of domestic 
agriculture, and efforts of food service personnel to administer a program which has 
become increasingly complex, bureaucratic, and restrictive. 

I look forward to our continued cooperation, and hope you will seriously 
consider my views. 




Member of Congress 
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August 19, 1994 



Mr Robert M. Earhe, Chief 

Policy and Program Development Branch 

Child Nutrition Divisioo 

Food and Nutrition Service, USDA 

3101 Park Center Drive 

Alexandria, VA 22302 

Dear Mr Eadie 

The following comments are in response to the proposed rule on Nutrition Objectives for School Meals 
published June 10, 1994. The Wisconsin Dep. **ment of Public Instruction strongly supports continued 
implementation of the Dietary Guidelines for Americans (DGAs). However, we do not Ulicvc that the 
proposed nutrient analysis method willotpe -tiously move us toward thai objective, la feet. Nutrient 
Standard Menu Planning (NSMP) may inhibit the ability of schools to incorporate the DGAs. 

Our position is that the current meal partem be modified as necessary to reflect the reconuncodatioos of the 
DGAs and the Food Guide Pyramid. The NSMP concept s.*-«jld be significantly altered and be optional 
for those schools having the capacity to implement. Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning should be 
eliminated 

Concerns About the Nrtrieat Standard Concept 

1. The cost to school food authorities (SFAs) is significant USDA staff has estimated that the software 
may cost $2,500. Projecting this estimate with no periodic updates and ooly one copy per SFA, 
Wisconsin schools would have to spend 52,25 million. The purchase of a computer based on USDA 
specifications to support the system could easfly double mat figure. Ignoring any staff cost, Wisconsin 
will conservatively expend $4.5 million to implement the proposed rule. If Wisconsin were 
representative of all states in our nation, start-up costs minimally would be $225 million- Considering 
the need for multiple copies of the software and several computers in medium to large s'ze districts and 
allowing for staff costs, the natioul cost could approach $1 billion. In a letter to USDA from a 
Wisconsin school regarding the proposed regulations, the district adrriimstrator wrote "Again, please 
bear us loud and clear, the local Khooi districts cannot afford anymore »infi»wWt fcfcral mandates." 

2. The nutrient standard appf jach is the meat jogruficant chaogr to the National School Lunch Program 
(NSLP) since its inception n 1946. According to Food Research and Action Center statistics, 25 
million children nationwide n over 90,000 schools participate in the program serving at kart throe- 
fourths of tlte low-incorne children m this country. The proposal has too many unknowns that mcy 
negatively impact on the hcahh and (earning preparedness of all children, especially Jow-inccr 1 
children that depend on the meals served at rchool. USDA must test aad evaluate the new ret 'rtiou 
before it is required in schools aatkamtde. 
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t 

3 NSMP is not consistent with established nutrition education efforts. People do not plan meals using 
computers and nutrient goals. USDA's significant investment in the Food Guide Pyramid has advanced 
the nutrition educa/on efforts as exhibited by its widespread use. It seems premature and will be 
confusing to children and parents to abandon the pyramid. 

4. The lack of a fortification policy may result in fewer fruits and vegetables being served and increasing 
the use of products high in sugar. This violates the DGAs. 

5. USDA must seriously consider paperwork reduction to allow states and schools to *ect their nutrition 
resources to improving school meals. USDA has offered to reduce paperwork bj (I) extending the 
Coordinated Review Effort review cycle from four to five years. (2) eliminating the edit check in 
schools not experiencing counting and claiming problems (although some other method of internal 
control would have to be approved and used), and (3) eliminating the need to document nonprofit status 
while still requiring schools to maintain a nonp rofit operation. It is our judgment that this falls snort of 
a sincere effort to reduce the burdensome paperwork requirements. 

6. For the purposes of a reimbursable lunch, a minimum of three menu items must be offered, one of 
which must be an entree and one must be Quid milk. Similar provisions guide the breakfast program. 
The concern is that requiring three menu items versus five under the current lunch pattern will result in 
less fruits and vegetables being selected. 

7. Section 2 10.8 of the proposed regulations requires school food authorities to submit any internal 
controls developed that ensure accurate meal counts to our department for approval. This procedure 
replaces the edit check requirement. State agencies should not be in the business of pre-apptoving 
school food authorities internal controls as they relate to child nutrition programs. 

S. Weighted averaging should be eliminated. It is complicated and paperwork intense. It focuses on 
students' food choices which will lead to schools limiting choices offered in order to meet the nutrient 
criteria. This is counter to the DGAs. 

9. The analysis of breakfast and lunch must be combined so schools may average nutrients over a period 
of time. 

10. The proposed regulations apply NSMP to the National School Lunch and Breakfast Programs. By not 
applying the standards to the Summer Food Service Program and the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program, schools arc faced with two sets of complex regulations. This magnifies paperwork and 
discourages schools from offering programs. * 
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1 1 . The proposed regulations recognize that schools may not have the capacity to independently conduct 
nutrient analysis. To ensure consistency with the nutrient analysis of a provided menu, schools must 
follow standardized recipes, food product specifications, preparation techniques, and be willing to work 
extensively with computer generated analysis, re -analysis, and substitutions of multiple food hems. 
Therefore, training would be critical. 

Our department sent two registered dietitians who are computer literate to USDA's training session for 
the Nutrient Standard Demonstration Project to prepare for the pilot project to be conducted in Viroqua 
Area School District Assuming that our office would conduct the same level of training for Wisconsin 
schools, we would have to spend 1.593 days of training. This does not include preparation time, 
scheduling or travel. Given the current staffing and responsibilities related to USDA regulations, our 
office could do( provide this level of training. 

12. The regulations pose a serious threat to the image of our programs. Individuals are already 
constructing various lunch combinations that would meet the prescribed nutrient standard. One 
example is an eight ounce serving of whole milk, two slices of bacon and two cups of ketchup. This 
type of example will provide the press sufficient arrununitioa to ridicule our programs and parents 
would rightfully question our nutritional credibility. 

13. If schools limit choices under the National School Lunch Program in order to cope with the complexity 
of nutrient analysis, students will purchase desired foods from a la carte. Unfortunately, the migration 
to a la carte will mostly be by those most able to pay, leaving the needy students as the primary 
participants. This will increase the stigma already associated with our programs. 

14. The regulations' movement to stanrlarrii ration ignores site based management which provides schools 
flexibility to adjust menus to meet local needs. Student and parental involvement would be greatly 
reduced because of the technical computer approach and reduced even further if Assisted NSMP were 
used. 

Recommendation 

The eating behavior of our society will not be significantly changed through legislation and excessive 
regulations. Our citizenry deserves sound nutrition education upon which to base healthy, lifelong food 
choices. We must dedicate ourselves to nutrition and nutrition education while diligently reducing the 
paperwork burden faced by schools. Our food service professionals have continually demonstrated that 
they will exceed the standards established by USDA. Let that standard be nutrition as guided by the 
Dietary Guidelines for American* and taught byW Food Guide Pyramid. 

As stated previously, the current meal pattern (which is food based) should be modified to reflect the 
rccommCDdjtionj of the DGAs and Food Guide Pyramid. Nutrient lUndirds could be maintained as goals 
not quantitative requirements. Nutrient analysis could be an evaluation tool upon which to base technical 
assistance and may be an excellent supplement to cunent nutrition education training. 
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We are very appreciative of USDA's efforts to incorporate the Dietary Guidelines. As the American 
School Food Service Association has done, wc pledge our full support for further implementation of the 
DGAj. Thank you for the opportunity to comment 



Sincerely, 
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School Nutrition Program 

School District of I j Crosse 

807 lUst Avi-nuc South. U Crosse. W'l S H.OI 

(608) 789-7625 



Marilyn I lun 
Suptrtiitor 



May 4, 1994 



Representative Steve Gunderson 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 



Dear Representative Gunderson: 

I am writing to express my concern over the paperwork required in 
administering the school nutrition programs. 

This letter specifically addresses the paperwork required for Summer 
Food Service programs . 

Enclosed are the forms and papers that had to be filled out by the 
School District of LaCrosse and sent in duplicate to Madison in order 
to participate in the 1994 Summer Food Service Program. As you can 
see, a 4 page form must be filled out for every site! 

We will serve meals for 5 weeks at 9 sites within the city. This is a 
small program compared with programs in major cities where there are 
hundreds of sites. 

I must also note that this is just the paperwork required on the front 
end of the program. By the time the program ends, we have almost one- 
half of a file drawer filled with paper for this simple 5 week 
program. This is ridiculous! 

It is my suggestion that schools which are already part of the 
National School Lunch Program should be able to by pass some of these 
requirements. These rules are designed for providers who are not 
normally part of the federally funded child nutrition programs and who 
lack experience and skills in feeding children and following federal 
guidelines . 

More specifically, schools which are part of the NSLP should be able 
to: 

1. Fill out a simplified one page application. 



2. Include all sites on one form - just as we do for the National 
School Lunch and Breakfast Programs. 
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3. Forego mandatory training for administrative personnel. Bach 
year, we must attend a one day inservice for Sumner Food Service in 
Madison. It is a waste of time and money. We learn nothing new. 
There is nothing more frustrating than sitting through a class which 
gives you no new knowledge and information. 

4. Delete requirement to submit menus, plans for corrective action, 

and schedules for preoperational and site visits (one preoperational * 
virit and two tollow-up site visits are required) . 

5. Simp.ify the reimbursement claim so that it resembles the one 
used for school lunch. We should be able to turn in one total for 

lunches *nd breakfasts - rather than turn in a number for each » 
individual site. 

6. Combine the "Operating Costs and Administrative Costs" 
reimbursement rates into one combined rate to simplify the calculation 
of the claim. 

7. Delete requirement to turn in expenditures by the month. We only 
serve for 5 weeks - two and one-half weeks in June - two and one-half 
weeks in July. We are not permitted to tun in one claim or report 
the expenditures at one time. We must divide it up by the month. 
This is another time waster. 

8. Delete the "Budget Approval" requirement. Our budget is 
submitted and approved by our school boards through a lengthy budget 
approval process. 

9. Report all expenditures as we do for the school lunch and 
breakfast report. We do not pull out administrative labor from the 
other labor during the school year. This requirement creates busy 
work. In fact, this program is so laden with paperwork that we are 
unable to charge all of the administrative time because the rules 
don't allow it. 

These rules discourage schools from offering the Summer Food Service 
Program. Many major city school districts leave this responsibility 
to other organizations which do not have the expertise, the skilled 
workers and the facilities to provide these meals to children. 

On the other hand, who is better prepared than schools to provide this 
service? Why do we have rules which discourages the communities' 
nutrition and food service experts from offering these meals? The 
federal government would be wise to offer schools an incentive for 
providing these meals. There would be less waste and less risk. We 
ore trained in sanitation and safety, in purchasing, in menu planning 
for children, etc. 

Making these changes would be a wise investment for our children. 

Thank you for considering these issues. I have purposefully omitted 
items which carry an additional cost. 
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Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Glickman. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. DAN GLICKMAN, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 

Mr. Glickman. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Haas, it is a pleasure to welcome you. I just have three 
things that I hope your testimony can reflect and some of it has 
already been addressed. One is I think we do need to know what 
the cost of the proposed rule is, not only on the Federal Govern- 
ment, but on State and local governments and school districts. 

As a former school board member, I know all too well how little 
flexibility there are in school district budgets. And I think we need 
to have an honest approach as to what this is going to cost at each 
level of the governmental structure. 

Two, I think we need to know what new commodities will be of- 
fered under the proposed rule and what commodities will be re- 
duced. While I hope that we don't get into an intermeshing war- 
fare, as Mr. Gunderson just mentioned, I think we need to have 
some idea of what will be the relative effect on commodities as a 
result of this proposed rule. 

So saying that, Mr. Chairman, I look forward to the testimony 
of the witnesses. 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you. 

First witness then is Ms. Ellen Haas, Assistant Secretary for 
Food and Consumer Services, USDA. 
Ellen, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF ELLEN HAAS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, FOOD 
AND CONSUMER SERVICES, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE BRALEY, ASSOCIATE 
ADMINISTRATOR, FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE; AMANDA 
MANNING, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR, FOOD AND NUTRI- 
TION SERVICE; AND EELEEN KENNEDY, SENIOR NUTRITION 
SCIENTIST, FOOD AND CONSUMER SERVICES 

Ms. Haas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the subcommittee. 

Let me first say that we welcome the opportunity to be before 
you today. This is our second visit. We were here on June 9, 1994, 
the day after Secretary Espy and I announced our school meals ini- 
tiative for healthy children. 

Let me also say, Mr. Chairman, I was very taken with your re- 
marks regarding the committee's, as well as the Department's re- 
sponsibility in this area. I share with you the belief that nutrition 
is really a bridge between agriculture and health. And agriculture 
plays a very important role in the health of children and America's 
schoolchildren. And these proposals do in fact reflect the coming to- 
gether of the agricultural interests, as well as the health interests. 
All for the primary mission of supporting and promoting the health 
of our Nation's schoolchildren. 

Since our testimony on June 9, there has been a great deal of in- 
terest in this rule. Newspapers around the country have run stories 
and editorials. In fact, to this day, there have been more than 70 
editorials across the country, many or most of whom have been 
supportive, and more than 700 news stories have appeared across 
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the count ■*• Such support as the Portland Oregonian, the New 
York Timto, the Houston Chronicle have really been indicative of 
the kind of interest that local people have regarding this rule. It 
is a response to a new USDA, which under Secretary Espy*s leader- 
ship has accepted its health responsibility for ensuring that our 
programs play an important role in promoting the health of chil- 
dren. 

I know that the members of this committee are aware of recent 
USDA studies that have shown that our school meals programs are 
too high in fat, saturated fat and sodium. The changes the USDA 
is proposing will ensure that our Nation's children will have more 
healthful menus in school. 

I think that is really very important. It is a way of underscoring 
our goal, which is a very simple one. It is healthy children. And 
it is to that end that we are committed to finding a program and 
proposing a program that works, that is cost effective, but most im- 
portantly, it assures the health of our Nation's children. 

There is a scientific consensus today that an inadequate diet is 
related to chronic disease. Since lifelong eating habits are estab- 
lished by the age of 12, it is essential that we help children estab- 
lish good eating habits early. 

The food that we offer in schools must set an example of what 
healthy eating habits are. We have a Federal policy today that is 
very clear, it is on what makes a healthful diet. The Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of Health and Human Services 
in 1980 established the dietary guidelines for Americans, which are 
based on the soundest of science and they are updated every 5 
years. The guidelines are based on absolutely the best available sci- 
entific information in this country and the best medical knowledge 
and have been widely endorsed by the private sector and the gen- 
eral public. 

The last time I appeared before this subcommittee, I outlined the 
USDA's school meals initiative for healthy children. And I think it 
is very important to recognize that in that initiative, and today as 
well, it is organized around an integrated, comprehensive frame- 
work for action. The first part is eating for health, meeting the die- 
tary guidelines. Those are our regulatory proposals. 

The second part is making food choices, the nutrition education, 
training and technical assistance. This component of making food 
choices is a critical component. And I think, as you hear my testi- 
mony and in my response to the questions, there has been some 
misunderstanding on the part of some of the introductory com- 
ments today, both by Congressman Gunderson and Congressman 
Roberts, about what this program is all about and about how we 
will be providing nutrition training and technical assistance to 
small rural schools. 

Maximizing resources and enhancing purchasing power is the 
third, which is our program to keep the viability of the commodity 
program but improve the nutrition profile and improve the pur- 
chasing power of local school districts. 

And the fourth, again, is a regulatory proposal to streamline the 
administration to reduce the paperwork so that the program works 
better and costs less. And I think it is very important to realize 
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that our principles stress flexibility, our principles stress healthy 
children. 

Today, I would like to give you a more detailed description of the 
major provisions of the proposed regulations. To begin with, school 
meal standards will be updated to meet the dietary guidelines for 
Americans over a week's time. The dietary guidelines advise that 
no more than 30 percent of calories come from fat and no more 
than 10 percent from saturated fat by the 1998 school year. 

USDA's own studies show that less than 1 percent of the schools 
today are meeting the dietary guidelines. They are 25 percent over 
the guidelines for fat, 50 percent over the guidelines for saturated 
i"at and 100 percent over the guidelines for sodium. 

We are encouraging schools to make the changes earlier, but we 
understand that change takes times and we want to give the 
schools the time they need. Compliance will be achieved through 
technical assistance and corrective action, rather than through a 
punitive sanction program. Except in instances where schools 
refuse to comply. 

Again, the misunderstanding of how this compliance system 
works is very important to how this program is viewed. To help 
schools meet the new requirements, we are establishing a new 
flexible, easy-to-use system of meal planning called numenus. This 
system of nutrient analysis will ensure that school meal providers 
can plan menus which meet the RDA's for calories, vitamins and 
minerals, as well as being able to limit the fat and sodium and 
other nutrients. This is our accountability measurement tool. 

Numenus will use updated computer software and a national nu- 
trient data base that was developed by USDA to help food service 
personnel plan and address school "menus. Numenus is a planning 
tool which will remove the distinction about which foods are served 
and focus instead on total nutrients provided over the course of a 
week. 

I know each of the members are concerned about the good food/ 
bad food approach, and this instead is an approach that looks at 
the total menus over a period of time. 

We already know that this system works. It has been tested. It 
has been proven successful. I think, again, there is misunderstand- 
ing that this is a new system that we have just come up with this 
year. In fact, since 1989, many California schools have used nutri- 
ent-based menu planning with excellent results. And under this 
system, program costs have stayed the same or actually decreased. 

Numenus builds upon this success. It is a proven method upon 
which hundreds of schools around the country have already im- 
proved the nutrition of the meals they serve. Nonetheless, USDA's 
proposal acknowledges that there are 92,000 schools across the 
country participating in the school meals program. And we know, 
just as Congressman Gunderson earlier mentioned, that there are 
small rural schools that have less resources and less ability to meet 
some of the programs. And for that reason, to help these schools, 
many of whom are small and rural, who have limited access to 
technology, USDA has proposed what we are calling the assisted 
numenus system. The assisted numenus system is a system of 
choices, options and resources designed just for those small schools. 
It will provide them with menus which meet the dietary guidelines. 
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It provides them with free — and I underline free assistance, which 
will be made available from USDA and it will include standardized 
recipes, menu cycles and food product specifications. 

We also will offer preparation methods and techniques for meet- 
ing the dietary guidelines. We recognize that there arc many school 
districts, food service personnel who are very dedicated, who want 
to offer their children in their schools meals that meet the dietary 
guidelines, but they don't have the schools and resources to do it 
and to do the planning. So therefore, we have an assisted numenus 
system. 

USBA has also had a long history in providing technical assist- 
ance. But the money that is in the President's budget, the money 
that is in the appropriation bills as they have passed each of the 
Houses, will ensure that those small rural schools that you have 
concern about will have the kind of assistance to ensure that their 
children in their schools have meals that meet the dietary guide- 
lines. 

With the tools and technical assistance provided under USDA's 
assisted numenus, every single school in the country will be able 
to comply with the new regulations and serve meals which improve 
the health of our Nation's children, all 92,000 schools. 

Beyond numenus and assisted numenus, there is a wide variety 
of free technical assistance which would be available to schools 
under our proposal. I would like to mention just a few. 

We intend to offer access to computer support, which would in- 
clude a USDA data base system that is special and that offers an 
analysis of the foods that are used — again, we want a system that 
promotes a wide variety of foods, rather than being exclusive in the 
kinds of foods, we want it to be inclusive. Today's meal pattern is 
so rigid that foods like yogurt, ethnic foods, cannot be included in 
that meal pattern. This new system, promotes a wide flexibility of 
all foods that will be counted — USDA's screening and approval of 
all commercial computer software for operating numenus systems 
and free training, free numenus computer training for State agency 
staff. 

Also, we will provide State agency grants to fund mime mis train- 
ing and technical assistance for local food service staffs. New stand- 
ardized low-fat school lunch recipes and accompanying training and 
promotion packages will be available to States and schools. 

We have already begun to collaborate with chefs across the coun- 
try. Just this summer alone, I have been a keynoter at three dif- 
ferent chefs' conferences. These chefs from around the country are 
donating their services in local communities to provide recipes so 
that food tastes good, looks gooc and is good for kids at the same 
time. 

Just this summer, I attended the American Culinary Federal 
School Lunch Challenge where the organization of 20,000 chefs 
across the country engaged in a challenge that prepared recipes 
that met the dietary guidelines that cost the same price as school 
lunches, which are very little, about 72 cents, and that they pro- 
vided meals that tasted delicious. We are going to provide those 
recipes to all the schools across the country. We will be distributing 
the winning recipes. 
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These are just u few of the examples of the kind of assistance 
that we are providing, because we have a concern, like you do, Con- 
gressman Gunderson, about small rural schools, about schools ev- 
erywhere across this country. 

We also have a concern about paperwork, about complexity, and 
for that reason, one component, a major . component of our regu- 
latory change is to streamline the administration and to reduce the 
paperwork burden. We provide that proposal so that the staffs can 
concentrate less on bureaucratic redtape and more on designing 
healthful menus. We propose reducing paperwork by allowing State 
agencies and school food authorities flexibility through the exten- 
sion of the coordinated review effort from 4 years to 5 years, by de- 
leting a requirement for specific types of edit checks on daily meal 
counts and by eliminating the Federal requirements that schools 
document that they are operating on a nonprofit basis. 

We are analyzing ways to regularly measure improvement in the 
quality of school meals on a national basis, and that what we are 
really doing is we are changing the emphasis in this program from 
redtape, where it was for many decades, to nutrition. And we are 
doing that not only in school meals, but across the Department. 

As x testified 3 months ago, through our school meals initiative, 
we are making the most dramatic changes in this program since 
President Harry Truman established the program in 1946. There 
is no question about it. This is the first time in 50 years we have 
updated the nutrition standards, and we know since 1946, the 
world, medical knowledge, sound science, has changed dramati- 
cally, and we know the relationship of diet and heart disease, and 
diet and cancers and diet and chronic diseases. 

Also, let me say that USDA's commodity programs that you 
spoke about, Congressman Glickman and Chairman Stenholm, are 
very important and we need to continue to provide vital support in 
helping our school meal programs meet the dietary guidelines by 
utilizing our commodity programs. Commodity groups across the 
Nation are committed to working with USDA, and rather than 
being left out of the process or being angry about the process, the 
commodity groups have been a vital part of the process and are 
working with USDA to provide schools with recipes and technical 
assistance in using these new products. Because actually, the com- 
modities themselves are undergoing major changes. There are 
lower fat dairy products. There are lower fat beef and pork prod- 
ucts. There are lower fat products across the board. And I think 
that that is very important to recognize, that the commercial mar- 
ket has seen dramatic changes, just like we are changing the mar- 
ketplace for school meals, USDA also will provide nutrition labels 
on commodity products donated to schools. 

Right now when I have gone back to the pantries and school 
lunch cafeterias, I have seen name brands sitting next to our com- 
modity products with no nutrition labels, no information on how to 
use and find out about what is in our commodities. But we are 
going to bring those commodities into the new era so that they can 
sit side-by-side with other products that have nutrition labels. 

Also, let me say that Secretary Espy recently established the 
Commodity Improvement Council to promote the hes'th of school- 
children, while at the same time, supporting domestic agriculture. 
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I am happy to say we have had our first meeting. It was a highly 
successful meeting. Under Secretary Eugene Moos and Acting As- 
sistant Pat Jackson, as well as the Administrator of ASCS and the 
Administrator of AMS attended that meeting, and we have now 
taken the first step by beginning a systematic, comprehensive re- 
view of current commodity specification products as a way to im- 
proving the nutrition profile. 

We also want to form new links v/ith local farmers to help 
schools purchase regional commodities in a more economic way. We 
share your concern Congressman Glickman, about cost. And every- 
thing that we are doing is ensuring that the cost will be less to de- 
liver healthy meals, rather than more. 

We want to also increase the variety of fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles available to schools through a pilot program, through the De- 
partment of Defense, which wi"! act as a procurement agent for 
USDA. Schools will then have access at a lower cost to the same 
wide variety of produce that is currently available in military com- 
missaries and mess halls around the country. 

USDA's school meals initiative for healthy children was devel- 
oped as the result of oae of the most extensive consultative proc- 
esses in the history of the Department of Agriculture, probably in 
the history of the Federal Government. We held four national hear- 
ings. We analyzed 2,400 written comments, and we held all day 
long, focused-issue roundtables. 

Our commitment to this public process extends to the comment 
period. Once again, we want to hear from the public. And I am very 
encouraged to say that now that we are ending the completion of 
our 90-day comment period, which is one of the longest comment 
periods ever in the history of the FNS, and in the Department as 
well, that as of today, we have gotten more than 6,000 public com- 
ments — and, Congressman Gunderson, the concern you have, we 
have gotten a great many comments, a great, great many from food 
service directors, food service personnel, even though there is vaca- 
tion time, as well as a great many from heart association volun- 
teers, from medical organizations, from parents who are concerned, 
from children who wrote about it, from consumer groups, from 
health organizations. That 6,000 represents a very wide spectrum 
that includes commodity groups and food industry groups. The 
largest spectrum of public participation that I think has ever been 
seen in the Department of Agriculture. 

I am pleased to say that this testimony that this hearing will 
produce will be part of the public record, and so I appreciate Con- 
gressman Stenholm's forethought to have this hearing, because it 
will be an invaluable part of our record. And I will assure you and 
members of the committee that all of these parts of the public 
record will be carefully considered. 

Let. me say that we believe the school meals initiative for healthy 
children is a model for reinvention of our Federal programs, as well 
as a model for promotion of national health and nutrition, and we 
want to continue to serve the public in new ways. Just last week, 
we held a press conference with the National PTA to announce our 
"Parents' Guide for Healthy School Meals." It is a checklist of 10 
actions that concerned parents can take to make sure their chil- 
dren have access to healthy meals in school. 
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USDA and the National PTA are distributing this guide through 
the 27,000 units of the National PTA. The guide marks the begin- 
ning of a national initiative between the USDA and the r 1A. it is 
a very positive step and a very important step. 

Also, let me say that a recent USDA national poll shows over- 
whelming public support for USDA's initiative. More than 94 per- 
cent of those surveyed are supportive of USDA's initiative to en- 
sure that the Nation's school children have access to healthy school 
meals at school. More than 89 percent of those surveyed and more 
than 94 percent of thos^ households with children agreed that chil- 
dren should have more healthful school lunch meals and school 
brcskfiflsts 

I think that that survey is very indicative of where public sup- 
port is and has been since we began this initiative 1 year ago with 
our public hearings around the country. We cannot undertake this 
massive change without the full cooperation of all of our partners, 
and as I said, and as I said last time as well, we have a commit- 
ment to this partnership, a partnership with Congress, a partner- 
ship with food service directors, with commodity organizations, 
health organizations, parents, and most importantly with the chil- 
dren who are part of this program. We plan to hold a roundtable 
later this month on our national partnership program. We look tor- 
ward to working with these many organizations. 

We also plan to hold a national teleconference, video conference 
that will be up on satellite all across the country at the end ot Uc- 
tober That will deal with nutrition and healthy kids and how this 
fundamental revision is a beginning of an era of continuous im- 
provement in a healthy future for America's children. Only through 
nartnership can we make the most dramatic changes, the most dra- 
matic positive changes for the health of our Nation's children since 
President Harrv Truman began this program in 1946. 

I am delighted to be here and to answer any questions you have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Haas appears at the conclusion 

° f Mr STENHOLM. Thank you very much for that very encompass- 
ing testimony. I especially appreciate the emphasis on cooperation 
and partnershios, because that truly is the only way to achieve the 
goal of 92 percent of households with children agreed, and that is 
that USDA should take action to improve school meals. We all 
agree to that. , , , . 

But there is, as you have recognized with the thousands of com- 
ments that you have received, there is a healthy skepticism out in 
the country as to whether or not Washington can come up with the 
ripht solution or suggestions, and that is a skepticism that we have 
to work on. And in so doing, I want to ask a couple of questions. 

Many school food service directors have asked that you develop 
food-based menu systems as an alternative or a complementary 
program, along with the one that you are now talking about. 
Wouldn't that alternative be an easier way for some schools to 
meet the goal of the regulation to serve children healthier meals.' 

Ms HAAS. Congressman Stenholm, let me provide you with an 
answer to several parts of your question. One is cooperation is es- 
sential and change doesn't come easy. And I think it is very lmpor- 
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shared We COOperate t0 see that we Set to the goal that everybody 

hi^JSlu**' t0 °' tha rL J agree with y° u ^at Washington doesn't 
have all the answers. That is why we have conducted an extensive 
consultative process and why we held our hearings all^acrSs thl 
country. An/ what we heard from those hearing and what we 
heard from individuals all were reflected in the proposes we made 
And because the public comment period is open uStfl tomor^w I 
cant engage in hypothesis about what might or St not be But 
I can give you our rationale of what we proposed 

and the^Jin? ^ 6aSieSt TO- to meet the dietar y guidelines 
thwnSh ?^ urance > the accountability that we get to our goal is 
through the new numenus system. The numenus svstem take* 

tern that 1 ^ iS ■° 0d - ha f d 10 b , 6gin With " But it Provide™ a sys- 
ahSit ??vsLm P T a a ^o^<f y f St T an ^' m ° re im P or tantly, an accouJt- 
cnnSn to S"i ft ° WS f °° d Semce P ers °nnel in La Crosse, Wis- 
S 1 ° ok at their menus over a week's time, not to look at it 
food-by-food and is this a good food or is this a bad food but to 
measure and to seek an accountability with the standard 
if It w w ^ would place a very cruel hoax on American children 
l , d 3 ?tan d ard but we didn't ensure that it was getting there 
at the local level. And so the numenus system is our measSfemlnt 
tool, along with the standard and along with ^compliance svs 

dtato Slinf i A ty H t ^ t WG are deliVerin ^ -eals Street the 
dietary guideline. And it is easy to use. But for those people who 

have trouble, we are providing an assistant system to gTve them 
the training and technical assistance to get there 

Mr. bTENHOLM. How do you respond to the criticism that vour 
proposa^ focuses only on the reduction of fat and saturated I fa/and 
does not emphasize the need to increase the consumption of S 
and vegetables and whole grains? 

Ms. Haas. Well, that criticism is a misunderstanding. Let me say 
that we are building on what currently exists, which are the^A'J 
that every school will still have to me^t one-third of the RDA^for 
calones, vitamins, and minerals. It is not a fat rule. What it is is 
standaX S ^ f ° r Americans into existing 

In 1946, all we knew about were problems that related to inad- 
equacy. And so we had this rule that was established because 

3 n H g . "l en Wh0 * ied t0 S et into the armed forces in 1946 
cou dn t get in because of malnutrition at that time. They didn't get 
enough vitamins. They didn't get enough minerals and they didn't 

portan? Ug ^ * m keCping because that "slill im- 

K«?2 t .£ day We ^ now that diets that are high in fat contribute to 
heart disease and cancer, and we know that our diets in the United 
States are high in fat, and diets in the school meals program are 
particularly high in fat. But also, the dietary guidelines, Congrafs 
man Stenholm, relate to sodium, relate to reducing sod urn, relate 
to increasing fiber, increasing fruits and vegetable! and grain! So 
the dietary guidelines also say eat a wide variety of foods. All of 
that will be included in updating the standard. 

Mr. STENHOLM But doesn't focusing on nutrients ignore fiber' 
Fiber requirements of the body? nuer. 
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Ms. HAAS. The focus is on the dietary guidelines for Americans. 
Let's think of this rule as having three components. The first part 
is the standard. And what we are doing is incorporating the dietary 
guidelines for Americans, which focuses on a wide variety of foods 
but limits the nutrients or limits the amount of fat to 30 percent 
to fat and 10 percent to saturated fat. 

The second part where you are talking about, the focus on nutri- 
ents, is again the measurement part or how do you get to know 
that the lunches you are serving to the children actually and in 
fact meet that standard? And the only way you can find out is by 
looking at the nutrients. 

Let me give you an example: If y>u had potatoes as part of a 
meal pattern or as part of the foods, those potatoes could contribute 
one set of nutrients, if it was a baked potato. But if you had French 
fries and they were fried, it is going to be a very different nutrient 
profile. Would it be fair to have a rule that only looked at the food 
potatoes, without taking into consideration whether they were 
fried, baked, or mashed? 

So again, how the school food service person will know what kind 
of job they are doing is by doing this kind of nutrient analysis. And 
the standard that we are setting is for dietary guidelines, which in 
effect really is a food-based system. 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you. 

Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Some of my questions will be somewhat repetitive of the chair- 
man's questions. Here in Washington, as we all know, repetitivity 
is a hobgoblin of small minds. The changes that you are proposing 
represent some significant shift in the .methods that local school 
districts will use. 

I guess we get back to the question that Mr. Gunderson raised, 
and that is the equal or the corresponding shift in the eating habits 
of children. Mr. Gunderson did point out that we have 44 percent 
of schoolchildren who do not participate in the school meals pro- 
gram. 

What I am concerned about, as a matter of fact, is that we have 
a prognostication or a prediction by the State of Wisconsin and the 
department of public instruction — and we are hopeful of getting the 
same thing from Kansas — the chief of that division says the regula- 
tions pose a serious threat to the image of our programs, individ- 
uals who are already constructing various lunch combinations that 
would need to prescribe nutrient standards. One example is an 8- 
ounce serving of whole milk, two slices of bacon, and two cups of 
ketchup. Now, that is probably an extreme example. But what I am 
wearied about is what is going to happen in reference to eating 
habits of children. 

I will tell you what is happening in Dodge City. Six blocks south 
of the school, if this continues in terms of nutrients-only to reach 
our primary goal, we may end up with more people going down to 
Wyatt Earp Boulevard to Wendy's, McDonald's, and the Sonic. 
They go a block further, turn left and go to Kate's. Actually, they 
better not go to Kate's. They serve liquor there and there is a pool 
table, so I don't think they should probably go there. But they have 
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great tacos. Or the country store on down another block. They are 
going there now. That is my concern. 

Have we done any studies to indicate whether the 44 percent 
participation rate will go up? I am talking about eating habits. I 
am not talking about the cost in regards to the local school district. 
I am talking about the eating habits. Where are we on that? 

Ms. Haas. Well, let me tell you something, I am concerned, very 
concerned, about the fact that only 44, 43 percent of children par- 
ticipate. In fact, Congressman Roberts, it has been dropping at X 
percent a year for the past 7 years. What is happening is that 
many of those children who are not eating in school are not eating 
in school because their parents feel it has not been healthy for 
them. Also, there has not been a nutrition marketing program and 
health promotion. Also, what we heard from kids is that there is 
a problem with taste. That is why we have not proposed a program 
that is one dimensional. 

We have our regulatory changes and then we are going to engage 
in the best children's nutrition campaign you have ever seen. Let 
me tell you, we have plans that are going to make healthy eating 
as fun and important to children's lives as the campaigns to wear 
a seatbelts, the campaigns to recycle, where kids have been the 
leaders in their family and have led their family in changing be- 
haviors. The same can be done with nutrition. Because kids are 
changing. 

Also, let me say, Congressman Roberts, that the truth of the 
matter is that the food marketplace has changed. That the food 
companies have done a tremendously good job and the commodity 
groups have done a tremendously good job in marketing nutrition 
to consumers and the consumers are buying it. 

Why shouldn't our school lunch program that serves 25 million 
children and our school systems that serve 50 million children have 
the same kind of nutrition promotion in their schools and the same 
healthy products available? Again, that is why we at USDA under 
Secretary Espj^s leadership took our health responsibility seri- 
ously. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Ms. Haas, I do not believe the children are going 
to leave this school lunch program because it is healthy. 

Chairman Stenholm has a plane to catch at 5 o'clock. And I think 
the answer is yes; that you think it will go up over the 40 percent. 

Ms. HAAS. It is not only yes, but the evidence is there in the mar- 
ketplace. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I have another observation, and the thing that con- 
cerns me is under all three scenarios, why butter is eliminated, and 
others, cheese is significantly reduced — I am giving the Gunderson 
speech here — turkey, beef, and chicken use drops, fruits and vege- 
tables go up, we all agree wheat goes up, for sure on that, these 
regs state it is possible to achieve the dietary requirements with 
no change in commodity markets other than in butter. 

But there is a possibility we will hear from the commodity 
groups there could be a detrimental impact. You are certainly free 
to respond, but I would urge you not to fall in the trap of 
classifying foods as good foods or bad foods. And I know you are 
not trying to do that, so that is ju3t an observation. 
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Now, very quickly, you are changing the way schools measure 
the nutrient content of the meals. Right now they must meet a 
USDA designed meal pattern that specifies minimum amounts by 
age groups of five food items that must be offered to children. The 
proposed change involves the use of a nutrient standard menu 
planning in which every food item must be analyzed for its nutri- 
ent content. Schools must use a USDA software system or one ap- 
proved by the Department. 

Let us get back to the question by Mr. Glickman. Your own 
USDA study of school meals show that school lunches already ex- 
ceed the recommended dietary allowances for nutrients such as 
proteins, vitamins A, B, B6, and calcium. Do you believe school 
meals will be improved sufficiently to offset the additional cost per 
meal? I know you have a program to assess them, but Mr. Gunder- 
son can point out to you in the ag appropriations bill where Con- 
gress cut your funding. I know of no assistance that is going to 
help the Dodge cities or the Wisconsins or the Texases or the Wich- 
itas that will offset that cost. 

What I am asking is, is there a cost/benefit process here that will 
make this work? 

Ms. Haas. To begin with, Congressman Roberts, the agricultural 
appropriations were not cut for the training and technical assist- 
ance. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I have — food program administration is cut $1.68 
million. 

Ms. Haas. That has nothing to do with this. That is not it. There 
is $20 million for nutrition education, training, and technical as- 
sistance that is in both the Senate and House appropriations bills. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Dick Durbin did you a favor. He didn't do many 
favors but he did you a favor. 

Ms. HAAS. The Appropriations Committee did the favor to Ameri- 
ca's children. 

Mr. ROBERTS. OK, he did. God bless Dick Durbin. And tell him 
I said that, OK? 
Ms. Haas. You tell him. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I have been telling hiin. California has been test- 
ing the nutrient standard menu planning process since 1991. Cur- 
rently, it has taken an average of 6 months before the program 
could produce a menu for on< school, 2 years for one school district 
to implement the program for its schools. Employees with computer 
skills are essential. 

Who pays for the additional responsibility? That is my basic 
question. 

Ms. HAAS. Well, let me say the nutrient standard menu system 
in California has been working and what they have demonstrated, 
Congressman Roberts, is that it has been cheaper. They have been 
able to actually, in fact, deliver meals at less cost, and I would ask 
Amanda Manning, who is our Associate Administrator of Nutrition, 
who headed the projects there in California to c iment on that. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Let me personally welcome Amanda to the sub- 
committee hearing. 

Ms. MANNING. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Having come from California, I am somewhat familiar with their 
projects and we did not spend any additional funds. What we did 
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was reallocate what we had in existing moneys and shift our prior- 
ities and use existing resources to channel into using nutrient 
standard menu planning. So we in actuality did not spend any ad- 
ditional funds. We just shifted so that we could use it 

Mr. Roberts. What were the funds shifted from? 

Ms. MANNING. The existing child nutrition funds— child nutrition 
program money, State administrative expense nutrition education 
and training program dollars. 

Mr. ROBERTS. So it went from one program to another, and you 
thought the benefit from this program exceeded the benefit from 
another? 

Ms. Manning. Yes, I would say that. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I don't know about any savings in that regard. 
What happens when a new product comes on to the market and 
schools want to use them? You are basing this on a computer soft- 
ware program that is essential to classify all that. How quick is the 
national nutrient data bank updated if you want to put on a new 
one? 

Ms. Haas. Very quickly. Again, this is a system that has great 
flexibility and I think you are going to be continually inputting and 
improving this program. There should be no problem. Also, the 
manufacturers who will be providing those foods will be able to 
also provide that information. 

I think that there is a great similarity between food labeling, 
that manufacturers have been doing a great deal of the analysis to 
put it on the food label so that information is readily available, and 
I think you are going to see it being available to the schools in the 
same rapid way. 

Mr. Roberts. What happens if a school wants to substitute, if 
they are not able to acquire one or more of the specific foods in- 
cluded in the meals? Now, if they want to substitute regular bread, 
say, with fortified bread, and the nutrient content of the meals 
changes; what would be yo ir response to that? 

Ms. Haas. Well, first of all, you had a concern before about good 
food/bad food. I think it is very important to know that the stand- 
ard we have is over a week's period of time. We are not looking at 
just one food, we are not looking at just one meal, but we are look- 
ing at a menu over a period ot time. And that is why it is very im- 
portant to get that bottom-line nutrient analysis so that you can 
see what it adds up to over that week's time. 

So what I think you have here is a very fair reflection and a very 
fair measurement tool to actually what the children are being 
served. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Last question. I apologize to my colleagues for 
going over time. 

This gets back to the chairman's question. On the way to make 
the process less complex by using food as the measuring base rath- 
er than nutrients— I know you don't want to do that; I know this 
is the brave and exciting world we are into now— but I have been 
informed your own report found that school meals meet the rec- 
ommended dietary allowances, the RDA's — everything has to be an 
acronym — for most nutrients. 

If the fat and sodium content of the school meal is a problem, 
why don't we propose a way to improve that rather than change 
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the whole system? And page 17 of your very good booklet says to 
use fats and oils sparingly in cooking, use small amounts of salad 
dressings, choose liquid vegetable oils, check labels on foods, meat, 
poultryf fish, dry beans, and eggs-and a lean piece of beef from 
Dodge City— and trim fat from the meat, take the skin off the poul- 
try et cetera, et cetera. We can do these things. 

I know you said we are going to make it exciting and positive 
and fun, just like seatbelts and recycling, all from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But let me tell you-and again I apologize to my col- 
leagues. I am out in St. Francis over the break. Tbat is way out. 
Not the end of the Earth, but you can see it from there. Six hun- 
dred fifty citizens sign a petition on a recycling business. We are 
into landfill regulations The Federal Government is saying close 
down your landfill. There is no safety problem. And we are going 
to have it shipped in trucks that do not exist, to a regional landfill 
that does not exist, by last October. And this is part of the un- 
funded mandate problem we are getting into. 

When I was a youngster, my dear mother, Ruth would sit with 
a lazy Susan and feed me spinach and carrots and things of this 
nature, and meat. I didn't have any desserts until I was probably 
16 and so, consequently, I don't know how, you are going to come 
up with this. It is sort of a forced-fed nutnent computerized Fed- 
eral—did Benjamin Franklin ever envision this would be the pri- 
mary duty of our Federal Government? 

What is wrong with letting the local, school people do this and 
lower the fat and sodium intake rather than all these regulations 
and paperwork that I know is going to come out of it? 

Ms HAAS You forgot to mention, first of all, starting backwards, 
we are reducing paperwork. We are not increasing paperwork. 

Second, I think things have changed. The world has changed 
since you' were growing up. I hate to say it. 
Mr ROBERTS. Yes, and I have been against every one of them. 
Ms Haas I know that. I know you have, Mr. Roberts, and 1 hesi- 
tated' to say it, but the world has changed since I was growing up, 
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Let ire say since the 1940's, the food marketplace has changed 
significantly. Just since 1969. There was an average in the super- 
market of about 8,000 products, today there is-— 

Mr ROBERTS. I know why the industry has done that and that 
is to the good. And I know, as the chairman has indicated^ are 
making great progress. It is the level that I worry about. Why can t 
you ust get lower fat and lower sodium and forget the paperwork? 
Ms HAAS I wish it was that simple. When we had a permissive 

nutritional neglect policy at the Department of Agriculture 

Mr. Roberts. A what? 
Ms. HAAS. Nutritional 

Mr ROBERTS. Now we have to be nutritionally correct. 

Ms' HAAS Nutritional neglect. Then less than 1 percent ot the 
schools met the dietary guidelines. Are you suggesting we continue 
a policy knowing that we are delivering meals that do not meet the 
dietary guidelines so that they are 25 percent over fat and 50 per- 
cent over the guidelines for saturated fat? 

The time has come, Congressman Roberts, to look at the Amer- 
ican diet and its contribution to lifelong health and to do something 
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S™,^ ^Secretary Espy has provided the leadership for us to 
Sle P 3 Pr0gram that is doin ^ something aW * bit 5s 

Mr. Roberts. Amen. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Glickman 
Mr. Glickman. Thank you. 

^IundSK^f 6 SerV6d 38 Part 0f a -choofltSdi 
f4^/«if Mapatl0n iS UP con -derably in the ?u* h pS£££ 

gfflttasa irjMfsa .va.'teTua 

potetoe^eforf ^ ^ is a ^ eat exam ^- I used 

, n nK Za ' if Jt . meets £ e dietai ^ sidelines for a menu over a week 
"f e , a contributor to the health of children You could have 

wh£t Z" f f mo f arella for cheese. You could hav a whole 
wheat crust And you can put vegetables on the ton In X 
words, pizza in and of itself, can be made in a wide variety of ways 
So there is a great opportunity there to have pizza that is a con 
SmSs Ct ° r t0 menUS ° Ver a Week ' S time that meets the dietary" 
Mr Glickman. But before and after. Before these changes ih the 
guidelines, after the change in the guidelines, would theS be any 
impact on a school district's ability to, let's say, have fresh ? pizza 
delivered every day into the school lunch program P 

Con^e^ln StenhT m y T c t alt with > Congressman Glickman and 

Mr. Glickman. I understand that, but let's say now we have it 
in the school lunch program. So let's say that even ™day whatever 
Pizza company ,s delivering pepperoni pizzas into schooT r and 

part'of^ 8 " R 18 ° Vera11 Ch ° iceS that are mailable. It can be 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Would the gentleman yield? 
hpLfi't rea trom the regulations. The cost analysis impact-cost- 
benefit assessment of economic and other effects of your reSa- 
tions page 4 it says one of the effects will be seeing more meal 

Mr GurKMAM Tl "l? grain mixtures such a * 

4 • Sdo wTh f^zs L^^x s ior f some - 

what the kids put in their mouths; are 7ou' * f ° rCmg 

Ms. HAAS. It is a long way from that. 
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Mr. Glickman. I hope so. 

Ms. Haas. We are trying to promote choices, to promote a variety 
of foods, but it is very important that the schools update their 
standards. Why should we have I940's standards when it is 1994 ' 
And so we are incorporating the dietary guidelines for Americans 
into existing standards. 

Mr. Glickman. But I am worried about how it is going to happen 
practically. What does this mean to school x? 

Let's say this week it decides it wants to serve overall, offer the 
options to meet your guidelines, but a kid wants to come through 
every week and take the pepperoni pizza every single day. It is the 
only thing he likes and he wants to make sure it is offered every 
single day; is there a problem with that? 

Ms. Haas. Well, the kids you are talking about are very different 
from all the hundreds and thousands of kids I have talked to 
around the country who look for variety. They may like pizza, but 
it is doubtful ctfey will have pepperoni pizza every single day. 

I think what our standards are going to do, again, is going to 
promote variety, promote flexibility, and promote choice. It is not 
going to pigeonhole children in any single way. 

Mr. Glickman. I have had, and I am sure everybody out there 
has had kid.., and you know what kids go through, some months 
my kids will eat pepperoni pizza every day for 3 months and then 
they are off of that and they go to something else for 3 months. 
Kids have very unusual dietary patterns and it is hard to pigeon- 
hole your kids into what they eat. You just hope to God after they 
are all done, they have some common sense and know how to bal- 
ance their diet. 

Ms. Haas. Congressman Glickman, I, too, have children, and I 
also have taught school, and I can tell you chat it is very important 
today to have nutrition education as a complement to this whole 
undertaking. That is why we are very pleased that the money for 
nutrition education wa:, included in the appropriations bills. It is 
included in the President's budget. So you have two tracks going 
on. 

Mr. Glickman. Let me stop you for a minute. I don't disagree 
with you and I have been an advocate of nutritional labeling, I 
have tried to get the saturated fats out of the kind of oils that are 
offered, we have been through the battle of the coconut oil versus — 
the tropical oils versus the nontropical oils, but it is a little like 
health care, the devil is in the details. 

I want to, if I can, find out how this will actually be implemented 
in a local school district, in a local cafeteria, so as to make it sen- 
sible, that is the whole thing sensible, and so that you do not turn 
the kids off so that they decide they do not want to stay in school 
any longer to eat lunch. 

Ms. Haas. Well, that is what is going on, unfortunately, and 
what we are trying to do is reverse the pattern of declining partici- 
pation. The choice is at the local level. The choice is in that school 
district for the food service managers to plan a menu over 1 month, 
to see to it over 1 week's time that it meets the dietary guidelines. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Is it a week; is that the period of time? 

Ms. Haas. The standard needs to be met over 1 week's time, yes. 
And we are not trying to pigeonhole, and we are giving local 
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choices in planning those menus. And we are giving assistance in 
how to do recipes. We are providing recipes that are lower in fat 
and they taste good. 

I can't tell you how important it is to put an emphasis on taste. 
That has been neglected too along with nutrition and what we are 
doing is putting that emphasis on taste so that we can build a pro- 
gram that emphasizes healthy children and has healthy and tasty 
eating as its central core. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. My time has expired. ' 

I want to say I agree, with the goal. What happens is that it does 
not end up that way. Either the local school district feels their 
hands are tied or else there may be several ways to skin this cat. 
I want to make sure the local school district has gone down each 
of several different roads to skin this cat in order to try to provide 
the guidelines that you think are important and that I think are 
important. 

Ms. HAAS. And that is why flexibility is one of the central prin- 
ciples, and in my testimony last June, I stressed how flexibility in 
our system is a flexible one and that we have alternative ap- 
proaches, assisted numenus and numenus. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me try to clarify a point that went out earlier. The food pro- 
gram administration at the Federal level is down $1.3 million, the 
new education and training program is down from $10.3 million to 
$10.27 million for fiscal year 1995, and everything tells me that is 
the program. And it just says here nutrition education and training 
program provides grants to States to help teach good food habits 
and the fundamentals of nutrition to children, parents, and school 
food service personnel. 

So I don't know how you are going to get the training if you are 
not going to have the money. That is part of the problem you are 
facing in this particular area. 

Let me ask you a question and that io that if these regulations 
are scheduled to go in effect in July of 1998 and it is currently Sep- 
tember of 1994, why would you not extend the comment period? 

Ms. Haas. I will do two things. First, your first comment is you 
are omitting the fact there is a line item in the appropriations bill 
for implementing dietary guidelines, so there is targeted money 
available for the training and technical assistance in nutrition edu- 
cation. That is in the President's budget. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Is it in the appropriations bill? I am not asking 
about the request at what level. 

Mr. BRALEY. $20.5 million. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. For fiscal year 1995, both the House and Sen- 
ate appropriations? 
Mr. BRALEY. That is correct. It is in both bills. 
Mr. GUNDERSON. I hope it is there. 

Ms. HAAS. We have kept a watchful eye on that number, I can 
tell you. 

Your second point about 1998, let me say this. Once this com- 
ment period is concluded, and we have analyzed all the comments, 
and we come out with the final rule, any school in this country, 
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and I would imagine many schools in this country can immediately 
apply to their State agency, can begin implementing the dietary 
guidelines. 

Mr. Gunderson. I am not asking that, and I will not let you fili- 
buster this question. 

Ms. Haas. I am not filibustering, I am happy to answer this. 

Mr. Gunderson. Is the answer no to the question, will you agree 
to a negotiated rulemaking? 

Ms. Haas. I will answer your first question. 

Mr. Gunderson. If your answer is no, I want to get on to my 
next question. 

Ms. Haas. Congressman Gunderson, you know that there is an 
answer that you may not want to hear. 

Mr. Gunderson. No, I want to hear. Will you be willing to ex- 
tend it? You told me no because they have 3V2 years to implement 
it. So I want to go to question two. 

Ms. Haas. Congressman Gunderson, you are good at distorting 
what I am saying. 

Mr. Gunderson. Are you willing to extend it? 

Ms. Haas. We have had — the comment period is not concluded. 

Mr. Gunderson. It is tomorrow. 

Ms. HAAS. We have had 6,000 comments, the most ever in the 
history of this child nutrition program. We have met with more 
than 8,000 people. 

Mr. Gunderson. Now, you are very good at repeating what is in 
your testimony. Will you answer my question? 

Ms. Haas. This is not the same as my testimony. 

Mr. Gunderson. Let us go on to question three. 

Ms. Haas. If you have a new reason for government to spend ad- 
ditional time and money to have time for comments that will re- 
peat themselves, then I would like to hear them. I have not heard 
you say those before. 

Mr. Gunderson. Will you look at my submitted written testi- 
mony and the testimony of the Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction, and share with me within a week why that is not jus- 
tification for extending the comment period? 

Ms. HAAS. I am happy to look at anything you provide us, and 
I will submit the response to your office, sir. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Is that a yes or no? 

Ms. HAAS. I am glad to look. 

Mr. Gunderson. Within 1 week. 

Ms. Haas. We can comment, sure. 

Mr. Gunderson. The Department, according to page 2 of the 
preface to the regulations, you say the Department is currently 
sponsoring a demonstration project to evaluate the optimum use of 
nutrient standard menus. I understand that demonstration project 
is not in operation. 

Ms. Haas. No, that is incorrect. We have had pilots and we now 
have 34 projects around the country to gain additional information 
that will help us in the implementation of this rule. So, again, that 
is the correct answer. 

Mr. Gunderson. You say on page 5 of your regulations that the 
continuing survey of food intake by individuals conducted by USDA 
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showed that fat composed, on average, 35 percent of calories for 
children ages 6 to 19 rather than 30 percent. 

Do you have any medical evidence that suggests that that 5 per- 
cent fluctuation is detrimental to children at young ages? 

Ms. Haas. I would like to call now on our senior scientist of the 
Department of Agriculture for nutrition who is our Nutrition Policy 
Coordinator, Dr. Eileen Kennedy. 

Ms. Kennedy. Thank you, Congressman. 

Yes, we do. When we looked at the evidence from the medical lit- 
erature, diets that are high in fat, and that is defined as greater 
than 30 percent, starts a process of atherogenesis early in life. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I am sorry, can you repeat the last sentence, I 
didn't hear that? 

Ms. Kennedy. You were asking is there evidence that that 5 per- 
cent makes a difference, and based on the scientific literature, the 
higher the fat intake in a population the more that contributes to 
an atherogenic process. 

Mr. Gunderson. You are talking about the whole population. 
You are not talking about children now; are you? 

What I am trying to find out, and I am not waging a war on fat 
here, but I am suggesting that we are trying to totally destroy ev- 
erything that exists in a hot lunch because there is a 5 percent dif- 
ferential in calories by fat between your USDA studies and your 
goal of 30 percent, which I think everyone concurs is a rec- 
ommended goal for adults. 

What I am trying to find out, because, frankly, all of the Cana- 
dian studies, as you are aware, and other independent studies in 
this country suggest that this 5 percent differential is insignificant, 
and the fact that you are going to make up that energy either from 
sugar or something like that with less calcium and other nutrients 
is probably, frankly, a negative. 

Ms. KENNEDY. I will try to be succinct, because I know you do 
not want a long-winded answer on this. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you. 

Ms. Kennedy. The health profile of American children that is 
emerging I find very disturbing. Let me use something not out of 
the Department of Agriculture, the recent Ed Haines III data from 
1988 to 1991. When we look at American children, let me take a 
specific age group, girls, African-Americans, age 6 to 11, in the 
Haines I data, which came out of the early 1970's, the prevalence 
of obesity was 4.6 percent in that age group. The recent Ed Haines 
III data, which Assistant Secretary Lee presented at a recent meet- 
ing, shows the same age group, 6 to 11, measured in the early 
1990's, the problem of obesity is now 16.2 percent. It has more than 
tripled. 

It is a combination of factors. I would be remiss to say dietary 
is the only reason precipitating these enormous rates of obesity. I 
know you have somebody speaking later from the Council on Phys- 
ical Fitness, but what we are seeing in American children is a 
movement toward diets which are precipitating certain chronic dis- 
eases, including obesity. That is exacerbated by changes in life- 
style, including decreased physical fitness, physical activity, in chil- 
dren. 
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We are trying to look at a holistic approach and how in the con- 
text of the food assistance and nutrition programs the Department 
of Agriculture tries to reverse this pattern. A part of the answer 
is the school meals, a part of the answer is what Assistant Sec- 
retary Haas talked about, which is a very aggressive nutrition aid 
campaign. That is No. 1. 

Your specific question on the fat levels. My concern is, yes, there 
is evidence that the fat intake in American children does have 
physiological effects, and I can quote some specific autopsies of chil- 
dren who have been killed in accidents. What we are finding is that 
at earlier and earlier ages you are getting streaking in the aorta, 
and that streaking can, if left untreated, lead to fibrous plaques 
which then lead to coronary artery disease. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I want to go back and ask you to submit for the 
record any medical or scientific evidence that suggests that the 
fluctuation between a 30 percent calories from fat and a 35 percent 
calories from fat is significantly and sufficiently detrimental to just 
the kind of wholesale charges that you are making here. 

[The material was not submitted at time of printing.] 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Now, if the chairman will grant me 1 or 2 more 
minutes, quickly, is there any computer software program that has 
been approved by USDA? 

Ms. HAAS. I don't think at this time — the data base has been 
completed and we are now at the stage of working on the program 
for the computer software. 

On your medical issue;;, let me say one thing, which goes back 
to my comments earlier, we have a scientific consensus today that 
30 percent of calories from fat for children over 2 is appropriate. 
We have a program that is delivering school lunches at 38 percent 
of calories from fat. And it is that gap between 38 percent and the 
recommended health policy of our Nation that we are trying to 
close. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Let me talk training quickly. The Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction indicates that they sent two reg- 
istered dieticians, who are computer literate, to USDA's training 
session for the nutrient standard demonstration project to prepare 
for the pilot project to be conducted in the Brokaw area school dis- 
trict in my congressional district. 

Assuming that our office, Wisconsin Public Instruction, would 
conduct the same level of training for Wisconsin schools, we would 
have to spend 1,593 days of training. This does not include prepa- 
ration time, scheduling or travel, and it is operating under the as- 
sumption that all school food service personnel in each school dis- 
trict are computer literate. 

The average wage of the school food service personnel in my con- 
gressional district is roughly $11,000. I can tell you most of them 
are not computer literate. My question to you is: How do you ever 
hope to achieve the kind of adequate training within the schedule 
you have established with the lack of resources that exist in order 
to implement this program? 

Ms. Haas. The people who you are referring to at the lowest level 
of literacy and the lowest level of pay are not the people who are 
planning the menus and carrying on the budgets for these pro- 
grams, which are not small. I don't know in your district, but I 
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know they range from everywhere to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars that they are managing, to millions of dollars. 

So the people who are responsible for implementing this rule and 
doing the planning and the nutrient analysis are not the people 
who are either neither computer literate nor nutrition literate. I 
think it is important to understand that there is a wide spectrum 
of people who work in food service, from the people who are the 
managers and the directors who will be responsible to the people 
who are serving who are less educated. 

Mr. Gunderson. In most rural schools that is the same person. 

Ms. HAAS. But then you do not understand, sir, we have an as- 
sisted system which will provide those local schools menus, recipes, 
analysis and consultants. What we are doing is setting up a system 
that provides the technical assistance. We have also called in, and 
worked with, the food service directors in the planning of this tech- 
nical j assistance, and either Amanda Manning, who has led that 
team's effort, or we can provide you in writing what we have 
worked with others to develop, and we would be happy to work 
with you in developing a system of technical assistance and train- 
ing that is cost effective but helps people get there and helps peo- 
ple change. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. I have another round of questions, obviously, 
but I have a time problem as well, so I have to run and do an inter- 
view. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Would you yield quickly? 
Mr. Gunderson. Go ahead. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I asked my Dodge City folks to give me an esti- 
mate based on the new r> gulatory format and that has just now 
come in, and I apologize, and it is not to be written in stone. But 
we are talking $25,000 per school year. And unlike California, and 
I am not trying to pick on California, I don't know where we are 
going to substitute the funding. I don't know what we are going to 
take from to give to the extra cost that is for the computer pur- 
chases and training and any additional cost. And so it is that tech- 
nical assistance — I know you are going to provide the technical as- 
sistance, but who makes up the $25,000? Again, you get from the 
38 percent to the 30 percent, in terms of fat content. 

But now, Ellen, you just talked about a week's diet here, and we 
are not picking out any one meal, but if the student has a low-fat 
breakfast, hopefully, they have three meals — some do not; that is 
most unfortunate — but it seems to me that is apples and oranges 
in terms of the total intake. 

And like Mr. Gunderson says, if we are going to cost my home- 
town in this one particular area of $25,000, and I am not too sure 
that covers all the school system, to go from the 38 to 30 percent, 
when in fact the total intake should be measured, I don't know how 
we ara going to do this. 

Ms. Haas. Two things. I don't know what their estimates are 
based on because the Economic Research Service and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's impact statement found that there woula not 
be a cost in the school, and OMB's figures as well. And what I have 
heard — and some of these estimates are based on a misunderstand- 
ing of what the rule is doing. 

Mr. Roberts. Well, that might be. 
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Ms. HAAS. So I would just say, sir, that we have to look at that. 

Second, what we are talking about here, and going back to Chair- 
man Stenholm's early comment, that agriculture on one hand and 
health on the other, nutrition is the bridge. And we know today 
that diets that are higher in fat, and lunches that are 38 percent 
of calories from fat, 50 percent over the saturated fat level from the 
dietary guidelines, that the health of children is going to save cost 
in health care. 

Mr. Roberts. I know that. That is why I said before, when you 
get at the sodium and fat content in a different way, that would 
not charge $25,000 here, that that might be the possibility. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin yielded, and I am treading on the 
time of the gentleman from Illinois, so I yield back. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Ewing. 

Mr. EwiNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Haas, thank you for 
being here. This program now is administered through the State 
departments of education, from your agency through the State. Is 
that the way it will be administered, the same way? 

Ms. Haas. There will be no change. 

Mr. EwiNG. Is there any differentials mads for regional foods? A 
lot of different parts of the country eat different kinds of food. All 
over the country it is not the same. 

Ms. Haas. It is going to be easy to use numenu system. It is 
flexible. It will encourage a wide variety of foods, ethnic foods today 
have not been able to fit into our current meal pattern. Many of 
the diets of Latino populations, the children were not eating at 
school because they were not getting the food they often had at 
home. So we are going to be encouraging regionally and ethnically 
diverse foods and that is a major change from what currently ex- 
ists. 

Mr. EwiNG. I think that is probably wise. I can tell you, though, 
that I, for one, believe that we should eat American food. It can 
have ethnic backgrounds, we are all ethnic, I don't think we need 
to divide ourselves any more, but let us Americanize it all and feed 
it to all of our children. 

Ms. HAAS. Well, today's American diet is really ethnically di- 
verse. 

Mr, EwiNG. That is correct and we want to make it an American 
diet with a great ethnic diversification. 

What happens if food is put into the plan, say, an enriched 
bread, and it is not available? Now, that is probably not the case 
with that example, can they substitute plain old white bread that 
I prefer? 

Ms. HAAS. Again, Congressman, we are moving from a very rigid 
system where it was very hard to substitute, to a very flexible sys- 
tem where what counts is the bottom line; that you meet the die- 
tary guidelines, the RDA's for calories, vitamins and minerals, and 
then the local school can choose what foods it wants to have as part 
of their menu. 

Mr. Ev/INC. Let us go back to that question. If you cannot get en- 
riched bread, and you have to serve white bread, do you have to 
make another change in your menu? 

Ms. HAAS. Well, first of all, all bread is enriched today. You are 
talking about having some added fortification. 
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Mr. EwiNG. Let us take the assumption that you have some- 
thing 

Ms. Haas. Substitutions is your basic question. Since substi- 
tutions is going to be the name of the game, in the sense that a 
great variety of foods will be available on menus, because what you 
are looking at is the total compliance with the dietary guidelines 
rather than having a very rigid meal pattern that tells us you can 
only have so much of certain foods. We are moving to a flexible sys- 
tem that gives a great deal of choice at the local level. 

Mr. EWING. Are you saying that your new standards will be more 
flexible than the current standards? 

Ms. HAAS. I am. That is right. 

Mr. EwiNG. I want to just give you a little example. I visited in 
Edgar County, Paris, Illinois— some of your staff will be well aware 
of that area because they come from that part of the country — a 
fifth grade class the other day, and before I went to the class I was 
treated to lunch in the cafeteria. I did ask the head cook who pro- 
vided the lunch, and I think we got the same lunch that everyone 
else did, what she thought about the new nutrition guidelines. I 
want to tell you, I was surprised. She said, I am for them. 

Ms. Haas. Good. 

Mr. EwiNG. So you have gotten to her. 
Ms. Haas. She is part of the 94 percent. 

Mr. EwiNG. And that did make a very favorable impression on 
me. But she went on to say, I am going to have to have a computer 
to keep the menu. 

And I think that is what Congressman Roberts is saying, and 
maybe Congressman Gunderson and others, that this is not going 
to be that easily implemented in smalltown schools where the cook 
maybe is the dietician and is going to have that responsibility. Are 
we going to do anything about helping them with that? 

Ms. HAAS. Yes, we are. Again, assisted numenus — let me say I 
have been to many schools over this last year, and it was going into 
small schools that I really saw what was happening in education. 
Many schools, almost most schools, and the trend is going up in 
huge jumps, have computers. So it is really what we are talking 
about is access to computers. 

It need not be necessarily in the cafeteria. Maybe some food serv- 
ice directors do have computers. Most probably do because they are 
business managers. They are managing large amounts of money to 
run this program. So they need it for their production records and 
their business information and they are doing it. But the school 
has computers. More and more schools have them for other pur- 
poses. 

We are talking about menu planning that takes place not very 
frequently throughout the year because once you get your set of 
menus for a month, you have your set of menus. You sit down, do 
it at the beginning of the year, you might do it several times after 
that, but then if the school does not have the ability, we will pro- 
vide grants to States to help those schools. We will do it for those 
schools. We will provide training to those schools. 

Schools can pool together. If you come from a small town maybe 
the small towns can pool together like they do in the WIC program 
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for purchasing. To pool their resources to do that kind of analysis. 
Again, if there is a will, there is a way. 

We want to be supportive of those schools who are working very 
hard, those personnel who are very dedicated. We want to work 
with them to help them get to the new standard that this person 
supports. 

Mr. EW1NG. Just in closing, my period is up, but let me say that 
usually the Federal Government has the greatest and best goals for 
these new and changing programs that we are always implement- 
ing on the locals. I think it is important for your agency and your 
Department to see that they are made simple and it is not new 
mandates on schools that do not have money, and that there is a 
way to do it without excessive bureaucracy. And that should be 
your goal and your charge if you are going to pursue this, or we 
will all be back here in this room probably at a less genteel hearing 
than we are having today. 

Ms. Haas. I appreciate your comments, Congressman, and let me 
say that is why I have traveled this country and I have gone into 
schools in the inner city, I have gone into rural counties, I have 
gone into big and little, and that is why we want a program that 
is cost effective, that works better, ensures the health of children 
and costs less. 

And we are committed to working with all of the stakeholders to 
get there and we, too, want to >^ave a genteel hearing that every- 
body is marching together to 1 ,ake this happen for our Nation's 
kids. 

Mr. EwiNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. STENHOLM. Thank you, Ellen. 

Thank you and your associates for some excellent testimony 
today. We appreciate your forthrightness in answering the ques- 
tions. 

I think the hearing today is indicative perhaps of yours and my 
shared wisdom of holding this hearing today, because I believe that 
there is a lot of misinformation, apprehension, both misplaced and 
well placed, because as you yourself have acknowledged, this is not 
a simple task. You are not suggesting that it is a simple task. The 
word flexibility you have used time and time again, and I hope ev- 
eryone focuses in on that, the additional witnesses that we will 
hear from, and perhaps a review for all of us. 

We are in a rulemaking procedure, and you kindly ducked my 
question a moment ago for a very good reason, until you make your 
decisions based on the 6,000 comments, it is going to be very dif- 
ficult to answer those kinds of questions until you have reviewed 
not only the testimony today but also the 6,000 other commenters. 

And as you do so, you are going to find a theme that is going 
to be expressed over and over, and that is where you have concern 
about change, and you have legitimate concerns about cost and you 
have legitimate concerns about unfunded Federal mandates, per- 
haps a more reasoned approach is called for — choosing my word — 
not a slower approach, but one in which we try things. 

One of the things I have found in my work in the area of rural 
health has been a suggestion that we not mandate a new national 
program before we have tried some of the ideas at the local level 
and see if they work. You are going to hear this time and time 
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again, particularly from those who are directly involved in our 
school lunchroom programs. Before we are mandated to do some- 
thing, perhaps we ought to be allowed to try it. 

I think I have already heard you say that in your testimony. I 
hope that when you come to the eventual rulemaking, that that 
thought process will be a very prevailing one, because that is some- 
thing that you are going to hear over and over, a concern of not 
moving too fast. 

When you mentioned computers, that kind of ran a little bit of 
a chill up and down my spine, because this committee has also 
been involved in the reinventing of USDA, the reorganizing of 
USDA, and one of the things we found when we went out to the 
country, we had a major problem with our computers because they 
would not talk to each other. And so this brings up a little bit of 
a problem perhaps, too, that we not put too much faith in tech- 
nology short term. Long term, I could not agree more. And I think, 
in my limited capacity to understand a lot of the nutritional guide- 
lines, et cetera, I understand that technology can be a big help and 
should not be a frightening thing to our schools, including our rural 
schools. But unless we move slowly and methodically, unless we 
have programs that work and unless we have the financial where- 
withal to deliver them, we will run into some predictable problems 
that will cause us not to be able to achieved the goals that you 
have found that all of our school lunchroom personnel and parents 
and children would like to see us do. 

So we appreciate very much your being here today. We look for- 
ward to working with you as you develop the regulations. I sin- 
cerely meant it when I started my comments today by saying there 
is a direct tie between production agriculture and nutrition, and 
there is a misunderstanding by so many people that producers real- 
ly do not care about the end result of consumers. Furthest from the 
truth. 

I think as we get further into the educational aspects of this and 
more and more is known about what production agriculture is 
doing in order to meet up front the changes in nutritional guide- 
lines that need to be accomplished, if we can have that spirit of co- 
operation all the way through, you will accomplish the goals you 
have set out in a way that is going to astound perhaps even you 
and perhaps myself. 

That is our goal. We look forward to working with you. And 
again thank you for being here. 

Ms. Haas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank you 
for your leadership and the committee's interest in this issue. 

Let me say that I agree with you wholeheartedly on the goals, 
/.nd that our proposal that we issued on June 8, was based, in fact, 
on what has been tried, what is the history, what is the effect, the 
best comments we could get, the most extensive input we could get, 
and we listened to what we heard. 

Now, as we draw near the close of this comment period and the 
6,000 comments, you can be assured we will study them very care- 
fully and base our final decisions on the record and what is hap- 
pening out there, but most importantly and most simply said, that 
our goal is to have healthy children. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. STENHOLM. Thank you. I call panels 2 and 3. We would like 
to combine panels 2 and 3 together. So please, if you will, find a 
seat at the table. 

Our next witness is Ms. Nancy Berger, chairman of the board, 
Connecticut division, American Cancer Society. 

Ms. Berger. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY BERGER, DIRECTOR, CHILD AND ADO- 
LESCENT HEALTH, CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH SERVICES, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN CANCER 
SOCIETY 

Ms. BERGER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. I am Nancy Berger, director of child and adolescent 
health in the Connecticut Department of Health Services. 

I am past president of the Association of State and Territorial 
Public Health Nutrition Directors, and I currently serve chair- 
man of the board of the Connecticut Division of the American Can- 
cer . Q ~- ; ety. 

Perhaps most importantly, I am here representing a very special 
future school lunch participant, my 11-month-old daughter Savan- 
nah Elizabeth, who along with her grandmother is here with me 
today. 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss the American Cancer So- 
ciety's comments on USDA's proposed school meals initiative for 
healthy children. 

The American Cancer Society is pleased to have had the oppor- 
tunity to the participate in two of the four regional hearings held 
by USDA last year, and we applaud the USDA's leadership in im- 
proving the health of America's children by providing for more nu- 
tritious meals and better nutrition education in schools throughout 
the country with the school meals initiative for healthy children. 

The American Society is the nationwide community-based vol- 
untary health organization dedicated to eliminating cancer as a 
major health problem by preventing cancer, saving lives from can- 
cer, and diminishing suffering from cancer through research, edu- 
cation, and community service. 

Among the Society's priorities for the year 2000 is cancer preven- 
tion, including promotion of better nutrition in order to reduce can- 
cer risk. Diet is one cancer risk factor over which we have substan- 
tial control. As we learn more about the relationship between nu- 
trition and cancer, v/e improve our ability to prevent up to one- 
third of cancers which we estimate to be diet-related. 

The most effective way to prevent cancer and other chronic dis- 
eases is to start by teaching children at a young age how to avoid 
risky behaviors that will lead to disease and poor health in later 
years. Behaviors such as tobacco use and poor eating habits are re- 
sponsible for the majority of preventable cancers, but the best way 
to reduce these behaviors is to teach children to avoid them before 
the behaviors become habit. Such childhood education can be ac- 
complished in two ways: Through instruction and through example. 
The American Cancer Society has worked to integrate these two 
approaches through promotion of comprehensive school health edu- 
cation as a core priority for our organization. 
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In the area of child nutrition, the American Cancer Society, in 
conjunction with the National Cancer Institute, developed our 
changing the course program for nutrition. This program includes 
both a nutrition education curriculum for schools to use as part of 
a comprehensive school health education program, and a manual 
for school food service providers. 

A recent evaluation of changing the course found that by using 
the program school food service providers were able to lower the fat 
content of school meals without adversely affecting the overall nu- 
tritional quality of meals, food acceptability, student participation 
in the school lunch program, or overall meal costs. This example 
shows that modification of the Federal school meal programs to im- 
prove their quality is achievable, and that resources are available 
in the community to assist in achieving this goal. 

The American Cancer Society supports the goal of the USDA to 
bring nutrition standards for school meals into compliance with the 
1990 dietary guidelines for Americans. The purpose of the national 
school lunch program and the school breakfast program is to im- 
prove the health of children by ensuring that they have food at 
school. But this purpose cannot be fully met if meals contain a poor 
nutritional balance that could lead to poor health and diet-related 
diseases. By providing meals that meet the dietary guidelines for 
Americans, the U.S. Government will safeguard the nutritional in- 
tegrity of these meals and remain consistent with its own objective. 

Evidence from numerous experimental and human population 
studies suggest that up to one-third of deaths from cancer in the 
United States, including the most common sites such as breast, 
colon and prostate, may be attributed to dietary practices. For this 
reason, the Atnerican Cancer Society has developed dietary guide- 
lines for cancer risk reduction. These guidelines include: Maintain- 
ing a desirable body weight; eating a varied diet, including a vari- 
ety of both vegetables and fruits in the daily diet; eating more high 
fiber foods, such as whole grain cereals, legumes, vegetables, and 
fruits; cutting down on total fat intake; limiting consumption of al- 
coholic beverages; and limiting consumption of salt-cured, smoked, 
and nitrite-preserved foods. 

As more is learned about the relationship between diet and 
health, it is reasonable to expect that Federal nutrition guidelines 
will be updated. The American Cancer Society hopes that the 
USDA school meals initiative will be flexible enough so that the 
program can be updated to remain consistent with revised dietary 
guidelines as they are updated. 

The American Cancer Society believes strongly that children 
need a comprehensive health education program in school which 
provides instruction on how to lead healthier lives and reduce dis- 
ease risk. But this instruction must also be reinforced by example 
to make the most impact on children's behavior. This educational 
message of nutrition taught in the classroom should be consistent 
with healthy meals served at school and at home. The cafeteria can 
be a relatively low cost/low tech laboratory of learning. 

The American Cancer Society strongly supports the implementa- 
tion of comprehensive school health programs in schools through- 
out the country. We urge coordination between the Departments of 
Agriculture, Education, and Health and Human Services as well as 
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the U.S. Congress, to ensure that American children are educated, 
by instruction and by example, to provide them with the ability to 
maintain healthy lifestyles including making good dietary choices. 

School is a place for learning, whether the education takes place 
in the classroom, on the playground, or in the cafeteria. In order 
for a school health program to be comprehensive, all aspects of the 
school experience must be consistent if the children are to benefit 
fully. Therefore, nutrition instruction in the classroom should be 
linked with the food served in the cafeteria. The American Cancer 
Society is pleased to have had the opportunity to demonstrate this 
in a national program. 

The American Cancer Society strongly supports USDA's plan to 
launch a nutrition education initiative as part of the school meals 
initiative for healthy children. Recognizing the value of partnership 
and collaboration, we hope the resources of our volunteers across 
the country can assist schools in implementing this coordinated 
and comprehensive nutrition program for school children. 

The American Cancer Society strongly urges implementation as 
soon as possible. Some schools may be able to achieve compliance 
with the USDA's rules earlier than the 1998 implementation date. 
They should be encouraged to do so. Other schools that need the 
time to implement should be supported. 

Moving on to my conclusion, we feel this initiative is very timely, 
coming during the course of national debates on education reform 
and health care reform. By pushing for changes for good health 
practices, schools can become the springboard for lifelong behavior 
patterns which will improve the lot of children and ultimately soci- 
ety as a whole. 

The American Cancer Society applauds the USDA's efforts in 
preparing the school meals initiative for healthy children. The ini- 
tiative provides a thorough proposal for improving the health and 
well-being of schoolchildren by not only improving the quality of 
the meals they receive but also coordinating these meals with nu- 
trition education provided to children in the context of comprehen- 
sive school health programs. But USDA cannot do this alone. The 
American Cancer Society strongly supports this effort and pledges 
its assistance in helping schools to implement the initiative. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Berger appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing] 

Mr. STENHOLM. Thank you, and I appreciate your attempt to stay 
within the 5-minute rule. In spite of the fact that I did not an- 
nounce it earlier, I appreciate each of you doing th-t, and I want 
to come back to a question on the Roman numeral VIII fortification 
you were talking about, to ask you a question in a moment. 

Next witness, Dr. Frances Cronin, Society for Nutrition Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Cronin. 

STATEMENT OF FRANCES CRONIN ON BEHALF OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Ms. Cronin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee and guests. I am Dr. Frances Cronin and I am here represent- 
ing the Society for Nutrition Education. 
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SNE is the leading national professional association linking nu- 
trition, food, and education. We appreciate the opportunity to com- 
ment on USDA's proposed regulations on nutrition objectives for 
school meals. I am going to be very brief. We have submitted exten- 
sive written testimony to the committee already. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Without objection, each of your written testi- 
monies will be made a part of the entire record and will be for- 
warded to USDA for purposes of consideration under the rule- 
making procedure. 

Ms. CRONIN. Thank you. 

SNE supports USDA's efforts to revise the school meal regula- 
tions. We support the program's emphasis on nutrition and on nu- 
trition education. We support the Department's attempt to incor- 
porate the 1990 dietary guidelines in the school meals program. We 
support the flexibility it gives schools to adapt to regional and cul- 
tural food habits, and we support the Department's launching of a 
nutrition education initiative. These are strengths and represent a 
foundation on which to build. However, SNE is concerned about 
some details in the proposed regulation. 

SNE believes that an effective school meals program should not 
only provide healthy meals but also compliment the nutrition edu- 
cation programs in the classroom. A stated purpose of the program 
is to incorporate the dietary guidelines. However, only the reduc- 
tion of fat and saturated fat is explicitly incorporated into the pro- 
posed school meals regulation. SNE believes that school meals 
should be examples that incorporate all of the dietary guidelines. 

In theory, the proposed criteria for nutrient standard menu plan- 
ning provides a basis for healthy meals that include a variety of 
foods. However, it would be possible to meet the proposed new cri- 
teria with few or no servings of fruits and vegetables and no whole 
grains. This is of great concern to SNE. 

The changes needed to carry out the nutrient standard menu 
planning will require well-conceived and adequately funded train- 
ing programs in every State. SNE doubts the proposed funding is 
adequate to meet the training needs. 

SNE is also very concerned that current nutrition education and 
training, or NET, funds may be diverted for this purpose. 

Finally, SNE is concerned about the possible overuse of fortified 
foods. The program regulations mandate only a few of the many 
nutrients children need. If fortified foods are the major sources of 
mandated nutrients, these foods may not provide all the other es- 
sential nutrients required for health and growth. 

Because of our concerns, SNE offers the following recommenda- 
tions: First, SNE does not believe that the program is ready for na- 
tionwide use. USDA has begun a nutrient standard menu planning 
demonstration project in 34 school food authorities throughout the 
country. We recommend that the mandated nationwide implemen- 
tation be delayed until the results of the demonstration projects 
have been evaluated. 

Second, to encourage schools to begin incorporating the dietary 
guidelines into school meals, SNE urges USDA to develop a modi- 
fied menu pattern. The pattern should encourage the inclusion of 
fruits, vegetables, and more whole grains in school meals. 
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Third, SNE urges USDA to actively pursue partnerships with 
public and private sectors to develop nutrition strategies. We also 
urge the development of closer linkages between nutrition edu- 
cation in the classroom and the meals in the school cafeteria. 

Finally, we would like to reemphasize our support for the objec- 
tives of the program. SNE would welcome the opportunity to work 
with USDA to develop and carry out nutrition education strategies 
and assist in carrying out the healthy meals initiative. 

We appreciate the opportunity to address you today and I would 
welcome any questions you may have about our testimony. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Cronin appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. STENHOLM. Thank you. Next, Dr. Stanley Zlotkin, chairman 
of the nutrition committee, the Canadian Paediatric Society of To- 
ronto, Canada. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF STANLEY H. ZLOTKIN, M.D., CHAIRMAN, 
NUTRITION COMMITTEE, CANADIAN PAEDIATRIC SOCIETY 

Dr. Zlotkin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Roberts. Just to 
give you background, I am a paediatrician and a Ph.D. nutritionist, 
and as you just said, chairman of the nutrition committee of the 
Canadian Paediatric Society. Before commenting specifically on the 
USDA proposed rule for the na +: jnal school lunch and school 
breakfast program, I would like to briefly provide a background 
and summary of the recent deliberations of the joint working group 
of the Canadian Paediatric Society and Health Canada on Dietary 
Fat and Children. 

The committee reiterated the link between elevated blood lipids, 
especially LDL and VLDL, and low HDL levels, and cardiovascular 
disease in adulthood. From a public health perspective, it acknowl- 
edged that it is reasonable to attempt to modify these risk factors 
in adults. In children, however, the picture was not as clear. There 
were a number of unanswered questions, like: Is fat intake a risk 
factor in childhood for the development of elevated blood lipids 
later in life? Do elevated lipid levels track from childhood to adult- 
hood? Assuming that fat intake is a risk factor and that it tracks 
over time, can it be safely modified? 

The Canadian Joint Working Group examined issues surround- 
ing dietary fat recommendations for children from the perspective 
of both efficacy and safety. We questioned whether intervention in 
childhood was likely to be effective in changing adult cardio- 
vascular disease morbidity and mortality, and we attempted to de- 
termine the balance or trade off between safety and efficacy. 

With regard to efficacy, we acknowledged the relationship be- 
tween dietary saturated fat intake and blood cholesterol levels and 
the relationship between raised serum cholesterol and cardio- 
vascular disease. Evidence comes largely from studies carried out 
in adult males with hyperlipidemia. Although atherosclerosis ap- 
pears to start in childhood or adolescence, extrapolation to children 
and adolescents of conclusions based on studies in adults is cer- 
tainly controversial. But the few studies of dietaiy interventions to 
lower serum cholesterol levels in children were of short duration 
and yielded reductions in serum cholesterol of 5 percent or less. 
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There were no data to demonstrate that these reductions persisted 
into adulthood. And. more importantly, there were no controlled 
studies demonstrating the efficacy of a low fat diet in childhood in 
reducing adult cardiovascular disease, and it is unlikely such a 
study will ever take place. 

It has been argued that the general principle of early initiation 
of a reduced fat and saturated fat diet is appropriate for children. 
Implicit in initiating these specific dietary guidelines during child- 
hood is the overall goal of establishing nutritional patterns in child- 
hood that, when maintained to adulthood, will lower blood choles- 
terol levels of the adult population as a whole. There is, once again, 
however, no evidence that changing children's current intakes to 
diets providing 30 percent of energy from fat and 10 percent from 
saturated fat would indeed achieve this goal. 

Although it is a natural assumption that good food habits started 
in childhood will promote good food habits during adulthood, the 
means by which children acquire their food preferences is complex 
and there is little evidence that children's food preferences remain 
stable over time. 

The committee examined safety from a number of perspectives. 
One of our concerns was misapplication of a dietary message to re- 
strict fat intake in children. We were concerned that some individ- 
uals may be overzealous in their belief that if some reduction in fat 
is good, then a larger reduction is even better. Delayed growth and 
delayed puberty have been reported as consequences of 
misapplication of dietary advice. 

The committee noted the alarmingly high rates of anorexia 
nervosa among North American adolescents. Preoccupation with 
body image and societal preference for thinness, again, especially 
in females, can result in restrictive eating patterns and inadequate 
energy and nutrient intakes. The committee concluded that further 
emphasis on restricting a specific nutrient intake during childhood, 
i.e., restricting fat intake, may subtly reinforce this predilection for 
restricted intake, making the problem of anorexia even worse. 

Finally, there is a real potential for habitual low fat intakes to 
result in inappropriate food patterns that compromise nutritional 
food adequacy. The committee recognized the high needs for energy 
and nutrients and the wide variability of these needs in individual 
children to support the normal rapid growth of children and adoles- 
cents. Particular attention must be paid to the diets of children 
who are consuming reduced fat diets to assure adequate intakes of 
energy and essential nutrients. 

When children are put on lower fat diets, it is recommended that 
the deficit in energy resulting from the lower fat diet intake be 
made up by an increased intake of cereal products, breads, fruits, 
and vegetables. However, the children will often find this high in- 
creased demand for high carbohydrate containing foods impossible 
to achieve. The results may be decreased energy intake, resulting 
in delayed growth, or children not meeting their genetic potential 
for growth, and inadequate nutrient intake, specifically iron, cal- 
cium, other minerals, riboflavin, and vitamin A. Dietary inadequa- 
cies have been reported in the literature even when dietary 
changes were supervised and even when subjects had above aver- 
age nutritional knowledge. The committee felt that the provision of 
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adequate energy and nutrients to ensure growth and development 
was the most important consideration in nutrition of children. 

The two criteria considered essential in making our recommenda- 
tions were efficacy and safety. The estimated benefits of a re- 
stricted fat intake were weighed against the anticipated risks. In 
view of the following considerations, that: There is no evidence that 
implementation of a diet providing 30 percent of energy as fat and 
10 percent of energy as saturated fat in children would reduce ill- 
ness in later life or provide benefit for children as children; that 
there is the potential for inadequate energy and specific nutrient 
intake on the lower fat diet; and that there is potential for empha- 
sizing an already significant preoccupation with food restriction in 
adolescent females. 

We concluded, in part that: One, providing adequate energy and 
nutrients to ensure adequate growth and development is the most 
important consideration in nutrition of children and, two, during 
the preschool and childhood years, nutritious food choices should 
not be eliminated or restricted because of fat content. During early 
adolescence, an energy intake adequate to sustpin growth should 
be emphasized, with a gradual lowering of fat intake. Once linear 
growth has stopped, fat intake as currently recommended is appro- 
priate. 

I would like to make a very brief comment on the USDA pro- 
posed rule for the national school lunch and school breakfast pro- 
gram. From the perspective of efficacy, I feel that there is no sup- 
port from the current medical literature of studies on the topic that 
changes in total or saturated fat intake that may result from the 
breakfast or lunch programs will either improve the health of chil- 
dren in the program or improve the health of those individuals 
when they become adults. There is also a lack of documentation 
that changes in total or saturated fat from a single meal, whether 
it be breakfast or lunch, will influence total daily or, in fact, weekly 
total or saturated fat intake. 

Finally, there is no documentation that changing the fat content 
of children's meals will influence their current or later food habits. 
Thus, from the perspective of efficacy, the proposed changes to the 
breakfast/lunch program may not achieve the stated goals of "dis- 
ease prevention or long-term health promotion." 

From the perspective of safety, it is unlikely that a change in the 
fat content of a single meal will adversely affect total energy or nu- 
trient intake. Changes in habitual intake, however, will increase 
risk. For adolescent females who may already be at risk of anorexia 
nervosa and inappropriate food restriction, a further emphasis on 
restriction may increase the prevalence of this serious disorder. 

I apologize for going over my time. Thank you for your attention. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Zloktin appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. STENHOLM. Thank you. Next we will hear from Deborah 
Larkin, from the President's Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports. Miss Larkin. 
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STATEMENT OF DEBORAH SLANER LARKIN, COUNCIL MEM- 
BER, PRESIDENTS COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL FITNESS AND 
SPORTS 

Ms. Larkin. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Deborah Slaner Larkin, a member of the President's Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports. I previously served for 6 years as ex- 
ecutive director of the Women's Sports Foundation, a nonprofit 
educational organization that provides educational information 
about the importance of sports for girls and promotes participatory 
opportunities for all females. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today on behalf of the 
President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports. It is an honor 
to appear before the subcommittee to discuss the relationship be- 
tween physical fitness and nutrition for children. 

The President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports serves as 
a catalyst to promote, encourage, and motivate the development of 
physical fitness and sports participation for all Americans of all 
ages. It was established in 1956 by Executive order and is made 
up of 20 members appointed by the President. 

It is a program office of the Department of Health and Human 
Services. It reports to the Office of the Surgeon General, and is as- 
sisted by elements of the U.S. Public Health Service. The Presi- 
dent's Council provides guidance to the President and Secretary of 
Health and Human Services on ways to encourage more Americans 
to become physically active and, as a result, healthier. 

As the only Federal agency solely devoted to sports and physical 
fitness, the President's Council is acutely interested in these hear- 
ings regarding proposed nutrition regulations. A child cannot de- 
velop a healthy, physically fit body through physical activity and 
exercise alone. Without the daily foundation of a balanced nutri- 
tious and healthy diet, the physically active body has nothing to 
build upon. 

The importance of physical activity: Healthy People 2000 — Na- 
tional Health Promotion and Disease Prevention Objectives states 
that evidence of the multiple health benefits of regular physical ac- 
tivity continues to mount. Regular physical activity can help to pre- 
vent and manage coronary heart disease, hypertension, noninsulin- 
dependent diabetes, mellitus, osteoporosis, obesity, and mental 
health problems. Regular physical activity has also been associated 
with lower rates of colon cancer and stroke and may be linked to 
reduced back injury. On average, physically active people outlive 
those who are inactive. 

Physical activity produces hormones in the body, called 
endorphins, which lower stress and reduce the incidence of heart 
attacks. Because coronary heart disease is the leading cause of 
death and disability in the United States, the potential role of 
physical activity in preventing coronary heart disease is of particu- 
lar importance. Physically inactive people are twice as likely to de- 
velop coronary heart disease as people who engage in regular phys- 
ical activity. 

As little as 2 hours of exercise a week may lower a teenage girl's 
life-long risk of breast cancer, a disease that will afflict one out of 
eight American women. 
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Children who play sports and participate in regular exercise have 
higher levels of self-esteem and lower levels of depression. Girls 
and young women who have lower levels of self-confidence and self- 
esteem are more likely to get pregnant. 

Teenagers who play sports have lower dropout rates in school, 
try to commit suicide less often, get pregnant less often, and gen- 
erally exhibit less delinquent behavior. In high school, Caucasian, 
African-American, and Hispanic athletes score as well or better on 
achievement tests than nonathletes. 

The quantity and quality of school physical education programs 
have significant positive effects on the health-related fitness of chil- 
dren and youth. In addition, recent reports suggest that physical 
education programs in early childhood not only promote health and 
well-being but also contribute to academic achievement. 

Sports is where we have traditionally learned about teamwork, 
goal setting, the pursuit of excellence in performance, and other 
achievement-oriented behaviors — critical skills necessary for suc- 
cess in the workplace. If a child does not participate in sports by 
the age of 10, there is only a 10 percent chance that he or she will 
participate when he/she is 25. 

Eighty-seven percent of parents accept the idea that sports par- 
ticipation is important for their children. The primary reason why 
children participate in sports is because it is fun. 

The current role of physical activity in the lives of our children: 
While most people know, and many of us espouse the benefits of 
exercise and physical activity, too many Americans of all ages still 
find reasons not to be physically active. Forty-three percent of 
Americans fall under the term "couch potato." Children in the 
United States are fatter, slower, and weaker than children in de- 
veloped nations. Levels of obesity among children and adolescents 
have risen an average of about 45 percent between 1960 and the 
early 1980's. A general decline in physical activity was cited as one 
of the primary reasons. 

Half of all children from kindergarten through 12th grade show 
at least one factor for health disease. This is important, because it 
is putting them at risk of developing diseases associated with a 
sedentary lifestyle. 

And with regard to the relationship of nutrition, I am not a nu- 
tritionist by profession. My knowledge is based on research relating 
to female athletes and how the combination of nutrition and phys- 
ical activity is beneficial. However, I was taught from a very young 
age how important good nutrition and physical activity are in de- 
veloping and maintaining sound minds and bodies. Yet, what I was 
taught and the messages people receive are not always consistent. 
The message that the ideal woman should be thin is contrary to 
common sense and good health. Being as thin as one thinks he or 
she could be can severely damage one's physical and mental health. 

The female athlete triad: "Disordered eating, amenorrhea and 
osteoporosis" is a term to describe three interrelated problems that 
can cause life-long health problems in female athletes. Treatment 
often requires a team of health-care providers, including a physi- 
cian, psychologist, and a nutritionist. 

Sixty-two percent of female athletes participating in certain 
sports may suffer some kind of disorder in eating which can range 
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from the use of laxatives and diuretics to life-threatening anorexia 
nervosa or bulimia. A female athlete is more likely to seek medical 
help if risks from inadequate calcium, poor nutrition, and amenor- 
rhea are explained in a nonjudgmental manner. Binging or purging 
is not the problem. What causes the problem is if the young person 
is dissatisfied with her body image. Sixty percent of those afflicted 
with eating disorders will recover from the disease, and the young- 
er the child with the problem, the better the recovery. 

Amenorrhea or irregular menstrual cycles are associated with 
low reproduction hormone levels and, if left alone, combined with 
poor nutrition, can lead to inadequate bone structure. Scientists 
have seen amenorrheic 20 year olds with osteoporotic bones similar 
to those found in their 70-year-old grandmothers. The bones may 
predispose women to spine, wrist, and hip fractures later in life. 

High school principals place physical fitness last on their 10 
goals for education, yet their second goal ia developing good self- 
image. Athletes, especially female athletes, have a more positive 
body image than do female nonathletes. 

Healthy People 2000 Objectives want to increase to at least 50 
percent the proportion of overweight people aged 12 and older who 
have adopted sound dietary practices combined with regular phys- 
ical activity to attain an appropriate body weight. The results of 
weight loss programs focused on dietary restrictions alone have not 
been encouraging. Physical activity burns calories, increases the 
proportion of lean to body fat body mass, and raises the metabolic 
rate. Therefore, a combination of both caloric control and increased 
physical activity is important for attaining a healthy body. Thank 
you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Larkin appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. STENHOLM. Thank you. Next, Judi Adams, president of the 
Wheat Foods Council. 

STATEMENT OF JUDI ADAMS, PRESIDENT, WHEAT FOODS 

COUNCIL 

Ms. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
thank you for the opportunity to testify on the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's proposed rule to modernize nutrition objectives for 
school meals. 

I am Judi Adams, a registered dietician and president of the 
Wheat Foods Council. The Wheat Foods Council is a nonprofit nu- 
trition education organization supported by farmer-funded wheat 
checkoff commissions, milling and baking companies, as well as a 
number of pasta, cereal, end cracker manufacturers. 

The council's charter is to teach Americans improved nutrition 
through increased consumption of grains. Our efforts focus on en- 
couraging people to follow the U.S. dietary guidelines and the food 
guide pyramid. 

Like you, we are committed to healthier Americans. We applaud 
USDA's work to improve the nutritional q< ,lity of the breakfast 
and lunches served in the national school meal program. With the 
right ingredients, by offering tasty, affordable, and nutritionally 
balanced meals at school, it can serve as a model to help improve 
the eating habits and, ultimately, the health of all Americans. 
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We are pleased by the proposed rule's emphasis on the scientif- 
ically based U.S. dietary guidelines published nearly 4 years ago. 
By implementing the dietary guidelines, we can assure that school 
meals provide our children with a variety of foods lower in choles- 
terol and fat and with plenty of fruits, vegetables and grains. 

Clearly, it is time for the school meal program to be updated. We 
are not yet convinced, however, that a drastic change to the 
untested nutrient standards approach is necessary. In our view, 
the approach warrants further study before widespread implemen- 
tation. 

While nutrient standards calculated by a computer may provide 
meals with exacting nutrition, they risk achieving menu variety 
and balance. By focusing on nutrients instead of foods, the proposal 
will not teach children how to plan their own meals using the vari- 
ety of foods approach of the food guide pyramid. While we feast on 
statistics, people may be left starving for practical nutrition infor- 
mation. 

To address this concern, we believe it would be better for USDA 
to immediately update the existing school meal patterns in accord- 
ance with the U.S. dietary guidelines of 1990 and incorporate these 
changes into the proposed rule. While meal patterns have long 
been the practical template for balancing school meals, the pro- 
gram is still operating with meal patterns that reflect old nutrition 
information. 

Updating meal patterns will do two things. First, they will pro- 
vide immediate guidance and direction to the thousands of food 
service officials who want to make changes now. Second, updated 
meal patterns would provide time to complete and evaluate the 
pilot studies contained in the proposal to see if the nutrient stand- 
ards menu plan approach is a practical and effective means of im- 
proving the nutritional quality of school meals. 

In short, we don't know if the nutrient standard approach will 
work: Will it provide sufficient guidance and flexibility to school 
food service directors, and will it produce meals that kids want to 
eat? The pilot studies should answer those questions. In the mean- 
time, we think it would be wise to improve the program imme- 
diately through updated meal patterns. 

If a nutrient standards menu plan is deemed the best way to op- 
timize the nutritional content of school meals, we need to pay very 
careful attention to the specific nutrient goals established in such 
an approach. We are concerned that USDA's proposed standards 
provide quantifiable targets for only five select nutrients: Protein, 
calcium, iron, vitamin A, and vitamin C. The proposal ignores criti- 
cally important nutrients, like complex carbohydrates, fiber, and B 
vitamins. Goals for these nutrients are necessary to help assure 
that future school meals follow U.S. dietary guidelines. USDA's 
own study of the impact of nutrient standards included a require- 
ment that not less than 50 percent of calories come from carbo- 
hydrates, yet there is no such standard in the proposed rule. 

Absent such a carbohydrate requirement in the proposed rale, 
there are risks in replacing the traditional meal pattern approach 
with an exclusive nutrient standards approach. Because of the total 
caloric emphasis on protein and fat, there is no guarantee that 
school children will receive meals that contain adequate levels of 
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carbohydrates and fiber. A super-fortified high protein food bar, for 
example, could replace traditional foods in achieving nutrient goals. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, let's first update the meal patterns. 
If that doesn't optimize school meals, then let's introduce nutrient 
standards, including targets for fiber, carbohydrates,., -in d B vita- 
mins. 

Again, we commend the USDA and Assistant Secretary Ellen 
Haas for proposing changes in the national school lunch and school 
breakfast programs. We believe this is an important effort to im- 
prove the nutritional quality and health of America's children. We 
look forward to working with the Department on our concerns. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Adams appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. STENHOLM. Thank you. Next, we will hear from Mr. Tom 
Stenzel, president of the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion. 

STATEMENT OF TOM STENZEL, PRESIDENT, UNITED FRESH 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. STENZEL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In the interest of time, 
let me be brief at this hour. 

Certainly all of us in the room share the goals. We are part of 
that 94 percent that Assistant Secretary Haas said do share the 
goals for improving our school lunch programs. At the same time, 
we share many of the concerns that you have already heard ad- 
dressed in terms of the specifics; the devil is in the details. While 
we do support very strongly the concept philosophically, the nutri- 
ent standard menu planning approach as a measurement tool, we 
think, is helpful. But it can't be the entire measurement tool in 
judging the standard of school lunches. In fact, it probably is not 
terribly helpful as a menu planning tool, either. 

We appreciate the flexibility that would be offered by the nutri- 
ent standard approach, but as Ms Adams just mentioned, the high- 
protein power bar would qualify for a nutrient standard approach 
and leave out many of the traditional foods that are guaranteed in 
the school lunch program through the current menu-based plan- 
ning system. If it is possible, I would like to endorse the comments 
of the Society for Nutrition Education, Dr. Cronin's comments, as 
an independent health and nutrition organization. I have had a 
chance to read their comments here. I think they have said every- 
thing possible that any of us in the commodities world could say 
and perhaps from a less self-serving standpoint, so I appreciate 
that. 

A couple key issues. First, on the topic of fortified foods. We be- 
lieve the Department must prepare a detailed policy to prevent 
schools from overrelying on these food products. The proposal does 
not distinguish between naturally occurring nutrients and those 
that are added through fortification. The Department does indicate 
a commitment to the principle that a variety of conventional foods 
should constitute the primary vehicle for nutrients. However, in 
the absence of a clear policy on fortification, the hope that schools 
will rely upon conventional foods for the delivery of essential nutri- 
ents is not at all assured. Simply stated, the extent of fortified 
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foods in the school lunch program is left unregulated by the current 
proposal. 

I think as most of us know, scientifically, there are many studies 
that raise questions as to the benefits of fortification in terms of 
providing adequate nutrients in the food supply as compared with 
consuming whole fruits and vegetables or other foods to reduce the 
risk of long-term disease. Scientific efforts to isolate the health ben- 
efits of specific nutrients is wrought with conflicting results, mak- 
ing it apparent that no single ingredient of nutrients in foods, such 
as vitamins or antioxidants, can by themselves be the cure-all for 
prevention of cancer or other long-term diseases. 

Reliance upon fortified foods to deliver good health would be a 
serious mistake. I might point out that this discriminatory treat- 
ment of fortified foods would still represent sound policy for the De- 
partment. A similar policy was incorporated by the FDA into our 
Nation's food labeling regulations. Under FDA regulations, a for- 
tified food is prohibited from bearing any health claims unless it 
provides at least 10 percent the referenced daily intake or the daily 
reference value for vitamin A, vitamin C, iron, calcium, or protein 
prior to its fortification. 

Another point I would like to stress is certainly our goal here is 
to increase the use of the dietary guidelines as a standard for the 
school lunch program. However, it does seem as though the Depart- 
ment has missed several of the guidelines. 

I note that Congressman Roberts had the brochure with all of 
the guidelines, and we call our attention to the one, be sure to eat 
plenty of fruits, vegetables, and grains. Somehow we missed that 
one in developing the nutrient standard process for evaluating 
school meals. We have defined a way — and I encourage the depart- 
ment as they sift through the 6,000 comments to find a way to en- 
sure accountability for meeting that very essential dietary guide- 
line — eating plenty of fruits, vegetables, and grain products. 

I would like to conclude with one comment on something that As- 
sistant Secretary Haas mentioned; the baked potato versus french 
fry example. I think she is absolutely right. We have to find a way 
in evaluating our school lunch program to make a difference, to un- 
derstand nutritionally how that potato is prepared and what im- 
pact it has. But at the same time, Mr. Chairman, we have to make 
sure that we ensure that potato is part of the School Lunch Pro- 
gram. The same way that we have to ensure that other fruits and 
vegetables are part and we are not simply consuming fortified 
foods. 

In conclusion, we support the goals of the Department, but I 
think very clearly, there are some improvements that need to be 
made in the regulatory process, and thank you for your support 
and holding this hearing. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stenzel appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you. Next, Mrs. Sheri Spader, chair- 
person, food policy committee, National Cattlemen's Association. 
Mrs. Spader. 
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STATEMENT OF SHERI SPADER, CHAIRPERSON, FOOD POLICY 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 

Mrs. SPADER. Good afternoon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the subcommittee, for the opportunity to speak to you 
today. My name is Sheri Spader, as you said, and I am from the 
northwest corner of Missouri where we raise cattle and kids. I am 
a mother of three, a former teacher, and a volunteer for the Na- 
tional Cattlemen's Association. 

Cattle producers have long been committed to providing good nu- 
trition for the Nation's children who are our children. Since the 
onset of the national school lunch program, beef has provided much 
of the needed protein, iron, zinc, and B vitamins for children, many 
of whom were not getting adequate nutrients otherwise. Defi- 
ciencies in these nutrients may result in impaired work and intel- 
lectual performance, behavioral disorders, and decreased resistance 
to disease. 

When health officials recommended decreasing fat in the diet, 
the cattle industry responded. Cattle producers have worked, and 
are continuing to work, to lower fat in today's beef. In the last dec- 
ade, beef producers, in conjunction with packers and retailers, have 
reduced the overall fat in the retail case by 27 percent. Through 
the industry checkoff program, the beef industry has funded re- 
search to develop and test market a ground beef patty with only 

10 percent fat. Low fat beef patties now make up a large portion 
of beef patties purchased by the national school lunch program. 

With such progress being made, Mr. Chairman, we are greatly 
concerned that there remains the idea that if red meat is reduced 
or eliminated in the school lunch program, the fat content will be 
sufficiently reduced to meet the dietary guidelines. Beef or red 
meat is not the No. 1 contributor of fat to the diet. USDA's 1987- 
1988 nationwide food consumption survey, data shows that beef 
contributes only about 9 percent of total fat in children's diets age 
1 through 10 and about 12 percent of the total fat in the diets of 

11 to 18 year olds. Therefore, approximately 90 percent of the fat 
in the diets of the Nation's children is coming from sources other 
than beef or red meat. 

Note that while fat from beef intake has gone down over the 
years, total fat intake has gone up. To overcome this myth, NCA 
supports educational programs for school service personnel, par- 
ents, and children providing this information. We believe that pro- 
ducer groups and USDA can work together to educate these parties 
that giving up or reducing an entire food group does not equal a 
sufficiently low-fat, -healthy, well-balanced diet. -USDA's food guide 
pyramid teaches that lean beef fits well into a healthy well-bal- 
anced diet. NCA supports such nutrition education that is based on 
sound science. 

The beef industry has been a leader in developing a program 
that meets the dietary guidelines and educates all involved toward 
healthier eating. As one of the most promising and effective pro- 
grams to reduce fat and sodium in school lunch programs, the 
lunchpower program was developed by the University of Minnesota 
in conjunction with the Beef Industry Council. Lunchpower was im- 
plemented in 34 elementary schools in Minnesota and is now being 
used in that many States. 
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In addition to menu planning and good purchasing to reduce the 
tat and sodium content, familiar recipes were modified to produce 
lower fat and sodium items that were highly acceptable to stu- 
dents. For example, the cooks drain and rinse ground beef used in 
tacos, resulting in a popular entre item that is nine grams lower 
in lat, on average, than the unmodified product. 

Evaluation results of the program have shown that there is sig- 
nificant decreases in both total grams of fat and the percentage of 
energy from fat. When comparing baseline and follow-up data? the 
percentage of energy from fat in the diet decreased from 40 percent 
to 28 percent. Furthermore, these lower sodium and lower fat 
meals were convenient for the schools and student participation in 
the lunch programs was maintained. 

Lunchpower is a food-based program, rather than nutrient-based 
criteria have been set for purchasing and preparation to meet the 
dietary guidelines and the RDA's. NCA supports such a food-based 
system. This program has been shown to work and been proven ef- 
fective. There are virtually no added costs. Food service personnel 
like it. Children like the food, and it allows for a variety of foods 
as is recommended by the dietary guidelines. 

In summary, the National Cattlemen's Association supports nu- 
tation recommendations based on sound scientific principles with 
accurate interpretation and communication with the public To 
focus narrowly on fat in the diets of children rather than an overall 
healthy diet can lead to less than desirable outcomes, such as the 
increased incidence of eating disorders and osteoporosis, lethargy 
and developmental disorders. 

Careful monitoring syi ^ms with scientific, valid measurement 
tools must be put into place to track and measure the effects of 
such changes on the diets of children. We cannot lose sight of the 
original goal of the national school lunch program, which is to pre- 
vent nutritional deficiencies in America's children. Nutritious 
meals are vital to a child's learning, intellectual performance, and 
overall growth. ' 

The National Cattlemen's Association looks forward to working 
with the committee and the Department as recommendations for 
changing the national school iunch program are finalized. I wel- 
come any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Spader appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

.. Mr ; SJBNHOLM. Next Mr. Jim Barr, chief executive officer, Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES C. BARK, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 

Mr. BAKR. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Roberts, and Mr. Gun- 
derson. I am Jim Barr, chief executive officer of the National Milk 
Producers Federation, which is the national farm commodity orga- 
nization representing this Nation's dairy farmers and their co- 
operatives that they own and operate. 

The National Milk Producers Federation, too, supports the goals 
ot the Department of Agriculture to provide nutrition objectives for 
school meals, but we too have some concerns. 
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Hie National Milk Producers Federation supports the current 
food-based menu system and opposes changing the current menu 
planning as currently proposed. Second, the federation is concerned 
about the impact of imposing the adult dietary guidelines to chil- 
dren without modification. The federation's third concern is the sig- 
nificant financial burden the regulations will place on the public 
school systems, the taxpayer, and the agricultural community. 

The proposed nutrient standard menu planning is a costly, Gov- 
ernment-controlled program. The proposed regulation seeks sweep- 
ing changes to the national school lunch program without support 
from the general public or private industry. The federation, along 
with other groups, strongly support the use of negotiated rule- 
making in amending the national school lunch program to foster 
open dialog between the Department and all affected parties in im- 
proving rather than eliminating a program that has successfully 
fed millions of children for over 50 years. 

The dietary guidelines, while laudable, are based on a study of 
adult males. The USDA proposes to apply them to children without 
taking age and development into consideration. For example, the 
dietary guidelines recommend that alcoholic beverages be served in 
moderation. No one would think of applying this guideline to the 
school lunch program. Common sense and prudence must be used 
in adopting adult guidelines for children until dietary guidelines for 
children are developed. 

The federation advocates a restriction on the use of fortified 
foods. The federation urges the Department to adopt the California 
statutory language to restrict the use of fortified foods which do not 
supply the essential micronutrients found in conventional foods. 
The proposed regulations omit designation of serving sizes for food, 
a practice that has been effective in guaranteeing that children re- 
ceive an adequate amount of food. 

The federation proposes a change in the concept of "offer versus 
serve" to include foods from all food groups, especially fruits and 
vegetables in a reimbursable meal to solve the problem of inad- 
equate consumption of fruits, vegetables, and milk. A reimbursable 
meal should include five of the five offerings, not three out of the 
five or two out of three of the offerings. Students cannot consume 
a balanced meal unless they are exposed to different foods on their 
plate. 

The federation proposes that milk, especially flavored milk, be a 
component of every reimbursable meal. The federation estimates 
that the proposed changes in the school lunch program could re- 
duce milk prices to dairy farmers by as much as 30 to 40 cents per 
hundredweight and decrease farm revenue by $450 to $600 million 
annually, which would drive thousands of dairy family farmers out 
of business. 

Mr. Chairman, the sweeping changes of nutrient standard menu 
planning are impractical and unnecessary. The broad goals of the 
dietary guidelines can be met using the current program. One of 
the federation's members, the Associated Milk Producers, has de- 
veloped two programs to help school food service menu planners re- 
duce the fat content of meals while maintaining adequate calories 
for growing children. Trimming the fat is available nationally from 
the American School Food Service Association and was awarded 
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the President's Circle Nutrition Education Award by the American 
Dietetic Association. The award is given in recognition of the devel- 
opment and dissemination of scientifically sound nutrition informa- 
tion which is unique and creative. 

The newest program developed by AMPI is target your market, 
a comprehensive program for teaching food service staff how to 
market their program to attract students to the cafeteria and to 
balanced, nutritionally sound meals. And I have a copy of that I 
would like to submit to the subcommittee for information. Trim- 
ming the fat and target your market were field tested extensively 
with school food service personnel. The results are materials that 
are based on sound education principles and materials that are 
well received by the school food service. 

Mr. Chairman, practical, effective, simple approaches to improv- 
ing the Nation's school lunch program, such as target your market 
and trimming the fat, are examples of the programs the Depart- 
ment should be supporting, not cumbersome, costly, untested pro- 
grams, such as the nutrient standard menu planning and assisted 
nutrient standard menu planning. 
We thank you for this opportunity to testify. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Barr appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you. Next witness, Ms. Duggan, senior 
vice president, National Food Processors Association. 

STATEMENT OF J U ANITA DUGGAN, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS, NATIONAL FOOD PROCESSORS AS- 
SOCIATION 

Ms. Duggan. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Roberts. I 
am Juanita Duggan, for the National Food Processors Association. 
We are grateful to have the opportunity to testify at this hearing 
today on school lunch and breakfast programs. 

And NFPA supports the efforts of USDA to incorporate the prin- 
ciples of the dietary guidelines into American meal planning and 
other food programs. We support the proposed evaluation of menus 
in school lunch and school breakfast on a weekly basis. This ap- 
proach applies the principles of the dietary guidelines for Ameri- 
cans in an appropriate manner. 

Most nutrition education programs emphasize that dietary status 
is best evaluated over a period of time. A weekly evaluation of 
school lunch or breakfast menus will allow school food service oper- 
ators to offer a variety of menu items, exercise creativity in meal 
planning, and offer meals that students are more likely to select 
and, more importantly, consume. It applies USDA's unstated yet 
clear philosophy for school lunch and school breakfast menu devel- 
opment that virtually all foods can have a place in the school feed- 
ing programs. 

We applaud FNS for recognizing that almost all foods are appro- 
priate for inclusion in these feeding programs. We urge USDA to 
continue to avoid creating any kind of good food/bad food dichotomy 
in the school lunch or school breakfast programs. 

NFPA members produce an enormous variety of processed foods 
that can continue to play a fundamental role in the programs. The 
diversity of products make it easy to include foods that are enjoyed 
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by most students. These products are nutritious, convenient to 
store and use, available throughout the year, and low in cost. Most 
of our manufacturers have spent many years reformulating prod- 
ucts into low-fat versions, low sodium versions, and they will be 
available only to help meet the 30 percent of calories from fat in 
the nutrient standards that are being adopted. 

There are several technical issues in the proposed nils that I 
would like to address. NFPA supports in concept, the provision that 
nutrients in the school breakfast and school lunch program should 
be provided by the dietary guidelines. We also urge FNS to con- 
sider appropriately fortified foods do have a place in the feeding 
program*. We would recommend that any food that contributes 
oyer the course of a week, whether fortified or not, should be eligi- 
ble for inclusion on a school feeding program menu. This would 
mean that fortified foods, such as enriched breads, vitamin A and 
D milk products, some juice beverages which may not contain 100 
percent juice but are nonetheless equally good sources of vitamins 
and minerals through enrichment, and breakfast cereals would not 
be eliminated from school feeding programs. 

We appreciate the FNS' concern about the over fortification of 
foods and we suggest that FNS can control potential over- 
fortification by not extending credit for food guidelines that are cur- 
rently established by the Food and Drug Administration's fortifica- 
tion policy. They could incorporate by reference the FDA's current 
fortification policy and take care of many of the concerns of 
overfortification without excluding some of the appropriately for- 
tified foods from the program. 

In addition, we have some concerns about the national nutrient 
data base for child nutrition. FNS has proposed support for the 
school lunch and breakfast program be provided through the na- 
tional data base and by proposals which range from analytical and 
quality control requirements for data to the exclusion of nutrient 
data bases developed by third parties that would impose a signifi- 
cant barrier to full participation in the school feeding programs by 
many food processing companies. 

Unless the current criteria are used, very few food companies are 
likely to undertake the expense in providing data to the data base. 
The food service operators would be limited in selection and menus. 
The students could face a situation that some of their favorite 
healthy foods would, not be offered and the processed food industry, 
especially small businesses, would be effectively excluded from the 
program. 

And NFPA recognizes the problems with this data base is outside 
the scope of the proposed rulemaking and we are participating in 
discussions with both FNS and ARS to attempt to resolve these dif- 
ficulties. But we bring it to your attention because we do think it 
is an important aspect of your regulatory oversight of the Depart- 
ment's programs. 

NFPA supports full implementations to the school lunch and 
school breakfast programs not later than July 1 of 1998. We believe 
it will take a significant period of time for this new approach to be 
tested by schools of all resource levels and for existing problems to 
be resolved, and for food service operators to feel comfortable with 
the planning system. They will need to be trained in the software. 
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Some will have to become familiar with the computerized menus 
for the first time in their careers. Too, slowly, it should be meas- 
ured against the assurance that each year during the transition pe- 
riod, more and more schools are likely to complete the process of 
converting to the nutrient standard program. We will be happy to 
work with the Department to achieve these goals both in the 
present and the future. 

We appreciate the efforts of this committee and would welcome 
any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Duggan appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. STENHOLM. Thank you very much. Thank each of the panel 
members today for some excellent, very in-depth testimony. Mr. 
Roberts. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I echo the chairman's comments. I think at the 
very least we should have provided you a high fortified, high cal- 
orie, high sugar supplement here to at least keep you through the 
hearing. 

Dr. Zlotkin, let me sort of refresh my memory; 1990, the Cana- 
dian Minister of National Health and Welfare published the nutri- 
tion recommendation for Canadians. Very similar to the U.S., De- 
partment of Agriculture, the HHS publication dietary guidelines for 
healthy Americans. Both reports conclude that healthy people over 
2 years should have a diet comprised of no more than 30 percent 
of calories from fat. 

Now, last year you went back, according to your testimony, and 
you reexamined the issues related to dietary fat in children and 
concluded that during childhood the emphasis should be placed on 
diets that provide adequate energy or calories and eating patterns 
which emphasize a variety and include lower fat foods. The report 
found that meeting children's energy requirement is a priority. 
More flexibility needed for children in regard to their fat intake. I 
may be making an assumption here that is not accurate out of prej- 
udice, but is it correct to conclude that a growing child's diet should 
not be restricted by a specific fat content requirement? 

Dr. ZLOTKIN. That is the intent of the 1992, the document pub- 
lished in 1993 which revisited the issue of whether or not children 
should be treated as small adults, yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Would you agree there should be a transition, I 
emphasize the word "transition," from the age of 2 until the end 
of a child's growing period to a diet consisting of no more than 30 
percent of calories from fat? 

Dr. Zlotkin. In general principle, yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Have you visited with Secretary Haas about this? 
Have you had a Haas-Zlotkin debate that you perhaps could have 
had if you had been on the same panel? 

Dr. ZLOTKIN. I have not. I realized when I was listening to Sec- 
retary Haas that what I had to say was perhaps appropriate but 
the timing may be inappropriate. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I thought the timing was very appropriate. I have 
here your conclusions. Other than the fact that the proposal as rec- 
ommended by Secretary Haas, you stated there is no evidence that 
implementing — or the implementation of a diet providing 30 per- 
cent of energy as fat, 10 percent of energy as saturated would re- 
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duce illness. So it wouldn't accomplish the goals. That is not all the 
goals. I am being a little harsh here and it might be counter- 
productive and it might cost more. 

Why, is it a very supportive conclusion? Where do you think we 
are headed in this? I mean, we have raised the cost issue and we 
have a situation here where you are talking about the importance 
for children of acquiring a good habit, recognized as the need to es- 
tablish the eating pattern for the whole family. They didn't make 
that point very well. Breakfast, lunch, and dinner, or supper, as we 
say in Kansas and that is the total intake, not to mention what Ms. 
Larkin is all about in terms of exercising in effect what grand- 
mother told us back in the 1940's, those dreadful old days as we 
have heard referred to by Secretary Haas in terms of common 
sense, et cetera, et cetera. Where are we with this? Do you think 
it is going to work or not? 

Dr. ZLOTKIN. Well, with all due respect to Secretary Haas, I don't 
think it is going to work, and I think the question that Congress- 
man Gunderson askt ' was in fact a key question. Is there any doc- 
umentation that if you can change the current fat intake, which in 
Canada is about 35, 36 percent, and I think it is about the same 
m * u United States, down to what they achieved in California, 
which I think on one of their test programs was maybe 32, 33 per- 
cent, whether that is going to make any difference. 

I can say as far as I know, there is absolutely no documentation 
that a change in total fat intake of 2 or 3 percent in children is 
either going to affect the child when they are a child; there is abso- 
lutely no documentation that I know of that it is going to have any 
effect on the risk of that child once they become an adult of devel- 
oping cardiovascular heart disease. The data is simply not there. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Ms. Dugan, how often do new processed foods come 
on the U.S. market? You know where I am headed, because I am 
concerned about the complexity of the rule and the lack of the flexi- 
bility in selecting new food products. How often do new processed 
foods come on the U.S. market? You were referring to that. 

Ms. Duggan. Newly reformulated products? 

Mr. Roberts. Yes. 

Ms. Duggan. Every day. I mean, companies are reformulating 
products all the time to achieve new nutritional profiles. Some of 
this has been largely driven by consumer desire to lower the fat in- 
take over tii e and has been very much driven by the Nutrition La- 
beling and Education Act, which was established by FDA or estab- 
lished by Congress and implemented by FDA and just became ef- 
fective in August of this year. 

So our companies were scrambling to reformulate products to be 
able to take advantage of the descriptor definitions that were es- 
tablished there, strict definitions for reduced fat, low fat, and low 
sodium. And many other descriptors. All of them are defined by 
FDA now and our companies spent 4 years reformulating products 
to be able to bear those descriptors and they are on the market- 
place and they are coming out every day. It would be impossible 
for me to tell you. There are 250 billion labels out there that were 
just overhauled under the NLEA 
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Mr Roberts. Well, if local school districts are going to be re- 
quired to assess the nutrient value of all foods used in schools and 
the new products, how are they going to do this? 

ho ifk S U ^™\ Na M? nal Food , Proce ssors Association products will 
be labeled That will assist them in that effort. It could be quite 
complicated, it seems. q 

Mr. Roberts. Mrs. Spader, I want to thank you for your testi- 
mony. In the beef industry over the last 10 years, we have made 
a lot of progress in reducing the fat content. I understand prior to 

wh,wIrl a ? mmiS • rati0 ", ^ at we were "nutritionally negfeXl," 
whatever that term is, and that now have started off a new era in 
America where we have a right to life and liberty and the pursuit 
of a fat-free diet. But I want to thank you for making the comment 
and really stressing that, the beef industry is p2g a much bet- 
ter Product and is on the crest of the wave with whit Americans 
S if -f.u ba . Se b , ei ? g testimon y that we have heard today. I 

t > mJ&Z» r^t^A f°; , an u a nSWe / for you or not ' but 1 did want 
to make that point and I thank you for your testimony. 

Mrs. Spader. Thank you. y 

Mr. Roberts. I yield back. 

Mr. Stenholm. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I sit here and I 
wonaer what will Pat Roberts be like in 20 years. But I was going 
P,fLh^F ar !'- y .? U heard £ e discus sion between Dr. Zlotkin and 
™l?Ti? S W t^* i Pr °T es l here is h °P e for p at Roberts. I was 
proud of him It took a lot of instruction and prodding but I knew 

Z fina ^ y C ^ m - e - That is sort of an P inside joke because 

he is not known as Mr. Dairy on this committee 

I want to ask two questions of all of you and these are very brief 

i U mS" S - S there anybody on the panel who believes the proposed 

Jhlnge? Promulgated as presently written without 

How many of you on the panel would support Congress insisting 
°n f n >fflS ated ^ lem 0 akin gi a s I explained earlier and as is incSf 
n 1 J ementary S u econ ^ry Education Act in the House, as the 
next step, a process by which they have to meet with all of the in- 
terested parents, yourselves included, and try to work out consen- 
step? ° nS ' many y ° U W ° Uld su PP° rt that as the next 

Mr. Barr. We would strongly support it, Mr. Gunderson. 
Mr. Gunderson. Anybody oppose that? 

Ms. Cronin. Congressman, I represent the Society for Nutrition 
Education, an association of 2,500 members. We also have a nego- 
tiated process for developing our positions. We have no position on 
negotiated rulemaking. F 

Mr. Gunderson. That is fair. 

Mr. Stenzel. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Yes. 

Mr. Stenzel. We are not certain at this point that that would 
be a necessary step. We feel the Department has asked for and re- 
ceived a tremendous amount of input in the rulemaking process 
and it remains to be seen exactly how seriously they take all of 

T^T-V We . W1 1 hope - for the best and tr y to stay on the 
ledge a little bit on that question. 
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Mr. GUNDERSON. What if they don't? I mean, you heard her com- 
ments about extending the comment period. You are more of an op- 
timist than I am. All right. I just wanted to get your analysis on 
those two questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr STENHOLM. I thank each of the panel members for your testi- 
mony today. We look forward to working with you and your groups 
very closely and working with the Department and achieving the 
agreed upon goal. Everyone here has stated an agreement with the 
goal but we have some different views as to how they might be ac- 
complished and we appreciate that very much. We call the last 
panel. 

Our next witness is Vivian Pilant, president of the American 
School Food Service Association. 

STATEMENT OF VIVIAN PILANT, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
SCHOOL FOOT) SERVICE ASSOCIATION, AND DIRECTOR, 
FOOD SERVICES, STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Ms PILANT. Thank you. I really appreciate you asking us to tes- 
tify today. I also would like to say I am the State director for the 
school nutrition programs in South Carolina. We have submitted 
our comments to you. We would like for you to please submit those 
as part of our hearing record and allow me to summarize as fol- 
lows 

The American School Food Service Association strongly supports 
the goal of implementing the dietary guidelines throughout the Na- 
tion's school systems. The issue is not whether to implement the 
dietary guidelines, but whether, how to implement the dietary 
guidelines. Implementing the dietary guidelines in 93,000 schools 
that serve over 25 million lunches a day is a very complicated, 
technical subject. We believe it may be possible to implement the 
dietary guidelines faster than has been proposed by the Depart- 
ment if schools are given flexibility on how to accomplish that. 

Indeed, we believe it may be possible to implement the dietary 
guidelines by 1996, 2 years earlier than has been proposed by the 
Department in a more cost-effective manner if nutrient standard 
menu planning is made an optional method, as opposed to an un- 
funded national mandate. We believe that nutrient standard menu 
planning to be an effective and important tool for school systems 
that have adequate personnel and resources, but as you know, Mr. 
Chairman, there is a great diversity throughout this country and 
not every school district has the same resources. ( 

It is also important to point out that the Department s pilot pro- 
gram implementing nutrient standard menu planning in 34 school 
districts has been postponed officially from September to January 
of 1995. In short, these regulations seek to mandate in 93,000 
schools a system that has not yet been piloted. The pilot is de- 
signed as a 3-year study with the results to be reported in the 
fourth year. We believe a food-based menu system must be avail- 
able to schools as an optional method for implementing the dietary 
guidelines. It has a track record. School food service personnel un- 
derstand the concept of planning menus around foods and that is 
how kids relate to selecting food. 
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According to USDA in 1992, 44 percent of the schools offered 
meals consistent with the dietary guidelines. That number would 
be higher today. We urge the Department to work with State and 
local school food service officials. We have a shared responsibility 
to the children of America to come up with a program that provides 
maximum local flexibility and the quickest possible implementation 
of the dietary guidelines for Americans. 

I would also at this point like to insert some comments. From a 
letter to our association from a local school food service director, 
Kathleen Corrigan from the Mount Diablo district in California. 
They were the lead district in the original California network 
which has been using nutrient standard menu planning for 8 years 
under a USDA meal pattern waiver. 

And I quote, 

California's method of nutrient standard menu planning is different from that 
proposed by USDA. California does a simple average of entres only. If several entre 
choices are offered, the three most popular are averaged together. 

The USDA proposal used weighted averages for all foods offered which will dictate 
the choices we offer to students and regulating food choices does not create customer 
demand. Nutrient standard menu planning, the California method, is appropriate 
and can work at the elementary level. However, there is nothing to indicate it will 
work for secondary schools. 

Per the Federal Register: To provide variety and to encourage consumption and 
participations, schools should offer a selection of menu items, foods and types of 
milk from which children may make choices. Yet the regulations will restrict or 
eliminate choices for students: Mount Diablo has 15 secondary schools and menus 
are planned at the school, based on student preference. 

Currently, schools offer 10 to 15 entre choices, fresh and canned fruits, salad and 
ovenbaked french fries. The regulations would require us to standardize and limit 
choices, including the salad bars some sites offer. Interestingly, using weighted 
averages, we can add 8 to 16 ounces of Coke to our high school menu to meet the 
USDA regulations for fat and calories. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, speaking for the American School Food 
Service Association, while the focus of this hearing is on the pend- 
ing nutrition regulations, the Congrt<ss will soon be in conference 
on the 1995 child nutrition reauthorization bill. Allow me to urge 
the House conferees to bring the parties at this table into the rule- 
making process by vigorously supporting the provision in the 
House bill which require a negotiated rulemaking process. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Pilant appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Stenholm. Next, Dr. Allen Rosenfeld, director of government 
relations, Public Voice for Food and Health Policy. 

STATEMENT OF ALLEN ROSENFELD, DIRECTOR, POLICY AND 
PROGRAMS, PUBLIC VOICE FOR FOOD & HEALTH POLICY 

Mr. Rosenfeld. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you know for the past 6 years, Public Voice has been the lead- 
ing advocate for improvements in the nutritional quality of the 
school meals program. For too many of those years we were the 
lone voice for reform. Now I am happy to say, there appears to be 
widespread recognition that while the need to feed hungry children 
is primary, it makes no sense to expose those kids to higher risks 
of heart disease, stroke, obesity, and possibly cancer. 

I want to say from the outset that Public Voice strongly supports 
USDA's proposal. We do believe, however, the proposal must be 
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strengthened to ensure that the regulations realize their promise 
of better health for school-age children. 

One shortcoming of the proposal is its failure to propose stand- 
ards for important nutrients other than fat or saturated fat. We are 
therefore urging USDA to also set quantitative guidelines for cho- 
lesterol, sodium, and fiber based on levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the National Cancer Institute. All 
of these nutrients are critical for prevention of chronic health prob- 
lems and none should be excluded from the proposal. 

A question that is persistently asked about school lunch reform 
at this point is whether kids will be willing to eat lunches that 
have less fat and sodium. There seems to be a fear in some circles 
that kids will flee the program because tofu burgers and alfalfa 
sprouts will take over the school cafeterias and replace the bacon 
cheeseburgers, french fries, and pepperoni pizzas that the kids sim- 
ply can t live without. 

To test this hypothesis, being the research-based organization 
that we are, we contacted the real experts, those school food service 
directors who are already serving up the healthiest menus. Last 
week Public Voice released its sixth annual school lunch report en- 
titled, "Serving Up Success," which featured 41 case studies of pro- 
grams that have substantially improved the nutritional quality of 
their meals. In nearly every day, student participation remained 
constant or increased as a result of the nutritional changes that 
were made. 

Serving Up Success also helps to answer another key question; 
namely, can the schools do this in a timely fashion? I think we 
heard a little bit from Ms. Pilant, yes, she th'nks they can, even 
faster than the USDA has proposed with regard to their compliance 
deadline, but they are going to need something in order to make 
that happen. 

Our case studies also provide important evidence that schools 
can respond quickly and effectively when food service directors are 
given the opportunity to use their creativity and commitment. 

Based on this research, Public Voice has concluded that USDA 
needs to give schools the maximum amount of flexibility for achiev- 
ing the new nutritional goals. Public Voice does support the use of 
nutrient standard menu planning and assisted nutrient standard 
menu planning as proposed by USDA We also believe that other 
menu plans, such as the one that has been developed by the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, and perhaps even alternative meal patterns 
should be permitted but only as long as nutrient analyses are un- 
dertaken somewhere along the line to demonstrate that these other 
approaches in fact meet USDA's new nutritional standards. 

Additionally troubling the Public Voice is USDA's proposal to 
give schools until the 1998-1999 school year to meet the new 
standards. This would condemn program participants to a full 4 
more years of an unacceptable status quo. More than a decade has 
already elapsed since the original dietary guidelines for Americans 
wer? issued. The last thing we need is further delay. 

Even i USDA believes that a few less advantaged schools in both 
rural and urban areas will have difficulty complying before 1998- 
1999, a more appropriate response is to target those schools for 
technical assistance and additional flexibility while enforcing com- 
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pliance. The vast majority of the schools in the program, however, 
we believe, should be required to come in compliance by 1996- 



Whatever the final deadline established by USDA, the Depart- 
ment also needs to do some housecleaning of its own to help schools 
meet the new nutrition standards. USDA's commodity distribution 

Srogram continues to impose barriers to healthier school meals. 
Unfortunately there is little, if anything, in the current proposal to 
suggest that the Department as a whole has found a way to redi- 
rect its priorities in this area. 

As reported first in Public Voice's, "Serving Up Success," over the 
past 5 years, the 1 billion pounds or so of subsidized food sent di- 
rectly by USDA to schools through its commodity distribution pro- 
gram has provided between 47 and 50 percent of calories from fat, 
well over the 30 percent recommended by the dietary guidelines. 

Now, one does not have to be a mathematician to understand 
that if this keeps up, schools will find it unnecessarily difficult to 
develop meal plans that meet the dietary guidelines. 

Mr. Chairman, in our formal comments to USDA, which will be 
submitted tomorrow, Public Voice addressed these and other as- 
pects of the regulatory proposal in much greater detail. I would ask 
that these formal comments as well as our latest school lunch re- 
port be included as part of the record of this hearing. 

In summary, I want to reiterate Public Voice's support for 
USDA's proposal. With the right changes, USDA's proposal can 
lead to long, overdue action that will help safeguard the health of 
the Nation's youth. We look forward to working with the Depart- 
ment and with the Congress in advancing this issue as rapidly and 
effectively as possible. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rosenfeld appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 

Mr. Stenholm. Next, Ms. Lynn Parker, director of child nutri- 
tion programs and nutrition policy, Food Research and Action Cen- 
ter. 

STATEMENT OF LYNN PARKER, DIRECTOR, CHILD NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS AND NUTRITION POLICY, FOOD RESEARCH AND 
ACTION CENTER 

Ms. PARKER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee for inviting the Food Research and Action Center here 
today to share with you our thoughts on the proposed rule on nu- 
trition objectives for school meals. This is a very important issue 
for us and we really appreciate the opportunity to share our views 
with you. 

As you know, FRAC is a national organization, working to eradi- 
cate undernutrition and hunger in the country. For that reason we 
are concerned abou A . the potential impact of the proposed regula- 
tion. Over 25 million children nationwide eat school lunches every 
day in over 90,000 schools and over 5 million children eat school 
breakfast. 

Over half of the children that eat the lunch every day are low- 
income children and the vast majority of children in the school 
breakfast program are low income. These children depend on school 
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meals for a large percentage of the nutrients they take in every 
day, so these meals can mean the difference between good nutrition 
and hunger for many of these children. 

Thus, any major change in school lunch regulations has the po- 
tential for very positive or very negative impacts on all children, 
but especially low-income children. FRAC welcomes USDA's efforts 
and leadership on implementing the dietary guidelines in the 
school meals programs and we strongly support the goal of making 
the school meals more healthful. 

There are many positive aspects of the regulations and we ap- 
plaud them. We go into more detail in our formal statement on the 
positive aspects of the regs but let me just list them quickly. 

One is the calculation over a week's time of the fat content of the 
meals. We think that makes sense and is in the spirit of the die- 
tary guidelines. Second, the emphasis on corrective actions over pu- 
nitive sanctions. That is, when schools have difficulty complying 
with the new guidelines USDA is saying they will provide help on 
making the changes that are needed. We think that is much more 
positive than punitive action and we applaud USDA for doing that. 

And finally, we are glad to see that the Department is taking 
leadership on making more visible the importance of providing chil- 
dren enough time to eat the meals that are put in front of them. 

However, we believe that the regulations as proposed require 
some significant changes in order to accomplish the important 
goals that USDA has laid out for itself and for the nutrition pro- 
grams. Our prncipal concern is that the nutrient standard and as- 
sisted nutrient standard approach in the regulations require a level 
of resources, equipment, and trained personnel not currently 
present in many schools and school systems. 

The use of these methods requires computers, software, and staff 
to understand how to use nutrient analysis software, how to apply 
the complex set of planning and evaluation steps required, or the 
monetary resources to acquire them. This, I think, reflects many of 
the concerns raised by the members earlier in this testimony. 

There is no evidence in the regulations that schools or States are 
capable of handling this burden or that USDA has reviewed this 
in any systematic manner. Nor is there a comprehensive plan in 
the regulations on how the resources are going to be- made avail- 
able to schools from outside to implement the regulations. 

School meals are voluntary. Sometimes we forget this. School 
meals are voluntary in most States and most schools. We are con- 
cerned about regulations that are so complex and costly that they 
have the potential of being counterproductive. Instead of children 
receiving better school meals, we fear the proposed regulations 
have the potential of causing schools to drop out of the child nutri- 
tion programs. This would deprive children of meals they need, re- 
sulting in a negative impact on their diets, their growth and devel- 
opment, and their family's food security. 

A major suggestion that we urge is one that others have dis- 
cussed today and that is the development of a third option which 
would address the complex resource-intensive nature of the pro- 
posed regulations. This alternative described earlier in other's tes- 
timony is a modified meal pattern based on food, not on nutrients. 
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It could meet the nutrient, calorie and fat goals that USDA has 
laid out for the programs while recognizing that the training and 
the education of school food service personnel across this country 
varies greatly and the level of resources in various communities 
across the country also varies. 

A second recommendation we make is the testing of any new 
standards before they are implemented nationwide. The nutrient 
standard approach is a major change in the program that feeds 25 
million children in over 90,000 schools. It has the potential of nega- 
tive consequences for many schools and many children. Therefore, 
the new standard should be tested and evaluated by the Depart- 
ment before it is required in schools nationwide. There are cur- 
rently too many unknowns to require it nationally without some 
evaluation of its potential impact. 

We have discussed with people in California the pilot testing of 
the nutrient standards and they have told us that every three 
school districts that were involved in this program were provided 
anywhere from $30,000 to $50,000 to implement the pilot and were 
also required to hire a part-time dietician. We are also told that the 
State pushed the schools to serve fruits and vegetables and grains. 
This is a very different kind of program than the one USDA has 
recommended. 

In summary, although FRAC supports the Department's goal of 
implementing the dietary guidelines, we do not believe their pro- 
posed strategy does the trick. And we also think that they should 
think about other ways of accomplishing this goal including a third 
option— modified meal pattern based on foods. 

Finally, I would like to make one other point that is not directly 
related to the regulations but it is something we often forget. It is 
important to remember that while the school lunch and breakfast 
programs, and other child nutrition programs reach millions of chil- 
dren across this country, there are many other children in need 
who do not have access to these meals yet and a key aspect of im- 
proving children's nutritional well-being is to ensure access to child 
nutrition programs in their communities. USDA can play a crucial 
role in making this happen through their program policies, through 
their outreach efforts, in working to remove the barriers to partici- 
pation by schools and sponsors, and providing the financial incen- 
tives that are necessary to get program expansion to happen. 

We hope that in the future the Department takes on regulatory 
and legislative changes that will allow this program expansion to 
occur. We appreciate this opportunity to share our views, and 
thank you very much for your interest and your time. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Parker appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Stenholm. Thank you. And our last but certainly not least 
witness today is Vicki Rafel, member of the board of directors of 
the National Parent Teachers Association. Thank you for your 
patience. 
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STATEMENT OF VICKI RAFEL, MEMBER, BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, AND 
PRESIDENT, MARYLAND STATE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Ms. Rafel. Thank you. I am the president of the Maryland PTA 
and by virtue of that I serve on the national PTA board of direc- 
tors, and I am very pleased to be able to be here to testify today, 
even if it is last. I do a good job of mopping up at the end. 

We are very pleased to testify on this proposed rule, and I appre- 
ciate your willingness to include the longer written statement in 
the record of today's hearing. 

We applaud the USDA's current efforts to improve the school 
meals programs. For the past year, USDA has gone out of its way 
to seek public comments on its efforts to improve the nutrition of 
school meals. The PTA members testified at field hearings and sub- 
mitted comments on the agency's earlier nutrition proposals. We 
commend the Department for its willingness to work with parents 
on this issue. We support the major goal of USDA's proposed rule 
to lower the fat content of meals served in Americans schools In 
fact we support all the USDA Dietary Guidelines for Americans, 
the document used as the basis of this requirement. 

Our principal goals for the child nutrition programs are to ex- 
pand access and improve the nutritional quality of school meals; 
grant local schools maximum flexibility in administering the pro- 
grams; and involve parents as full partners in planning and imple- 
menting effective school meals programs. 

While we applaud the USDA for its leadership in developing this 
rule, we request some modifications to the proposal to assure that 
schools are able to comply without compromising children's access 
to free and reduced priced meals, and to maintain the effectiveness 
of our programs. 

The following are our recommendations for how the rule needs 
to be changed. 

Many individual schools, and school systems, do not currently 
have the computer equipment nor the properly trained staff to fol- 
low the nutrient standard planning system outlined in the NPRM. 
We recommend that a third option be developed based on the cur- 
rent, successful food-based, meal pattern system, which could be 
modified to meet the desired nutrient calorie and fat goals, as have 
been suggested by several other speakers here today. 

If this third modified option is not adopted, we recommend that 
USDA provide direct assistance to schools to acquire the equipment 
they need to comply with the NSMP system, rather than rely on 
the Assistant Nutrient Standard Menu Planning system, which 
limits schools' flexibility and control in menu planning and food 
preparation. 

We recommend that USDA be required to develop a plan with 
maximum input from parents and school officials, describing the 
actua' resources, technical assistance and training that will be 
made available to States and schools to help them comply with the 
regulations. 

The rule should strictly limit fortification of foods and require 
specifically that the amount of fruits, vegetables, and grains served 
are increased. We are concerned that this new system will create 
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increased complexity, causing schools to drop their school meal pro- 
grams. We would like to see results of an evaluation of the NSMP 
demonstration projects now underway. This would provide good in- 
formation about how this system works before it is required of all 
schools. 

The regulations should allow maximum local control in develop- 
ing menus, and in planning and preparing food. The rule should 
give more guidance or set goals for meeting all the dietary guide- 
lines, not just fat. 

Additional explanations of these recommendations along with 
comments on some positive aspects of the rule and future steps we 
believe need to be taken to improve the programs are included in 
our longer statements that will be inserted into today's record. 

Thank you for allowing us to present our views. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rafel appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. ROBERTS [assuming chair]. I want to thank all the witnesses, 
and for the record let me simply state that the chairman, Mr. Sten- 
holm, who had to leave on a temporary basis; — and just to show you 
that this committee is bipartisan in its attempt to achieve a more 
healthy diet, the chairman left me the gavel and with it indicated 
this is a gavel, hold it in either hand, in my case it should be the 
right one, and bang it once to adjourn, which we will do very 
quickly. 

I told the chairman that perhaps he had seen a preview of 1994. 
He indicated that that was a bit self-serving and premature, so I 
will not say that. 

I am going to make a statement here and then ask just a couple 
of questions, and I want to thank you for your patience and I want 
to thank you for your contributions. 

I think there has been an impression that was given here today 
that the school lunch program is somewhat of an antiquated and 
dangerous relic of the 1940's. That is not right. It is not correct. 
A reference has been made here today to an era of nutritional ne- 
glect. That was presumably all the decades prior to 1993. In fact, 
the school lunch program has been provided in local schools by 
local school food service workers who have struggled with very 
tight budgets and increasing Federal demands to provide the best 
food possible to America's schoolchildren. 

For the record, the 30 percent fat standard in the dietary guide- 
lines that are a focus of these proposed regulations, it was adopted 
in 1990. In every year since then, both the local school food service 
folks and the food and nutrition service have made innovations in 
the foods available to children to reduce the fat and sodium in the 
diet. 

Virtually no one is arguing with the goal of reducing fat and so- 
dium in school lunches. That has been the goal for 4 years. It con- 
tinues to be the goal. And Federal agencies have been working to 
reach that goal steadily as well as local school districts. 

So lest we become lost in the rhetoric as of today, we are discuss- 
ing whether or not the Department's proposed regulations to create 
a centralized nutrient based system is the best way to reach these 
goals. The goal is not in dispute, only the method of reaching it. 
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A question for any of you to comment on. The California School 
Food Service Association stated when the average fat level in 
school lunches drops below 32 percent, the student's participation 
in the program drops dramatically. Is there any correlation be- 
tween the reduction of the fat content of school meals and the rate 
of participation by the children in the program? 

Mr. Rosenfeld. If I could, I want to comment based on the re- 
port, "Serving Up Success" that we just released last week. In the 
41 case studies, we found that the vast majority of the individual 
schools that we looked at had either level or increased participation 
when the nutritional quality of the school meals was improved. So 
we are certainly seeing the reverse of that. 

Now, we do not claim that our 41 case studies represents a sta- 
tistically valid sample of the 93,000 school districts in the country, 
however, we did put together that survev based on the objective of 
looking at those who had made the kind of changes that USDA's 
proposed rule would try to bring about. So I think it sends an im- 
portant message that participation and improved nutritional qual- 
ity can go hand-in-hand. 

Ms. PlLANT. USDA's own study, which was conducted in 1992, 
which was 2Vz years ago, did report, and USDA's own study indi- 
cated if it were reduced lower than 32 percent, calories from fat, 
that participation did drop. Of course, that was 2Vi years ago and 
there may have been some improvements in that area since then. 

We also know that some of the testimony last year in the fall 
hearings when USDA conducted them there were some people that 
testified that they had implemented a 30 percent calories from fat 
and the participation had dropped. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Let me ask another question, and it is along the 
same lines and just as important, if not more so. Do any of you be- 
lieve that these proposed regulations will have the effect of driving 
schools out of the national school lunch program because of the 
complexity and the lack of flexibility in the rules? 

Ms. Parker, I think you testified that the average cost is some- 
where between $30,000 and $50,000, and that is a real concern to 
us on the committee because of the impact on children from needy 
families. We sure do not want people to drop out. 

Ms. Parker. The $30,000 to $50,000 figure that I mentioned is 
how much the State of California provided to every three school 
districts to implement the pilot and I was trying to make the point 
that it is costly to do it. California has done it in many pilot dis- 
tricts, but they spent a lot of money to do it, and that would be 
hard for other States to come up with. 

Mr. ROBERTS. How does that square with the commentary earlier 
that we are doing it at less cost? I realize there was a statement 
that we took from one budget function and provided it to the other, 
which is not really saving money, you are just making a statement 
on your priorities. 

Ms. Parker. California probably h?.d a larger administrative 
budget, I suspect, being the large State that they are, and perhaps 
had the ability to provide those funds, I don't think a lot of States 
in this country particularly now have that option. 

As I said in my testimony, we are concerned that this standard 
as it sits now in the regulations could cause schools to drop out of 
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the program because they could not comply, because they have dif- 
ficulty complying. We are certainly in agreement that the program 
should seek improvements and the dietary guidelines should be im- 
plemented, but we want the emphasis to be made in a way that 
is less costly and less complex for schools to implement. 

Mr. ROSENFELD. Congressman, if I might add another piece of 
empirical evidence, and I think it is important that we. do look at 
evidence here. In 16 of the 41 case studies, although program costs 
did increase somewhat, much of the cost was offset by the fact that 
participation increased. In another 16 of the 43, costs have de- 
creased or stayed the same while participation has increased or 
stayed the same. So in many cases you have a wash. 

I think, at least from my perspective, and I have looked at a lot 
of literature on this, I have not found any evidence that improving 
nutritional quality of the program has actually driven schools out 
of the program. I mean, that kind of correlation, I think, has yet 
to be demonstrated, and I would just urge 

Mr. ROBERTS. I don't mean that. I am talking about the regu- 
latory cost. 

Mr. Rosenfeld. I am referring to what Ms. Parker said. I would 
just urge caution before we jump to that kind of conclusion because 
that would be a major reversal. 

Ms. PARKER. Could I respond to that? I am not saying that im- 
proving nutrition of meals is going to send kids out of schools or 
that schools are going to drop out because of improvements in the 
school meals. And I think the 41 schools that Mr. Rosenfeld refers 
to obviously have shown that is not the case. 

What I am saying is that the regulations as they are laid out are 
so complex and difficult and resource-intensive and require such a 
level of expertise on the part of the personnel, that that is what 
I am concerned about. It is not the goal, it is not the various ways 
the States have been able to, or school districts have been able to, 
reduce fat or implement dietary guidelines. It is the proposed 
method I am concerned about. 

Ms. Pilant. I would like to respond to this as a practitioner with 
over 20 year's experience in this area in three different States at 
all different levels, that I think it will definitely make a difference. 
We have just estimated the cost of what it would take to computer- 
ize one school that would be involved in this, and it is $2,500 to 
$3,500 based on USDA's specifications for the data base, and the 
computer system would be at least a 386 or 486 with 8 megabytes 
of memory. In our State alone, we estimate that would be about 
800 schools out of our other 1,100, and that would be a cost of $2.5 
million to computerize each school. 

The ojher alternative is the assisted nutrient standard menu 
planning, which means you would have to have someone else over- 
see what you were doing in your school district, and our concern 
is the complexity of that method would actually drive schools from 
the program because it would simply be — they would lose local con- 
trol over what was going on. Even their recipes would have to be 
evaluated by a State agency or USDA or some other entity before 
they could even use those in their school program. 

The complexity is overwhelming when you look at it from the 
State agency that would have to implement this. And even though 
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we do receive SAE money, I don't see we have the resources to do 
the kind of complexity that USDA is requesting. School districts 
would be driven to probably a la carte programs which are not cov- 
ered under this program. And even though some States have man- 
dates for school lunch programs, I think there would be a very 
strong pressure for schools just to drop the program and eliminate 
it entirely. Thank you. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Did you want to make a comment? 

Ms. RAFEL. Yes, please. The push to provide technology in the 
classroom is putting enormous pressures on our school systems and 
this additional piece of technology is going to have a definite im- 
pact onschool system budgets, end as long as school systems are 
required to keep it revenue neutral at least, it works fine, but 
when you have to then invest money in the program, I would sus- 
pect that would be the place where you might get systems opting 
out of it. Not just the rural systems, but the smaller systems and 
perhaps even the larger urban systems. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I thank you for your candid comments. 

There is a recent article in the Washington Post again, Septem- 
ber 1, and it describes the changes made by local schools to im- 
prove lunches and the breakfast, talking about pasta salad bars, 
talking about low fat turkey meats, spices instead of salt, low so- 
dium hot dogs and french fries. Although I note the low sodium 
turkey hot dogs flunked in regard to the student preference and 
they instead now are having Belgium waffles and a new leaner ver- 
sion of meat loaf, so they made that choice. 

But I think that this is happening all over the country by the 
local school districts. The article goes into considerable detail, and 
it is focused on northern Virginia, already making significant 
strides in cutting fat and sodium in their foods, spaghetti sauces, 
low fat turkey meat, again we are back to that, and the ground 
beef, a la carte breakfast bars. They take them to the students as 
they get off of the buses because of the distance involved., which is 
one of the things that I think maybe one of you mentioned. 

But my point is that the favorites are still there, the pizza, the 
tacos, and the chicken nuggets but they are supplemented by 
things that we think are advisable but they are doing this without 
the $25,000 to $30,000 in regard to mandates. 

Now, if Mr. Condit was here, the gentleman from California, Mr. 
Unfunded Mandate, in regard to the Congress, he would point out 
he has 151 of us signed up in this caucus. Because you cannot deal 
with any businessman or woman up and down Main Street, any 
farmer, any rancher, any essential service, hospital, school, without 
discussing these unfunded mandates, and about discussing the 
Federal Government getting into the business of rural dismantle- 
ment. I know it is true in the cities as well, and it is a real prob- 
lem. And people are mad as you know what and they are not going 
to take it any more. 

Thirty and 40 percent of our county budgets, of our city budgets, 
are now directly stemming from these Federal mandates. Mr. 
Condit has a bill, I am on it, that says if we have a mandate, we 
pay for it. Now, all of you would probably agree that if we paid for 
it, and we gave you the technology and the assistance, and we gave 
you the Secretary's plan, despite the testimony by the doctor from 
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Canada, that you would probably say, sure, if you pay for it. But, 
folks, we are not going to do that. And I would hate to get the 
school lunch program involved in an unfunded mandate con- 
troversy and take away from the value of the goals as expressed 
by this administration and previous administrations. 



Do any of you have any final comments before I wield the unique 
privilege of the gavel? Thank you for coming, this hearing is ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 5:35 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 



I am not asking a question, I 
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TESTIMONY OF ELLEN HAAS 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, FOOD AND CONSUMER SERVICES 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OPERATIONS AND NUTRITION, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1994 

Thank you for inviting me to appear before the Committee today regarding USDA's 
School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children. I last appeared before this committee on June 
9, 1994. On that day, newspapers around the country ran stories and editorials on our 
school meals initiative. I'd like to read from a few of them. 

The Houston Chronicle editorial stated: 

'Sadly, for too many /needy! children, those school lunches constitute the only really 
nutritious food they get all day. For that reason alone, it is important that the meals 
be as healthy and appetizing as possible. ' 

The Portland Oregonian editorial stated: 

'Federal officials are changing the rules to encourage cafeterias to adopt 
iowerfa: menus. Good for them. It's high time school Iwiches reflected the 
importance of eating both a balanced diet and one thai is low in fat. ' 

And The St. Louis Post-Dispatch in Supporting the School Meals Initiative, said: 
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"/The] mission may be difficult, but not impossible; for the program to 
succeed, it is crucial. " 

Such support for the initiative is typical. It is a response to a new USDA, which 
under Secretary Espy's leadership has accepted responsibility fo. ensuring that our programs 
play an important role in promoting the health of American children. I know that the 
members of this committee are aware of recent USDA studies that show school meals are too 
high in fat, saturated fat and sodium. The changes USDA is proposing will ensure that our 
nation's children will have more healthful menus in school. '. 

Our goal in making these proposals is a simple one: healthy children. 

There is a scientific consensus that an inadequate diet is related to chronic disease. 
Since lifelong eating habits are established by the age of 12, it is essential that we help , 
children establish good eating habits early. The food that we offer in schools can set an 
example. 

We have a federal policy on what makes a healthful diet. Tne USDA and the 
Department of Health and Human Services in 1980 established the Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans, which are based on sound science and updated every five years. The Guidelines 
are based on the best available scientific and medical knowledge and have been widely 
endorsed by both the private sector and the general public. 

2 
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The last time I appeared before this committee, I outlined USDA's School Meals 
Initiative for Healthy Children, which is organized around a comprehensive, integrated 
framework for action. 

Today, I'd like to give you a more detailed description of the major provisions of the 
proposed regulations. 

School meals will be required to meet the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, which 
advise that no more than 30 percent of calories come from fat, and no more than 10 percent 
from saturated fat, by the 1998 school year. We encourage schools to make the changes 
earlier but we understand that change lakes time and we want to give schools the time they 
need. Compliance will be achieved with USD A assistance and corrective action rather than 
through punitive sanctions, except in instances in which schools refuse to comply. 

To help schools meet new requirements, we are introducing a new, flexible easy-to- 
use system of menu planning called NuMenus. This system of nutrient analysis will ensure 
that school meal providers can plan menus which meet the RDAs for vitamins and minerals 
and limit fat as well. 

NuMenus will use updated computer software and a national Nutrient Data Base 
developed by USDA to help food service professionals plan and adjust school meals. 
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NuMenus will remove the distinctions about which foods are served and focus instead on 
total nutrients provided over the course of a week. 

We already know this nutrient-based meal planning system works. It has been tested 
and proved successful. 

Since 1989, many California schools nave used nutrient-based menu planning with 
excellent results. And under this system, program costs have stayed the same or actually 
decreased. NuMenus builds upon this success-a proven meUiod through which hundreds of 
schools around the nation have already improved the nutrition of the meals they offer 
children. 

Nonetheless, USDA's proposal acknowledges that the 92,000 individual schools 
across the country participating in the school meals program have significantly different 
levels of technological capability. To help those schools-many of which are in rural areas- 
with limited access to technology USDA has proposed Assisted NuMenus, a system of 
choices, options and resources designed to help schools develop menus which meet the 
Dietary Guidelines. 

The types of free ass; 'nice available from USDA under Assisted NuMenus could 
include standardized recipes, menu cycles, and food product specifications. We could also 
offer preparation methods and techniques for meeting the Dietary Guidelines. USDA has a 
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long history of providing technical assistance to schools and toat tradition will be improved 
and enhanced. 

With the tools and technical assistance provided under USDA's Assisted NuMenus, 
every school in the country will be able to comply with the new regulations and serve meals 
which better promote the health of children. 

Beyond NuMenus and Assisted NuMenus, there is a wide variety of free technical 
assistance which would be available to schools under our proposal. I'd like to mention a few 
of them. 

We intend to offer access to computer support which would include a special USDA 
database offering accurate analyses of foods, USDA screening and approval of all 
commercial computer software for operating NuMenus systems, and free NuMenus computer 
training for state agency staffs. 

We would offer grants to suites to fund NuMenus training and technical assistance for 
local school food service staffs. 

New, standardized, lower-fat school lunch recipes and accompanying training and 
promotion packages would be available to states and schools. And a new school lunch menu 
planning guide with CD-ROM applications also would be available. 
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We have already begun (o collaborate with chefs across the country to help local 
school food service staffs improve the taste, appeal and appearance of school meals. This 
cooperative effort is generating enthusiasm and creative, new ideas for preparing more 
healthful school meals. A recent example was the American Culinary Federation's School 
Lunch Challenge. The organization of 20,000 chefs around the country was challenged to 
prepare tasty meals that meet the Dietary Guidelines within current school lunch and 
breakfast budgets. USDA will distribute the winning recipes to schools. 

Our proposal also recognizes that we must teach children about nutrition so they 
choose foods that are good for them. We must teach them in the classroom, the lunchroom 
and the living room. We have a number of initiatives under way to achieve these goals. 

Our proposal also provides for streamlining the administration of school meals so that 
local school food service staffs may concentrate less on bureaucratic red tape and more on 
designing more healthful menus. We propose reducing paperwork by allowing state agencies 
and school food authorities flexibility through an extension of the Coordinated Review Effort 
(CRE) cycle, from 4 years to 5 years, deleting a requirement for specific types of edit checks 
on daily meal counts for well-managed school food authorities, and eliminating the Federal 
requirement that schools document that they are operating on a non-profit basis. 
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We are analyzing ways to regularly measure improvements in the quality of school meals on 
a national basis. 

Our School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children reflects an increased emphasis on 
nutrition throughout the Department. 

As I testified three months ago, through our School Meals Initiative, we are ushering 
our commodity procurement programs into a new era. 

USDA's commodity programs will continue to provide vital support m helping our 
xhool meals programs meet the Dietary Guidelines.' Commodity groups across the nation 
are committed to working with USDA not only in developing lower-fat products, but in 
providing schools with recipes and technical assistance in using these new products. USDA 
will provide nutrition labels on commodity products donated to schools so that school food 
service personnel know the nutrition content of these products. 

Secretary Espy recently established the Commodity Improvement Council to promote 
the health of school children by improving the nutritional profile of USDA commodity 
offerings, while maintaining the Department's mandated support of domestic agricultural 
commodities. The Council has already met and as a first step has begun a systematic, 
comprehensive review of current commodity product specifications. 
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We want to forge new links with local farmers to help schools purchase regional 
commodities in a more economical manner. USDA will work with schools, state 
departments of agriculture, small resource farmers, and farmers' markets, to name a few, to 
establish direct purchasing arrangements between schools and small farmers. 

We want to increase the variety of fresh fruits and vegetables available to schools 
through a pilot program through which the Department of Defense will act as procurement 
agent for USDA. Schools would then have access-at lower cost-to the same wide variety of 
produce that is currently available in military commissaries and mess halls rather than the 
relatively limited variety of fresh produce tliat USDA cjui effectively buy and ship directly. 

USDA's School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children was developed as the result of 
one of the most extensive consultative process in the Department's history. We held national 
hearings, analyzed more than 2,000 wriiten comments, and held a series of focused issue 
roundtable discussions with organizations closely involved with school meals, agriculture, 
and children's health. 

Our commitment to this public process extends to the comment period on this 
proposed regulation. 
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Once again, we want to hear what the public has to say. So we arc nearing the 
conclusion of a 90-day comment period which ends Sept. 8, 1994. As of today, we've 
received approximately 5,000 comments. 

I was pleased to note that the testimony heard by this committee today will also be 
forwarded to us for consideration as comments. 

I can assure you that all comments will be carefully considered. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, taken together, we believe thai our 
School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children is a model for reinvention of government 
programs, as well as a model for promotion of national health and nutrition. And, wc want 
to continue to serve the public in new ways. 

Just last week, USDA announced a new Parents' Guide for Healthy School Meal s--a 
checklist of 10 actions concerned parents can take to make sure Irtcir children have access to 
healthful meals at school. USDA and the National Parent Teachers Association (PTA) will 
cooperate in the distribution of the guide to parents of school-ageo children through 27,000 
local PTA units nationwide. The guide marks the beginning of a national initiative between 
USDA and the PTA, in agreement with the Department of Education, to support parents' 
involvement in healthful school meals for children. 
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A recent national poll shows overwhelming public support-more than 94 percent of 
those surveyed-for USDA's initiative to ensure that the nation's school children have access 
to healthy meals at school. 

A vast majority of those surveyed supported USDA's proposal to provide school 
meals that reflect the most current nutrition recommendations. More than 92 percent of 
those in households with children agreed that USDA should take action to improve school 
meals. 

More than 89 percent of those surveyed, and more than 94 percent of those in 
households with children, agreed that children should have more healthful meals in school. 
Almost as great a percentage supported action by USDA to provide school meals that reflect 
the most current nutrition recommendations. More than 88 percent of all those surveyed, 
and more than 92 percent of those in households with children, agreed that USDA should 
take action to improve school meals. 

We cannot undertake this massive change without the full cooperation of all of our 
partners, including schoc' food service personnel, the dieticians, the medical community, the 
advocacy community, parents, educators, food producers, and, of course, the Congress. 
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We plan to hold a roundlable later this month with national non-profit organizations, 
professional associations and philanthropies to discuss methods for working together to 
improve the nutritional status, and therefore the health, of American children. And in 
October, we plan a national interactive audio-video conference for program stakeholders and 
cooperators to discuss effective strategies in order to develop successful programs for a 
national nutrition education campaign. 

With our School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children, we are beginning a new era 
for our children, for their parents, their teachers, their school food service providers, and for 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. This fundamental revision of the School Meals 
Program marks the beginning of an era of continuous improvement and a healthy future for 
America's children. 

This concludes my formal statement. I will be pleased to answer any questions you 
or the subcommittee members may have. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



OFF'CE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 202SO 



NOV 



Honorable Tim Holden " 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1421 Long worth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-3806 

Dear Congressman Holden: 

Enclosed, with this letter, are replies to questions you submitted for the recent hearing on 
the School Meals Initiative before the House Agriculture Subcommittee on Department 
Operations and Nutrition. These questions were subsequently referred by Committee staff to 
us as there was not time at the hearing to ask all of the questions. 

We are pleased to provide these answers and would be happy to answer any further 
questions you might have. 




Ellen Haas 
Under Secretary for 
Food, Nutrition, and Consumer Services 



Enclosure 



cc: 



Julie Paradis 

House Agriculture Committee 
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Question: It is my understanding that USD A has requested some $20.5 million including 
$10 million to conduct a children's nutrition education campaign, and $10.5 million to train 
school food service directors on the new menu plan. Of that amount, I am told $8.4 million 
will "flow to states" to conduct the actual training of school food service and classroom staff. 
Do you plan to follow through and provide the $8.4 million to state educational agencies to 
provide this training? 

Answer: We are planning to make a portion of the $20.3 million appropriated available to 
states for technical assistance to and training of local school food service operations. Since 
provisions of S. 1614 will change the options for menu planning available to school districts, 
we are in the process of determining what new materials will be developed Federally, and 
what should be done by states. 

i 

Question: My understanding of the Department's new menu system is that it will eliminate 
the traditional food groups and replace them with specific requirements for individual 
nutrients, is that correct? 

Answer: No. Traditional food groups are eliminated, but meals would be planned based on 
the nutrients provided from various food groups. Under the current meal pattern system, 
which is based on food groups, schools must serve meals that conform to a specific meal 
pattern established in the regulation. The meal pattern specifies the minimum amounts of the 
five food items which must be offered (meat or meat alternate, bread, fruit/vegetable, and 
milk) in order for the meal to receive reimbursement but it does not contain any guidance 
about purchasing or preparation techniques. While the current meal pattern provides for 
adequate amounts of vitamins, minerals and calories, it inhibits the ability of schools to 
comply with the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, one of which limits calories from total 
fat to 30 percent and from saturated fat to 10 percent. 

The Department's new menu system, NuMenus, is a flexible approach to menu planning 
designed to meet the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, while continuing to provide lunches 
meeting specific nutrient standards for calories and for key nutrients. Under NuMenus, 
menus will be planned based on their nu'rient composition, not simply on the amount of 
specific food items. It takes into account purchase and preparation methods by including all 
of the foods that are in a recipe. We believe NuMenus allows more local creativity and 
flexibility in menu planning as well as a more consistent analysis of nutrients over time. 

Question: If you no longer require schools to offer choices from the fruit and vegetable 
groups, is it not possible that your new menu plan may result in a decrease in the amount of 
fruits and vegetables purchased by and served in schools? 

Answer: Previous experience in pilot prograrr . -ilizing the nutrient standard approach in • 

lieu of a meal pattern have resulted in menus t),„. continue to provide fruits and vegetables. 

There is considerably more flexibility in menu planning when you are not required to adhere 

to a pattern specifying the amounts and types of foods that are allowed. We expect more 

fruits, vegetables and grain products to be served as the menus must meet not only the „ 

Recommended Dietary Allowances for key nutrients but must also incorporate the Dietary 

Guidelines for Americans. Increased amounts of low fat foods, e.g., fruit, vegetables, etc. 

will be needed to offset the loss in calories as fat is reduced. 
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Question: The nutritional value of fresh apples is less than some other fruits. There is also 
no specific dietary guideline for fiber, which apples do provide. What impact will Nutrient 
Standard Menu Planning (NSMP) have on the sale of fresh apples in the school lunch 
program? 

Answer: In fact, the 1990 Dietary Guidelines for Americans do recommend increasing the 
level of dietary fiber, and apples are an excellent and delicious source of dietary fiber. 
Although the target levels for dietary fiber are not specifically quantified in the 1990 Dietary 
Guidelines, the Department will be monitoring the levels of dietary fiber in school meals and 
expects schools to show progress, as appropriate, toward increasing dietary fiber in meals. 

The Department does not foresee a reduction in fresh apple sales to the schools under 
NSMP. Since apples are versatile, high fiber food which is useful in low fat menu planning, 
apple sales should not decline and may indeed increase. In fact, the Department's economic 
impact statement to the proposed rule on NSMP projects an increase of an additional 718 
million to 1.1 billion pounds in the use of fruits in the school lunch under the NSMP. In 
addition, the Department is actively promoting the increased use of fruits and vegetables in 
the school lunch program, and we know that fresh fruits are favored by children. 

Question: My concern is whether or not the schools themselves will decree c their 
purchases of fresh apples. If schools do not purchase as any fresh apples in an effort to meet 
your nutrient requirements, will USDA purchase more commodity apples in order to offset 
any harm which growers may experience ? 

Answer: Apple purchases made by USDA are driven by a combination of the need to 
remove surplus fruit from the market and the schools preferences and orders. We have no 
reason to believe that schools would reduce their purchases of apples under the proposed new 
requirements. If a national surplus of apples occurs, however, USDA normally steps in and 
purchases apples in accordance with its surplus removal authority. 

A pilot project with DOD (Department of Defense) that began September 1994 may result in 
larger apple purchases. It allows schools to order fresh produce (including apples) directly 
from DOD produce buyers located in the major markets across the country. DOD already 
uses this system to purchase fresh products for its military bases and commissaries. If the 
pilot continues to prove successful it will be expanded next year. If schoo' choose to 
. purchase apples it could significantly increase the quantity now purchased by USDA. 

Question: It is my understanding that the Department has no plan to regulate the use of 
fortified foods by schools to meet the nutrition requirements. Is that correct ? 

Answer: USDA is committed to the nutrition principle that the preferred source of adequate 
nutrition is a meal providing a variety of conventional foods rather than formulated fortifud 
foods. To date, the Department has been unable to develop scientifically-based criteria thai 
could be applied in a consistent manner to a variety of food products, to prohibit meeting the 
established nutrient standard through the addition of nutrients/dietary components to foods, 
and in the proposed rule of June 10, 1994, requested comments so that fortification could be 
addressed in the final rule. 
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Question: If you do not regulate the use of fortified foods, what will prevent schools from 
using highly sugared fruit drinks with added vitamins, instead of fortified apple juice? 

Answer: The Department believes it is better for children to get their required nutrients 
from natural sources by eating a wide variety of foods, as recommended in the Dietary 
Guidelines. We believe schools will continue to plan their menus to accomplish this goal and 
will not rely on highly fortified, sugared products for both financial and nutritional reasons. 
Highly fortified products tend to be expensive. On the other hand, schools will want to get 
the best value for their food dollars by. purchasing proven, well-priced products such as apple 
juice. Furthermore, public comment to the Department's Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 
proposal indicates significant support among food service personnel and parents for natural, 
nutritious "whole" foods rather than highly fortified, formulated products. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Nancy Berger, 
Director of Child and Adolescent Health in the Connecticut 
Department of Health Services. I am past president of the 
Association of State and Territorial Public Health Nutrition 
Directors, and I currently serve as chairman of the Board of the 
Connecticut Division of the American Cancer Society. I am pleased 
to be here today to discuss the American Cancer Society's comments 
on USDA's proposed School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children. 

The American Cancer Society is pleased to have had the 
opportunity to participate in two of the four regional hearings 
held by USDA last year, and we applaud the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's leadership in improving the health of America's 
children by providing for more nutritious meals and better 
nutrition education in schools through the School Meals Initiative 
for Healthy Children. 

The American Cancer Society is the nationwide community-based 
voluntary health organization dedicated to eliminating cancer as a 
major health problem by preventing cancer, saving lives from 
cancer, and diminishing suffering from cancer through research, 
education and community service. Among the Society's priorities 
for the year 2000 is cancer prevention, including promotion of 
better nutrition in order to reduce cancer risk. Diet is one 
cancer risk factor over which we have substantial control. As we 
learn more about the relationship between nutrition and cancer, we 
improve our ability to prevent up to one-third of cancers which we 
estimate to be diet-related. 

The most effective way to prevent cancer and other chronic 
diseases is to start by teaching children at a young age how to 
avoid risky behaviors that will lead to disease and poor health 
later in life. Behaviors such as tobacco use and poor eating 
habits are responsible for the majority of preventable cancers, but 
the best way to reduce these behaviors is to teach children to 
avoid them before the behaviors become habit. Such childhood 
education can be accomplished in two ways: through instruction and 
through example. The American Cancer Society has worked to 
integrate these two approaches through promotion of comprehensive 
school health education as a core priority for the organization. 

In the area of child nutrition, the American Cancer Society, 
in conjunction with the National Cancer Institute, developed our 
Changing the Course Program for child nutrition. This program 
includes both a nutrition education curriculum for schools to use 
as part of a comprehensive school health education program, and a 
manual for school food service providers. A recent evaluation of 
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Changing the Course found that, by using the program, school food 
service providers were able to lower the fat content of school 
meals without adversely affecting the overall nutritional quality 
of meals (i.e., the extent to which meals satisfied one-third of 
students' daily needs for calories and other essential nutrients) , 
food acceptability, student participation in the school lunch 
Program, or overall meal costs ("Evaluation of the School Nutrition 
Demonstration: Final Report;- prepared for the Henry J. Kaiser 
Family Foundation and the American Cancer Society) . This example 
shows that modification of the federal school meal programs to 
improve their quality is achievable, and that resources are 
available in the community to assist in achieving this goal. 

L. Meeting Dietary Guidelines 

The American Cancer Society supports the goal of the USDA to 
bring nutrition standards for school meals into compliance with the 
1990 Dietary Guidelines for Americans. The purpose of the National 
School Lunch Program and the School Breakfast Program is to "»prove 
the health of children by ensuring that they have food at 3ch °°l; 
But this purpose cannot be fully met if the meals contain a poor 
nutritional balance that could lead to poor health and diet-related 
diseases? By providing meals that meet the Diztary Guidelines tor 
Americans, the U.S. Government will safeguard the nutritional 
integrity of these meals and remain consistent with its own 
objective. 

Evidence from numerous experimental and human population 
studies suggest that up to one third of deaths from cancer in the 
United States, including the most common sites such as Breast, 
colon and prostate, may be attributed to dietary pr ^ices. For 
this reason, the American Cancer Society has developed dietary 
guidelines for cancer risk reduction. These guidelines include: 1 
maintaining a desirable body weight; 2) eating a varied diet, 3) 
including a variety of both vegetables and fruits in the daily 
diet; 4) eating more high fiber foods, such as whole grain cereals, 
legumes, vegetables, and fruits; 5) cutting down on total fat 
intake; 6) limiting consumption of alcoholic beverages, and 7) 
limiting consumption of salt-cured, smoked, and nitrite-preserved 
foods. 

As more is learned about the relationship between diet and 
health? it is reasonable to expect that federal nutrition 
guidelines will be updated. The America Cancer Society hopes that 
the USDA School Meals Initiative will, oe flexible enough so that 
the program can be updated to rema;n consistent with revised 
nutrition guidelines as they are updated. 
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|j&^ on Educat i on as part gf comprehend., school h M ih, 

The American Cancer society believes strongly that children 
need a comprehensive health education program in school which 
provides instruction on how to lead healthier lives and reduce 
disease risk. But this instruction Bust also be reinforced by 
example to make the most impact on children's behavior. The 

con^»i»n? ^ Ba u 9e ,°.l nUtriti ° n taught in the classroom should be 
consistent with healthy meals served at school and at home. The 

learning* * relativelv low <=°«t/low tech laboratory of 

The American Cancer society strongly supports the 
implementation of comprehensive school health Drograms in schools 
throughout the country. We urge coordination between the 
, Agriculture, Education, and Health and Human 
! " ' as w ^ 11 ( as J the u .- s - congress, to ensure that American 
children are educated, by instruction and by example, to provide 
kL ^ , 6 ability to maintain healthy lifestyles, including 
making good dietary choices. 

gQQrdination Between nutrition rrtu ga t lf n and Bnhnr^ fy^ a 
service . 

~-„J? h °?u is , 3 place for learning, whether the education takes 
piace in the classroom, on the playground or in the cafeteria. In 
°* 6 5 v. 3 ? cho °l health program to be comprehensive, all aspects 
of the school experience must be consistent if the children are to 

ul U ,] V l ^ The f! f 2^ e ' ™ trition instruction in the classroom 
shou t d be linked with the food that served in the cafeteria. The 
American Cancer society is pleased to have the opportunity to 
demonstrate this in a national program. 

Based on an abundance of scientific studies showing the link 
between diet and cancer risk, the American cancer society, in 
partnership with the National cancer Institute, developed Chanqinq 
the. Course in 1988 to assist schools in implementing a coordinated 
nutrition program for children. In order to provide consistency 
between the instruction and the practice, the program consists of 
both nutrition education curricula for use by teachers and a manual 
for school food service providers that assists then in preparing 
meals that follow healthy dietary recommendations. Program 
materials are provided free of charge to schools. Chanqinq the 
Course has been shown to have a consistent, positive effect on 
students' nutrition-related knowledge and behavior. 

The American cancer society strongly supports USDA's plan to 
launch a nutrition education initiative as part of the School Heals 
Initiative for Healthy Children. Recognizing the value of 
partnership and collaboration, we hope the resources of our 
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volunteers across the country can assist schools in implementing 
this coordinated and comprehensive nutrition program for school 
children. 

IVj. Balancing Nutrient Content Based on Weekly Analysis 

Based on the science of nutrition and cancer prevention, the 
American Cancer Society advocates that it is important to focus on 
the total diet, rather than individual foods or nutrients, in 
encouraging a preventive health nutritional pattern. Looking at 
the "big picture" of analysis based and a whole week's worth of 
meals helps lead to behavioral change that promotes a healthy 
lifestyle. USDA's requirement that nutrition analysis be based on 
a weekly menu, rather than meal-by-meal, will help to keep the 
emphasis on the total diet, and the American Cancer Society 
supports this stipulation. 



V. Implementation Date 

The American Cancer Society strongly urges implementation as 
soon as possible. Some schools may be able to achieve compliance 
with the USDA rules earlier than the proposed 1998 implementation 
date. USDA should encourage prompt implementation where possible, 
and should provide incentives for earlier implementation. 

American Cancer Society volunteers are available to assist 
schools in expediting implementation of this important program. 

Earlier implementation will further enable success in meeting 
the federal Healthy People 2000 Objectives calling for changes in 
dietary patterns through nutrition education and healthful food 
service for children. These behavior patterns cannot occur unless 
the infrastructure for providing the nutrition education and 
healthful food service is in place. It is necessary to allow the 
time to implement these institutional changes which will then 
enable the actual education and subsequent behavior that is desired 
by the year 2000. 

Similar objectives were in place for 1990 and were unmet. We 
hope we can all take the necessary actions so that the objectives 
having to do with the health of our nation's children do not go 
unmet again in the year 2000. 



The American Cancer Society encourages USDA to require general 
nutrient disclosure for school meals. Such disclosure allows 
students and their parents to understand their school meals in the 
context of the nutrition education they receive in the classroom. 



VI. Nuti 
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But the disclosure requirements should not be so rigid that they 
become burdensome to school food service providers. 



VII ■ Training for Food Service Providers 

The American Cancer Society commends USDA for its intention to 
provide training and technical assistance to schools and food 
service providers for implementation of the School Heals 
Initiative. Quality training and ongoing technical assistance are 
essential to ensure an informed, skillful, and motivated team to 
implement the initiative. Both training and technical assistance 
can advance the capacity of schools to implement this initiative 
expediently and successfully. We further encourage that any 
training and technical assistance protocols utilize existing 
resources and/or collaborate with parallel initiatives. The 
Society also supports the use of qualified nutrition professionals 
to direct nutrition services in schools, including training and 
technical assistance. 



VIII. Fortification 

Regarding the use of fortified foods to meet the 
specifications of the School Meals Initiative, the American Cancer 
Society urges caution. Although for nutrition purposes, 
fortification of foods can sometimes be beneficial, as in the case 
of milk fortified with vitamin D, there is a proven association 
between eating certain types of foods and cancer prevention. 
Therefore, for cancer prevention purposes, dietary benefits rely on 
the actual foods such as fruits, vegetables, whole grains and 
legumes, rather than nutrient supplementation. Since schools, as 
community centers of learning, set the example, here is an 
opportunity to impact on lifelong eating habits by serving a 
variety of foods with nutrients necessary for good health and not 
super fortified food items or supplements. 



lit Flexibility in Menu Planning 

ACS endorses Nutrition Standard Menu Planning in principle, 
but we agree that flexibility is essential to the success of the 
program, and schools need sufficient time to implement the program. 
The American Cancer Society applauds USDA's movement toward much- 
needed change, in its school meal programs. The USDA needs to 
shoulder the bulk of the responsibility for the success of this new 
initiative. However, organizations such as the American Cancer 
Society are in the communities and we offer our assistance in 
training and providing "necessary resources" to schools. 
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This Initiative is very timely, coming during the course of 
national debates on education reform and health care reform. By 
pushing for changes toward good health practices, schools can 
become the springboard for lifelong behavior patterns which will 
improve the lot of children, and ultimately of society as a whole. 
The American Cancer Society applauds the US Department of 
Agriculture's efforts in preparing the School Heals Initiative for 
Healthy Children. This initiative provides a thorough proposal for 
improving the health and well-being of school children by not only 
improving the quality of the meals they receive, but also 
coordinating these meals with nutrition education provided to 
children in the context of comprehensive school health programs. 
But USDA cannot do this alone. The American Cancer Society 
strongly supports this effort, and pledges its assistance in 
helping schools in the implementation of the Initiative. 
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>R NUTRITION EDUCATION 



Frances Cronln, Ph.D, R.D. 
Society for Nutrition Education 



Testimony before the U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Agriculture 
Subcommittee on Department Operations and 



School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
September 7, 1994 



Good afternoon. N4r. Chairman, members of ihc committee, and guests, my name is 
Dr. Frances Cronin. and I am here today representing the Society for Nutrition Education 
(S>TE) to address the recent effort by the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) to improve 
the school meals program. We appreciate this opportunity. 



A Positive Direction 

As the leading national professional association linking nutrition, food, and education, 
SI^E commends the USDA for its School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children and welcomes 
the opportunity to comment on the regulations proposed to govern this program. SNE 
supports revising the current program and agrees in concept with the direction of the proposal, 
including- 



the emphasis within the program on nutrition, nutrition education, and 
food quality; 

the mandate to "have school meals conform to the 1990 Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans... as well as provide proper levels of nutrients 
and calories:" (Federal Register. Volume 59, No. Ill, Friday. June 10. 
1994, p. 30219.) 

targeting a reduction in the consumption of fat in school meals; 

making greater use of computers and technology in the school meal 
program and in the analysis of the nutritional content of those meals; 

crediting all foods for their nutritional contributions, thereby giving 
individual schools and school districts greater flexibility to accommodate 
the regional and cultural food interests of their students; and 

the launching of a nutrition education initiative, with the Administration 
providing the leadership to address training and education. 
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These arc strengths and represent a foundation upon which to build. Some of the 
details in the proposed regulations, however, raise serious questions and concerns. 

Issu»i Incorporate Dietary Guidelines In School Meals As A Learning 

Tool 

SNE believes that an effective school meals program should do two important things: it 
should provide nutritious meals for school children and it should complement nutrition 
education in th- classroom so that students can make appropriate food choices both in school 
a^ S of KhoSTtaft. School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children, ^ET' 15 
pCsing.<: 'use the Dietary Guidelines as «teteisf«U,en^«|«tai*fa«hool 
meals." (Federal Register, Volume 59, No. Ill, Friday June 10, 1994, p. 30220.) 

•The current Dietary Guidelines recommend that people eat a variety of foods; maintain a 
heakhyTSght; ctoose a diet with plenty of vegetables, fruits, and grain products; and use 
suju- and senium in moderation. The Dietary Guidelines d»«en^ KXfc" 
w£,r-,icH fa r and cholesterol so that over time, fat comprises 30 percent or less ot caloric 

older." (.Federal Register, Volume 59, No. lll.Fnday.June 10, 1994, p. 30229.) 

As oroDOsed, however, the School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children does not 
reflect aU of *?dtoary guidel nes. Students would see a strong focus only on the reduction of 
flfLdtrumte^tt^oCendable goals, but they do not reflect all of the Dietary Guidelines. 

. Students would not necessarily see a variety of foods offered ^use 
fewer components would be required in school lunches than a.e cunendy 
required. The use of nutrient-based requirements may discourage schools 
from offering foods that might provide variety within a food group but 
that are not especially rich sources of a required nutrient. 

. They would not necessarily see the recommended emphasis on eating 
more fruit and vegetables Because under the School Mentis Intuanve for 
Healthy Children, schools no longer would be required to offer students 
fruits and/or vegetables in every meal. 

. Thcv would not necessarily see an increase in the consumption of whole 
grains because increased fiber is only recommended, not required, as part 
of the School Meals Initiative for Children. 

They would not necessarily see the recommended emphasis on 
moderating intake of sugars. Since sugars prov.de an inexpensive way to 
meet calorie requirements without exceeding fat limits, school programs 
ray greatly increase the amount of sweet foods they serve to meet calone 
requirements. 

Currently, the USD A is about to begin a demonstration project of Nutrient Standard 
Mrn„ Plannine fNSMP) in thirty-four school districts throughout the country. This effort 
tauSwkSSs possible consequences of this nutrient-based approach to 
school meals SNE commends USDA for this demonstration project. We believe *atflw 
JS^i^WfMi nroiect will Drovide valuable insights into the consequences of the program. 
^£St^l«i«. «« 1* toconsiderthe impact of 

the proposed regulations on: 
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the ability of schools to meet the broad spectrum of nutrient objectives 
including components not targeted at all by the regulations, such as 
vitamins and minerals, and components such as fiber, sugar, and sodium; 

• participation rates; 

the effectiveness of the meals program as an educational tool; and 

• cost. 

SNE strongly recommends that mandated NSMP of the School Meals Initiative for Healthy 
ChUdren be delayed until the demonstration projects have been completed and their 
performance thoroughly evaluated. 

As cu , r p nll y structured. SNE is concerned that the School Meals Initiative for Healthy 
Ltuldrencould provide students with the recommended nutrients but not .ui example of healthy 
meals. They may, for example, leam in the classroom that they should eat three to five 
servings of fruit and two to four servings of vegetables every day, but then, they may not be 
offered any fruit or vegetables with their school lunch. If we are going to teach students all of 
the dietary guidelines, he meals must follow all of the dietary guidelines, not just a few of 
them. 



Issue: Inadequate Funding for Training and Other Program-Necessitated 

Expenditures 

The School Meals Initiative for Healthy ChUdren is a laudable program, and SNE 
commends USDA on the tone of the proposed regulations, which stress working with school 
districts to assist them in complying with the requirements of the new program. Nevertheless 
it is clear that the School Meals Initiative for Healthy ChUdren is a complex undertaking that " 
will require changes in the planning and serving of meals in America's schools. Changes of 
""^magnitude will require well conceived and adequately funded training programs in every 

SNE has serious reservations about whether the program, as proposed, adequately 
funds such training. According to the Secretary of Agriculture, the School Meals Initiative for 
Healthy Children would be funded by an appropriation of $30 million. This $30 million 
however, is an annual appropriation and would be subject to the normal legislative 
appropriations process. It is by no means guaranteed and may not be provided as expected 
&Nb also doubts that $30 million is even close to the amount of money needed to provide the 
rraintng, equipment, and materials necessary to launch the School Meals Initiative for Healthy 
Children. 1 

SNE ■supports additional funds for training to implement NSMP. SNE is concerned 
that current NET (Nutrition and Education Training) funds may be diverted for this purpose. 
Section 227.36 (CFR) outlines fifteen different categories of need that must be assessed and 
addressed under the NET program. It would be impossible to perform this legislatively 
mandated work without these funds. 

USDA maintains, for example, that schools and school districts that cannot afford to 
conduct NSMP independently could "draw on the expertise of others to provide menu cycles 
adjusted for local needs and preferences." (Federal Register, Volurr> <o \ 0 111 Friday ' 
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June 10, 1994, p. 30228.) This may be possible in some places, but SNE believes it would 
not be possible everywhere. 

Many schools and/or school food authorities may require funds for the purchase of 
computer hardware and software to do the required analysis. The changing meal requirements 
also could necessitate capital outlays by some individual schools, and the program does not 
provide any funds for such expenditures. If school meals are to reduce fat by baking items 
instead of frying them, for example, more ovens may be needed; likewise, if schools hope to 
serve more fresh fruits and vegetables, they may need more refrigeration equipment. 

In light of the increased cost involved in implementing the School Meals Initiative for 
Healthy Children, some school districts may choose not to bother with the program at all. A 
recent report by the U.S. General Accounting Office noted that more than ?l>0 schools have Utt 
the National School Lunch Program since 1989. Two of the major reasons that these schools 
cited when explaining their departure were the administrative complexity and USDA 
regulations. (U.S. General Accounting Office, Food Assistance: Scliools Tltal Left the 
National School Lunch Program, GAO/RCED-94-36BR (Washington, D.C: General 
Accounting Office, December 1993), pp. 2, 21-29.) SNE is concerned that the cost and 
complexity of the School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children could have a similar effect, 
inducing still more schools to leave the program. 



Issue: The Program May Not Lead to Children Eating More Healthful 

Meals 

In theory, the School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children seeks to encourage children 
to eat healthful,' more nutritious meals, in practice/the proposed requirements may have the 
opposite effect. 

Current regulations for students in grades four through twelve, for example, reqrire 
that schoo'. lunches offer at least two fruit/vegetable items totaling at least three-quarters of a 
cup, two ounces of a meat or meat alternative, bread or a bread alternative (eight servings per 
week), and eight ounces of fluid milk. The proposed regulations, on the other hand, require 
just three items: a main entree, a second item, and fluid milk. Other :han the milk, no specific 
foods are required. Instead, meals only must provide a specified average level of calories, 
protein, iron, calcium, and vitamins A and C; they also must stay within a stipulated maximum 
of calories from fat and saturated fat. {Federal Register, Volume 59, No. 1 1 1 , Friday, June 10, 
1994, p. 30234.) 

In theory, the new, proposed criteria could form the basis for meals that include a v/ide 
variety of foods.' In practice, however, it would be possible to serve meals that meet the 
proposed criteria yet provide few or no servings of fruit and vegetables and no whole grains at 
all. The required level of vitamin A for children ages eleven through seventeen, for example, 
could be met by serving only about four carrot sticks a week: even less would be required for 
younger students. Similarly, the required level of vitamin C for one week could be met with a 
single, three-quarters of a cup serving of orange juice. These natural sources of vitamins A 
and C also could be provided through fortification of other foods. 

Other than the fat and saturated fat content, the proposed regulations pay too little 
attention to other aspects of a healthy and nutritious diet. They do not increase the amount of 
whole grain breads and bread alternatives offered in school meals. Likewise, and as noted 
previously, they also could result in the serving of fewer fruits and vegetables than required 
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under the current progTam. This, in SNE's view, is neither reform nor improvement. A fat- 
reduction program, though laudable, constitutes an incomplete program. 

In addition, SNE is concerned that the School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children 
may have the unintended effect of encouraging school food service personnel to minimize 
student choice. Under the regulations, for example, and especially if funds for training and 
computer equipment are not adequate, schools may find it much easier to use a single daily 
menu rather than offer multiple-choice menus. Multiple-choice menus would involve a great 
deal of computer analysis andpaperwork, none of which has anything to do with the direct 
serving of nutritious meals. Thus, offering single menus would make the school's job much 
easier, but it would do so at the expense of limiting the food choices of the students. If 
children do not like what is being served, they will not eat it, so this would reduce the 
likelihood that students would choose a well-balanced, reimbursable school meal. Offering 
more nutritious meals, while an excellent goal, is of little value if children choose not to eat 
them. 



Issue: Possible Overuse of Fortified Foods 

SNE is concerned about the possible overuse of fortified foods in the School Meals 
Initiative for Healthy Children. While the regulations do not encourage the use of fortified 
foods, they fail to explicitly discourage their use. They st;-.e that "This proposal docs not 
require school food authorities to distinguish between naturally occurring nutrients and those 
that are added through fortification."(F«fcra/ Register, Volume 59, No. 1 1 1 , Friday, June 10, 
1994, p. 30229.) This amounts to tacit approval and potential over-reliance on fortified foods. 

The major drawback is that fortified foods could be used in the context of a program 
that mandates requirements for just a few vitamins and minerals and effectively ignores the 
many other nutrients that children need to thrive and grow. This view was clearly expressed in 
the Food and Nutrition Board's Recomrr.ended Dietary Allowances, published in 1989, which 
stated that 



"Because there are uncertainties in the knowledge base, it is not 
possible to set RDAs for all the known nutrients. However, the 
RDAs can serve as a guide such that a varied diet meeting RDAs 
will probably be adequate in all other nutrients. Therefore, the 
subcommittee recommends that diets should be composed of a 
variety of foods that are derived from diverse food groups rather 
than by supplementation or fortification and that losses of 
nutrients during processing and preparation of food should be 
taken into consideration in planning diets." (National Research 
Council, RDA, iOth edition (Washington, DC: National 
Academy Press, 1989), p. 13.) 



There are many reasons to recommend an adequate intake of fruits, vegetables, and 
whole grains . In addition to providing fiber and vitamins A and C, they also provide folic acid 
and other micronutnents and phyto-chemicals that may help prevent cancer and improve health. 
The recommendation to cat a generous amount of fruits and vegetables is supported by a wealth 
nf epidemiological evidence (Willett, Walter C, "Diet and Health: What Should We Eat?" 
Science. April 22, 1994, pp. 532-537.) Fortified ades and punches, for example, while 
potentially useful supplements in providing vitamins A and C, may not provide many other 
essential nutrients found in fruit and vegetable juices. 
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NuiricntS do not act in isolation, and fortification and supplementation with individual 
nutrients cannot create a healthy diet. Even though so-cal ed designer foods with c^nnced 

Excessive ImTkes" Food Review. USDA, Economics Research Service, January-April 
1994, pp. 4-7.) 

SSS ! ™ I » balanced diet in the classroom and then serve meals that are limited m the 
23 S of foods offered in the cafeteria. We do not want students to conclude that 
fey can get nurten.s from a few fortified foods. A balanced diet containing a variety of foods 
in moderate amounts is the message that must be communicated. 

The proposed regulations downplay the possible overuse of fortified foods, stating that 

"The Department believes the standards as outlined under NSMP 
that meals contain adequate calories and uV at least three menu 
items be offere i, as well as the higher expense of engineered 
foods, will inhibit excessive reliance on highly forefied foods 
(Federal Register. Volume 59, No. 1 1 1, Friday, June 10, 1994, 
p. 30229.) 

SNE disagrees strongly with this conclusion and believes that the School Meals 
Initiative for Healthy Children, as currently structured, may encourage the use ol fortified 
foods instead of discouraging their use. 

Fortified foods were limited in California's Nutrient Standard Menu Planning pilot 
project. The regulations governing that program state that 

"Nutrients added to foods can be counted toward the nutrient 
standard only if they were added in accordance with: 

1 ) a Standard of Identity or Standard of Enrichment issued by 
the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) for the food item. 
Commonly enriched foods for which fortification is added under 
this provision include milk, margarine, commercially-prepared 
cereals, enriched bread and cereal products, and fruit products 
including canned prune juice, nectars, and canned applesauce; 

2) a L'SDA purchase specification for a donated commodity 
food. 

1) a Standard for an Alternative Food for Meals (sec 7 CFR 
210 10 and 220.8). excluding formulated grain/fnnt products: or 

4) a breakfast cereal available on the commercial market. Tire 
nutrients added to fortify products suu as the USD A enriched 
macaroni with fortified protein can be counted toward the 
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SNE recognizes that the California regulations may be very difficult to implement o:. .. 
nation-wide basis and may be subject to varying interpretations. This does not mean that 
efforts should not be made to develop procedures that ensure that the use of fortified foods to 
meet the levels of required nutrients also provides adequate amounts of other essential nutrients 
and other food components recognized as essential for good health. Therefore, SNE 
recommends that USDA request that a nationally recognized scientific organization, such as the 
National Academy of Sciences or the Federation of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology's Life Sciences Research Office, review the consequences of using fortified foods in 
the school meals program and make recommendations for their appropriate use. 



Conclusion and Recommendations 

SNE commends USDA for its commitment to integrating the Dietary Guidelines into its 
School Meals lniriative for Healthy Children. SNE does not believe, however, that the 
program is ready for nation-wide implementation. As an interim measure to encourage the 
implementation of the dietary guidelines in schools, SNE urges USDA to develop a modified 
meal pattern that encourages the inclusion of more fruits, vegetables, and more grain products, 
particularly whole grains. The demonstration project, once completed, will reveal both 
NSMPs strengths and weaknesses. This will give USDA an excellent opportunity to improve 
and refine the regulations before implementing the program nationally. Because of the 
shortcomings identified in this document, SNE believes it would be inappropriate to change the 
current school meals program before ensuring that its replacement will vyttjfitfW meet its 
intended goals. — 

SNE supports USDA's commitment to nutrition education and appropriate, well- 
balanced meals. The benefits of classroom lessons supported by lunchroom experiences are 
incalculable. SNE also supports active partnerships between the public and private sectors in 
pursuit of better nutrition and better nutrition education in our nation's schools. SNE would 
welcome the opportunity to work with this Committee and USDA to develop and implement 
nutrition education strategies and to assist in implementing USDA's School Meals Initiative for 
Healthy Children. 

Again, six appreciate this opportunity to address you today and welcome any questions 
you may have about our testimony or our views on the school meals program. 



nutrient standard." (California Department of Education, 
Nutrition Education and Training Program, Program 
Requirements for tlie Revised Meal Pattern, Sacramento, CA 
July 1994.) 
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by Stanley Zloktin, MD, FRCPC, PhD 

S.H. ZlOtkin, M.D., Ph.D., F.R.C.P.(C) 

Professor of Paediatrics and of Nutritional Sciences 

Before commenting specifically on the USDA proposed rule for the 
National School Lunch and School Breakfast Program: Nutrition 
Objectives for School Meals I would like to briefly provide a 
background and summary of the recently deliberations of a Joint 
Working Group of the Canadian paediatric Society and Health Canada 
.on Dietary Fat and Children. 

The" committee reiterated the link between elevated blood lipids, 
especially LDL and VLDL and low HDL levels, and cardiovascular 
disease in adulthood. From a public health perspective it 
acknowledged that it is reasonable to attempt to modify these risk 
factor in adults. In children, however, the picture was not as 
clear. There were a number of unanswered questions, like: 

1. is fat intake a risk factor in childhood for the development of 
elevated blood lipids later in life. 

2. DO elevated lipid levels track from childhood to adulthood, 

3. Assuming that fat intake is a risk factor and that it tracks 
over time, can it be safely modified. 

The Canadian "Joint Working Group" examined issues surrounding 
dietary fat recommendations for children from the perspective of 
efficacy and safety. We questioned whether intervention in 
childhood was likely tt be effective in changing adult CVD 
morbidity and mortality. We attempted to determine the balance or 
trade off between safety and efficacy. 

With regard to £_££±cac¥, we acknowledged the relationship between 
dietary saturated fat intake and blood cholesterol levels and the 
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relationship between raised serum cholesterol and cardiovascular 
disease. However, evidence comes largely from studies carried out 
in adult males with hyperlipidemia . Although atherosclerosis 
appears to start in childhood or adolescence, extrapolation to 
children and adolescents of conclusions based on studies in adults 
is controversial. The few studies of dietary interventions to 
lower serum cholesterol levels in children were of short duration 
and yielded reductions in cholesterol of 5% or less. There were no 
data to demonstrate that these reductions persisted into 
adulthood. Very importantly, there were no controlled studies 
demonstrating the efficacy of a low fat diet in childhood in 
reducing adult cardiovascular disease and because of the logistics 
involved, it is unlikely that such a study will ever take place. 

It has been argued that the general principle o' early initiation 
of a reduced fat and saturated fat diet is appropriate for 
children. Implicit in initiating these specific dietary guidelines 
during childhood is the overall goal of establishing nutritional 
patterns in childhood, that when maintained to adulthood, will 
lower blood cholesterol levels of the adult population as a whole. 
There is, however, no evidence that changing children's current 
intakes to diets providing 30% of energy from fat and 10* from 
saturated fat would achieve this goal. Although it is a natural 
assumption that good foods habits started in childhood will 
promote good food habits during adulthood, the means by which 
children acquire their food preferences is complex and there is 
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little evidence that children's lood preferences remain stable 
over time. 

The committee examined safety from a number of perspectives. One 
of our concerns was misapplication of a dietary message to 
restrict fat intake in children. We were concerned that some 
individuals may be overzealous in their belief that if some 
reduction in fat is good, then a large reduction may be better. 
Delayed growth and delayed puberty have been reported as 
consequences of the misapplication of dietary advice. 

The committee noted the alarmingly high rate of anorexia nervosa 
among North American adolescents. Preoccupation with body image 
and societal preference for thinness (especially in females) can 
result in restrictive eating patterns and inadequate energy and 
nutrient intakes. The committee concluded that further emphasis on 
restricting a specific nutrient intake during childhood (ie 
restricting fat intake) may subtly reinforce this predilection for 
restricted intake, making the problem of anorexia even worse. 

Finally, th .re is a real potential for habitual low fat intakes to 
result in inappropriate food patterns that compromise nutritional 
food adequacy. The committee recognized the high needs for energy 
and nutrients and the wide variability of these needs in 
individual children to support the normal rapid growth of children 
and adolescents. Particular attention must be payed to the diet3 
of children who are consuming reduced fat diets to assure adequate 
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intakes of energy and essential nutrients. When children are put 

on lower fat diets, it is recommended that the deficit in energy 

re su It ing from the lowe r fat diet intake be made up by an 

increased intake of cereal products, breads, fruits and 

vegetables . However, children will often find this increased 

demand for high carbohydrate containing foods impossible to * 

achieve. The results will be decreased energy intake (resulting in 

delayed growth or children not meeting their genetic potential for 

growth) and inadequate nutrient intake (specifically iron, 

calcium, other minerals, riboflavin and vitamin A). Dietary 

inadequacies have been reported in the literature even when 

dietary changes were supervised and even when subjects had above 

average nut r it ion knowledge . The committee felt that the provision 

of adequate energy and nutrients to ensure growth and development 

was the most important consideration in nutrition >£ children. 

The two criteria considered essential in making our 
recommendations were efficacy and safety. The estimated benefits 
of a restricted fat intake were weighed against the ant icipated 
risks. In view of the following considerations, that: 



providing 30% of energy as fat and 10% of energy as saturated fat 
in children would reduce illness in later life or provide benefit 
for children as children; 

-that there is the potential for inadequate energy and 
specific nutrient intake on a lower fat diet; 



there is no evidence that implementation of a diet 
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-and that there is potencial for emphasizing an already 
significant preoccupation with food restriction in adolescent 
females; 

We concluded, in part that: 

1. Providing adequate energy and nutrients to ensure adequate 
growth and development is the most important consideration in the 
nutrition of childion. 

2. During the oreschool and childhood years, nutritious food 
choices should not- be eliminated or restricted because of fat 
content . Turing early adolescence, an energy intake adequate to 
sustain growth should be emphasized, with a gradual lowering of 
fat intake. Onoe linear growth has stopped, fat intake as 
currently recommended (30% total fat; 10% saturated fat) is 
appropriate . 

I would like to make a brief comment on the USDA proposed rule for 
the National School Lunch and School Breakfast Program: Nutrition 
Objectives for School Meals from the perspective of the Canadian 
Recommendations on Dietary Fat and Children. 

From the perspective of efficacy, there is no support from the 
current medical literature of studies on the topic that changes in 
total or satu-ated fat intake that may result from the Breakfast- 
Lunch Program will either improve the health of the children in 
the programs or improve the health of these individuals when they 
becoire adults. There is also a lack of documentation that changes 
in total or saturated fat from a single meal (breakfast or lunch) 
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will inf luence total daily (or weekly) total or saturated fat 
intake . Finally, there is no documentat ion tnat changing the fat 
content of children's meals will influence their current or later 
food habits. Thus from the perspective of efficacy, the proposed 
changes to the Breakfast/Lunch program may not achieve the stated 
goal of "disease prevention or long term health promotion". 

From the perspective of safety, it is unlikely that a change in 
the fat content of a single meal will adversely affect total 
energy or nutrient intake. Changes in habitual intake, however, 
will increase risk. For adolescent females who may already be at 
risk of anorexia nervosa and inappropriate food restriction, a 
further emphasis on nutrient restriction may increase the 
prevalence of this serious disorder. 

Thank you for your attention. 

(Attachment follows:) 
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Preface 



It is well recognized that good nutrition is 
essential to normal growth and development 
during childhood and central to establishing the 
foundation for lifelong health. 

The Nutrition Recommendations for Canadians 
issued in 1990 describe characteristics of the diet 
recommended for healthy Canadians over the age 
of two years. They were intended to provide 
guidance in the selection of a dietary pattern that 
supplies recommended amounts of essential 
nutrients while reducing the risk of nutrition- 
related chronic diseases. 

This Report re-examines issues related to dietary 
fat and children. It concludes thai during 
childhood, emphasis should be placed on diets 
which provide adequate energy, and eating 
patterns which emphasize variety and complex 
carbohydrate and include lower fat foods. 
Childhood is characterized by marked 
individuality in growth patterns and energy needs. 
While the same pattern of eating is recommended 
for alt members of the family, meeting children's 
energy requirements is a priority. To help meet 
these requirements, children need more flexibility 
in their fat intake. 

This work was undertaken in collaboration with 
the Canadian Paediatric Society It was supported 
by the Brighter Futures ProgTam. Brighter Futures 
is dedicated to activities aimed at improving the 
lives of children. 
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Summary 



The Nutrition Recommendations for 
Canadians recommend the consumption, by 
healthy individuals over the age of two years, 
of a diet providing no more than 30% of energy as 
fal and no more than 10% of energy as saturated 
fat. This recommendation, which was based on 
evidence from the adult literature, required 
clarification regarding its application to growing 
children over the age of two years. This led Health 
Canada, in consultation with the Canadian 
Paediatric Society, to establish a Working Group to 
examine issues surrounding dietary fat 
recommendations for children. 

The Working Group weighed information on 
nutritional needs for growth and development 
with evidence linking diet and adult-onset disease. 
Both efficacy and safety were considered to be 
important criteria in establishing a recommenda- 
tion. The Working Group examined the following 
issues: the effectiveness of a childhood diet 
. providing 30% of energy as fat and 10% of energy 
as saturated fat (the Recommended Diet) in 
lowering cholesterol levels in children and in 
reducing risk or coronary heart disease in adult- 
hood; developmental considerations regarding 
children and dietary fat; the feasibility of designing 
a nutritionally adequate 30:10 diet for children; 
current levels of fat and saturated fat in children's 
diets; and the adequacy of energy and nutrient 
intakes of children who consume this 
recommended diet. 

The Working Grojp concluded that: 

I . Providing adequate energy and nutrients to 
ensure adequate growth and development 
remains the most important consideration in 
the nutrition of children. Small frequent 
feedings play a significant role in providing 
energy in the diets of children. 



t During the preschool and childhood years 
nutritious food choices should not be 
eliminated or restricted because of fat content. 
During early adolescence an energy intake 
adequate to sustain growth should be 
emphasized with' a gradual lowering of fat 
intake. Once linear growth has stopped, fat 
intal;e as currently recorhmended is 
appropriate. 

3. Food patterns^ which emphasize variety, 
complex carbohydrate and include lower fat 
choices are appropriate and desirable for 
children. 

4. Physical activity and healthy eating are 
important lifestyle habits for children. 

The Working Group made the following 
recommendation: 

From the age of two until the end of linear growth, 
there should be a transition from the high fat diet 
of infancy to a diet which includes no more than 
30% of energy as fat and no more than 10% of 
energy as saturated fat. 

During this tradition, energy intake should be 
sufficient to achieve nonnal growth and develop- 
ment. Food patterns should emphasize variety and 
complex carbohydrate, and include lower fat 
foods. Physical activity should be stressed. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL 
ON PHYSICAL FITNESS 
AND SPORTS 



TESTIMONY OF DEBORAH SLANER LARKIN 



COUNCIL MEMBER, PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL ON 



PHYSICAL FITNESS AND SPORTS 



Before (he 



Department Operations and Nutrition Subcommittee 



of the House Agriculture Committee 



Review of proposed USDA rule "Nutrition Objectives for School and Meals" 



Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Deborah Slaner Larkin, 
member of the President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports. Previously, 1 
served for six years as Executive Director of the Women's Sports Foundation, a non- 
profit, educational organization that provides educational information about the 
importance of sports for girls and promotes participatory opportunities for all 
females. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today on behalf of the President's Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sports. It is an honor to appear before this subcommittee to 
discuss the relationship of physical fitness and nutrition for children. 

The President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports serves as a catalyst to 
promote, encourage and motivate the development of physical fitness and sports 
participation for all Americans of all ages. It was established in 1956 by executive 
order and is made up of twenty members appointed by the president. 

It is a program office of the Department of Health and Human Services. It reports to 
the Office of the Surgeon General, and is assisted by elements of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. The President's Council provides guidance to the president and the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services on ways to encourage more Americans to 
beco'ne physically active, and as a result, healthier. 
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As the only federal agency solaly devoted to sports and physical fitness, the 
President's Council is acutely interested in these hearings regarding proposed 
nutrition regulations. A child cannot develop a healthy, physically fit body through 
physical activity and exercise alone. Without the daily foundation of a balanced, 
nutritious, and healthy diet, the physically active body has nothing to build upon. 

I am before you to report on the value of participating in sports and fitness activities, 
its relationship to good nutrition and the current role of physical activity in the 
lives of our children. 

Importancp of Physica l Activity 

• Healthy People 2000-National Health Promotion and Disease Prevention 
Objectives states that evidence of the multiple health benefits of regular physical 
activity continues to mount. Regular physical activity can help to prevent and 
manage coronary heart disease, hypertension, noninsulin-dependent diabetes 
mellitus, osteoporosis, obesity, and mental health problems (e.g., depression, 
anxiety) (Journal of American Medical Association 261:3590-3598, 1989). Regular 
physical activity has also been associated with lower rates of colon cancer 
(American Journal of Clinical Nutrition, 49:999-1006, 1989) and stroke 
(American Journal of Epidemiology 115:526*537, 1982) and may be linked to 
reduced back injury (Journal of Occupational Medicine 231:269-272, 1979). On 
average, physically active people outlive those who are inactive (New England 
Journal of Medicine 314:605-613, 1986). 

• Physical activity produces hormones in the body, called endorphins, which 
lower stress and reduce the incidence of heart attacks. Because coronary heart 
disease is the leading cause of death and disability in the United States, the 
potential role of physical activity in preventing coronary heart disease is of 
particular importance. Physically inactive people are twice as likely to develop 
coronary heart disease as people who engage in regular physical activity 
(Annual Review of Public Health, 8:253-287, 1987). 

• As little as two hours of exercise a week may lower a teenage girl's lifelong risk 
of breast cancer, a disease that will afflict one out of every eight American 
women ( USA Today. 6/30/87). 

• Children who play sports and participate in regular exercise have higher levels 
of self esteem and lower levels of depression (Bernard R. Cahill, M.D., 
"Proceedings of the Conference on Strength Training and the Prepubescent," 
American Orthopaedic Society for Sports Medicine. 1988). Girls and young 
women who have low levels of self-confidence and self-esteem are more likely 
to get pregnant fNY Newsday 2/13/89). 

• Teenagers who play sports have lower dropout rates in school, try to commit 
suicide less often, get pregnant less often and generally exhibit less delinquent 
behavior. 
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• In high school, Caucasian, African-American and Hispanic athletes score as well 
or better on their grades and achievement tests than non-athletes (Ihe 
Women's Sports Foundation Report: Minorities in Sport. 1989). 

• Findings from the National Children and Youth Fitness Studies I and II suggest 
that the quantity, and in particular the quality, of school physical education 
programs have a significant positive effect on the health-related fitness of 
children and youth. In addition, recent reports suggest that physical education 
programs in early childhood not only promote health and well-being, but also 
contribute to academic achievement (U. S. Dept. of Education, 1986). 

• Sports is where we have traditionally learned about teamwork, goal-setting, the 
pursuit of excellence in performance and other achievement-oriented behaviors 
- critical skills necessary for success in the workplace. 



• If a child does not participate in sports by the age of 10, there is only a 10 percent 
chance she will participate when they are 25 (Linda Bunker, University of 
Virginia, 1989). 

• 87% of parents accept the idea that sports participation is important for their 



• The primary reason children participate in sports is because it is fun (J_he. 
Wilson Report. 1987). 

The Current Role of Physical Activity in the Lives of Our Children 

While most people know, and many of us espouse the benefits of exercise and 
physical activity, too many Americans of all ages still find reasons not to be 
physically active. 

• 43 percent of Americans fall under the term "couch potato." 

• Children in the United States are fatter, slower and weaker than children in 
developed nations. 

• Levels of obesity among children and adolescents have risen an average of about 
45 percent between 1960 and the early 1980s. A general decline in physical 
activity was cited as one of the primary reasons (Steven Cortmaker, Harvard U., 
speech at American Dietetic Assn. meeting). 

• From 1980 - 1987 71 percent of children failed to meet the standard for "average 
healthy youngsters." 

• Half of all children K-12 show at least one factor for heart disease This is 
important because it's putting themselves at risk of developing diseases 
associated with a sedentary life? tyle. 
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• Children are more likely to participate and maintain their participation in sports 
if one or both parents also participate in sports or fitness activities fThp Wilson 
Kepcit 1987), yet a national survey of Awrinn Attitudes Toward Physica l 
Activity and Fitness indicates that among less active adults who would lilr^ to 
participate and have the opportunity, 74% are either Not likely or Somewhat 
Likely to increase their physical activity in the near future. 64 percent say they 
would be more likely to participate ii they had someone, like a family member, 
to exercise with. 

Relationsh ip to Nutrition 

1 am not a nutritionist by profession. My knowledge is based on research relating to 
female athletes and how the combination of nutrition and physical activity is 
beneficial. However, I was taught from a young age how important good nutrition 
and physical activity are in developing and maintaining sound minds and bodies. 
Yet, what I was taught and the messages people receive are not always consistent. 

The message that the ideal woman should be thin is contrary to common sense and 
good health. Being as thin as one thinks he or she should be can severely damage 
one's physical and mental health. 

• The Female Athlete Triad: "Disordered Eating, Amenorrhea and Osteoporosis" 
is a term to describe three interrelated problems than can cause long-term health 
problems in female athletes. Treatment often requires a team of health-care 
providers including a physician, psychologist and a nutritionist (NCAA News. 



• 62 percent of female athletes participating in certain sports may suffer some type 
of disordered eating, which can range from the use of laxatives and diuretics to 
life-threatening anorexia nervosa or bulimia. 

• A female athlete is more likely to seek medical help if risks from inadequate 
calcium, poor nutrition and amenorrhea are explained in a non-judgmental 
manner. Binging or purging is not the problem. What causes the problem is if 
a young person is dissatisfied with her body image. Sixty percent of those 
afflicted with eating disorders will recover from the disease. The younger the 
child with the problem, the better the recovery. 

• Amenorrhea or irregular menstrual cycles are associated with low reproduction 
hormone levels and, left alone or combined with poor nutrition, can lead to 
inadequate bone structure. Scientists have seen amenorrheic 20-year olds with 
osteoporotic bunes similar to those found in their 70-year-old grandmothers. 
The osteoporotic bones may predispose women to spine, wrist and hip fractures 
later in life. 
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• One out of every four women over the age of 60 is suffering from Osteoporosis 
(loss of bone mass). This is an $18 billion cost (National Osteoporosis 
Foundation, 1992). There is substantial evidence that weight-bearing exercises 
(e.g., walking) and improved nutrition are necessary to laying down bone mass 
( Nutrition Action. June 12, 1982). 

• High school principals piicc physical fitness last on their list of ten goals for 
education (National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1990). Yet their 
second goal is developing a good self-image. Athletes, especially female athletes 
have a more positive body image than do female non-athletes, and body image 
is particularly important to self image during the adolescent years (Snyder & 
Kilven, 1975). 

• Healthy People 2000 Objectives (1.7) wants to increase to at least 50 percent the 
proportion of overweight people aged 12 and older who have adopted sound 
dietary practices combined with regular physical activity to attain an appropriate 
body weight. The results of weight loss programs focused on dietary restrictions 
alone have not been encouraging. Physical activity burns calories, increases the 
proportion of lean to fat body mass, and raises the metabolic rate. Therefore, a 
combination of both caloric control and increased physical activity is important 
for attaining a healthy body weight. 

• A 45-year old black woman is twice as likely to be overweight as a white woman 
the same age and 20 percent less likely to exercise regularly because exercise is 
viewed by many blacks as a luxury they don't have rime for. Compared to white 
Americans. African-Americans under the age of 64 are 10 percent more likely to 
get heart disease, 30 percent more likely to have diabetes, and over 50 percent 
more likely to suffer from hypertension (Shea, Sarah, Walking , p. 9). 

Thank you for giving the President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports the 
opportuniry to share the concerns and act upon the opportunities we all have to 
improve the overall health and nutrition of our youth. 
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Statement of Judi Adams 
President 
Wheat Foods Council 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
proposed r> ile to modernize nutrition objectives for school meals. I'm Judi Adams, 
President of the Wheat Foods Council. The Wheat Foods Council is a non-profit 
nutrition education organization supported by farmer-funded state wheat commissions, 
milling companies and baking companies, as well as a number of pasta, cracker and 
cereal manufacturers. 

Our members include: Colorado Wheat Administrative Committee, Idaho Wheat 
Commission, Kansas Wheat Commission, Maryland Grain Producers Utilization Board, 
Minnesota Wheat Research & Promotion Council, Montana Wheat & Barley Committee, 
Nebraska Wheat Board, North Carolina Small Grain Growers, North Dakota Wheat 
Commission, Oklahoma Wheat Commission, South Dakota Wheat Commission, Texas 
Wheat Producer Board, Virginia Small Grains Board, Washington Wheat Co-.nmission, 
Wyoming Wheat Marketing Commission. ADM Milling Company, American Bakers 
Association, American Institute of Ba'iing, Campbell Taggart, Cargill Inc., Cereal Rood 
Processors, ConAgra, General Mills Inc., Hershey Pasta Group, Independent Bakers 
Association, The Kellogg Company, Metz Baking Company, Millers' National 
Federation, Nabisco Biscuit Company, National Pasta Association and The Quaker Oats 
Company. 
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Statement of Judi Adorn 
What Foods Council 
September 7, 1994 
P«*e2 



The Wheat Foods Council's charter is to teach Americans improved nutrition 
through increased consumption of grain foods in accordance with the federal Dietary 
Guidelines and Food Guide Pyramid. 

We're committed to healthier Americans and we applaud USDA's work to 
improve the nutritional quality of meals served in the national school lunch and school 
breakfast programs. This is a significant undertaking and challenge. As several studies 
have shown, school meals are similar in nutritional balance and content to meals eaten by 
all Americans: i.e., characterized by a diet that is deficient in consumption of complex 
carbohydrates and fiber, and which contains excessive amounts of fat. By offering tasty, 
affordable and nutritionally balanced meals at schools, we are confident that school food ' 
service programs can serve as a model to help improve the eating habits, and ultimately 
the health, of all Americans. 

We are pleased by the proposed rule's emphasis on the scientifically based 
U.S. Dietary Guidelines published neai ly four years ago. By implementing the dietary 
guidelines, we can assure that school meals provide our children with a variety of foods, 
with meals that are low in cholesterol and have no more than 30 percent of calories from 
fat, and with plenty of vegetables, fruits and grains. 

Clearly it is time for school meal programs to be updated. We are not yet 
convinced, however, that changing to an untested nutrient standards approach is 
necessary. In our view, the approach warrants further study before widespread 
implementation. 

While a Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (NS.MP) approach, as outlined in 
Section 210.10, may provide meals with exacting nutrition, it could jeopardize menu 
variety and balance - and misses a valuable educational opportunity. By focusing on 
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Statement of Judi A<tam 
When Foods Council 
September 7, 1994 
p«ge3 



serving nutrients (especially if overly fortified foods are used) instead of foods, children 
will not learn how to plan their own meals using the "variety of foods" approach of the 
USDA's Food Guide Pyramid. While we're feasting on statistics, people may be left 
starving for practical information. 

To improve the proposal, we recommend that USDA immediately update meal 
patterns in accordance with the U.S. Dietary Guidelines of 1990 and incorporate these 
patterns in the proposed rule. Meal patterns have long been the practical template for 
balancing school meals, however, the program is still operating with meal patterns that 
reflect old nutritional information. By updating meal patterns in accordance with the 
dietary guidelines, school meals could more closely reflect the recommendations of the 
Food Guide Pyramid. Updating meal patterns will do two things: 

• First, updated meal patterns would provide guidance to the thousands of food service 
officials who want to make changes immediately. (Nutrient standards could remain 
an option for those schools that have computer food analysis systems and the 
expertise to use them.) 

• Secondly, updated meal patterns would provide time to complete and evaluate the 
pilot studies contained in the USDA proposal to see if the Nutrient Standards Menu 
Plan approach is a practical and effective means of improving the nutritional quality 
of school meals. 

In short, we don't know if the nutrient standard approach will work -will it provide 
sufficient guidance end flexibility to school food service directors and will it produce 
meals that kids want to eat? The pilot studies should answer those questions. In the 
meantime, we think it would be wise to improve the program immediately through 
updated meal patterns. 
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Stwemem of Judi Adani 
Wheal Foods Council 
September?, 1994 



If a nutrient standards menu plan is deemed the best way to optimize the nutritional 
content of school meals, we need to pay very careful attention to the specific nutrient goals 
established in such an approach. 

The current proposal requires school food authorities to ensure that their meal' 
program meets quantifiable targets of (1) total fat content limited to no more than 30 
percent, (2) saturated fat limited to no more than 10 percent, and (3) one-third of the U.S. 
Recommended Daily Allowances (RDA) of protein, calcium, iron, vitamin A and vitamin 
C. While this section also references the requirement to "choose a diet with plenty of 
vegetables, fruits and grain products," there is no definition of what that means in terms 
of a quantifiable level of consumption of fiber and nutrients associated with these foods. 

Goals for complex carbohydrates, fiber and B- vitamins are necessary to help 
USDA assure that future school meals follow U.S. Dietary Guidelines. USDA's own 
study on the impact of nutrient standards included a requirement that not less than 50 
percent of calories come from carbohydrates. Yet there is no such standard in the 
proposed rule. 

Absent a carbohydrate requirement in the proposed rule, there are risks in 
replacing the traditional meal pattern approach with an exclusive nutrient standards 
approach. Because of the proposal's total caloric emphasis on protein and fiu, there is no 
guarantee that school children will receive meals that contain adequate levels of 
carbohydrates and fiber. A super-fortified high protein food bar, for example, could 
replace traditional foods in achieving nutrient goals. Short of mat, a typical lunch that 
would meet the nutrient standards could be coinpriaed of tru« aUc« of cheese pizza, 
eight ounces of sldm milk and a vitamin C-fortified frozen fruit-flavored bar. Such a 
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menu would be short on fiber and complex carbohydrates and have nQ fruits or 
vegetables. 

Finally, with respect to the National Nutrient Database to be compiled as part of 
the Nutrient Standard Menu Planning proposal, we urge USDA to accept, where 
appropriate, the nutrient analysis of a food product which was recently revised to comply 
with the regulations of the Nutrition Labeling and Education Act (NLEA) of 1990. We 
see no value in forcing companies to incur additional expense to conduct another nutrient 
analysis for foods offered in the school meal programs if such an analysis has recently 
been completed to comply with the NLEA. 

In summary, we believe the department's first step should be to update the meal 
pattern requirements. If that doesn't optimize school meals, then let's introduce nutrient 
standards - including goals for fiber, carbohydrates and B-vitamins. 

Again, we commend USDA, and Assistant Secretary Ellen Haas, for proposing 
charges in the national school lunch and school breakfast programs in an attempt to 
improve the nutritional quality and health of America's children. We look forward to 
working with the department on our concerns and to the implementation of changes that 
will truly produce an improved school meal program. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name is Tom 
Stenzel, President of the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association (United). 
It is my pleasure to address the topics of the National School Lunch" Program 
and School Breakfast Program and the Department's recent proposal to upgrade 
the nutrition quality of these two programs. 

United is an international trade association representing the fresh produce 
industry. Our members include grower/shippers, brokers, truckers and other 
transportation specialists, wholesalers, foodservice distributors and operators, 
retailers and allied suppliers. We represent 1,800 members of the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry, an industry \^<h a value of over $60 billion at retail. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture bears an enormous responsibility for 
the health and well being of our nation's children through the administration of 
the National School Breakfast Program and School Lunch Program. These 
programs respectively serve 5.4 million and 25 million children daily. For many 
of our nation's most nutritionally vulnerable children the breakfast and lunch 
programs provide the greatest opportunity to good health through sound, 
wholesome diets. 

Unfortunately, not only are these programs delivering nutritionally 
inadequate meals to children they fail to set the example that sound dietary 
decisions wiU lead to lasting good health. In the preamble to the proposal, the 
Department referenced the findings of the School Nutrition Dietary Assessment 
(SNDA) Study noting that, "children who ate the school lunch consumed a 
significandy higher amount of calories from fat than children who brought their 
iunch from home or obtained a lunch from vending machines or elsewhere at 
school. Further the report showed that virtually no schools were in compliance 
with Dietary Guidelines." Obviously our nation's most valuable resource, our 
children, deserve better from such publicly funded efforts as the school breakfast 
and lunch programs. 

United strongly supports the intent of the Department to upgrade the 
nutrition standards of the national school breakfast and lunch programs, by 
bringing these very important meals into conformity with the Dietary Guidelines 
for Americans. We believe the proposed Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 
(NSMP) approach to menu planning for school meals is philosophically sound in 
its focus on nutrient standards, rather than food type. 

The flexibility in menu planning offered by NSMP, constrained only by 
the Dietary Guidelines, makes a great deal of sense. The goals of limiting fat 
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and saturated fat intake and assuring adequate consumption of vitamins A and 
C iron and calcium are laudable and must be implemented with haste. The 
Department's intent to accomplish these goals through restricted intakes of high 
fat foods and greater consumption, where needed, of grains, fruits and 
vegetables makes good sense. However, we must offer a cautionary note that 
this outcome is not certain. 

We are concerned that the lack of emphasis on foods or food groups, 
combined with the typical resource constraints confronting school foodservice 
operators, may result in the preparation of menus that utilize empty calories in 
order to satisfy the 30% and 10% caloric fat intake requirements; and an increase 
in the use of fortified foods to meet the RDA requirements for vitamins A and C. 
Obviously, such outcomes would defeat the express purpose of educating 
students in making sound dietary choices through the offering of healthful 
menus. 

Furthermore, we are very concerned that the lack of a detailed policy on 
fortification may result in the extensive use of highly formulated, fortified food 
produrts-poorly serving the purposes of the proposed regulation. 

The Department's proposal does not require school food authorities to 
distinguish between naturally occurring nutrients and those that are added 
through fortification. The Department indicates a commitment to the principle 
that a variety of "conventional" foods should constitute the primary vehicle for 
nutrients rather than a reliance upon formulated fortified foods. However, m 
the absence of a clear policy with regulatory weight, the hope that schools will 
rely upon "conventional" foods for the delivery of essential nutrients may 
develop unevenly. Leaving many children ill served. 

The Department aptly notes in its proposal that, ". . eating habits are 
firmly established by age 12, [and] it is essential that dietary patterns be formed 
early What children eat helps determine not only how healthy they are as 
children, but how healthy they will be as adults." A failure to clearly articulate a 
fortification policy would undermine the value of the School Meals Initiative for 
Healthy Children. 

Simply stated, fortified foods can not U> expected to deliver the same 
quality of nutrients and health benefits as conventional foods like fresh fruits 
and vegetables. The extent of fortification by food processors within food 
categories is inconsistent, so a reliance by schools upon formulated fortifu'd 
Mods will leave children ill prepared to make sound dietary decisions once 
leaving the school: different brands of breakfast foods, juices, etc. are fortified at 
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varying rates and some are not fortified at aU. Similarly, the fortified food 
product used in school may have no relevance in the JLZ^ 

! ? veral , hi 8 1Uv Publicized studies during the last year questioned the 

vtmT R and L T™', h 7 Nad0nal CanC6r mSdtUte < 

vitamin E and beta carotene (a precursor to vitamin A) supplements did not 

SSI" agmflCana y "giver rates of lung cancer and mortality among those 
taking beta carotene supplements, than those who did not. 8 

in hro^oM VCT f y ' add ! donal studies ta d*ate that compounds found naturally 
m broccoh, such as isoftiocynates, which includes sulfoVaphanes, provide the 
greatest anti-cancer fighting benefit p™viae tne 

Scientific efforts to isolate the health benefits of specific nutrients is 

difficult to prove any narrow group of ingredients in food, such as vitaminY 
fiber or antioxidant enzymes, can-by themselves-preven cancer. In sorrT 

SuoZZ Th^T P ' ay ' n imp ° rtant roIe - maintaining good health. 
Supplementation of calcium can help prevent the o. <et of osteoporosis and the 

foUc add 8 ^ dmm ^ ation (PDA) approved the claim 0us year £,t 

fo he acid can prevent a significant number of neural tube spinal defects in 

U 1T ° W , eVer ' ^ teChn °'°8y has not advan «d to the^nfwhere fortified 
foods can replicate the nutrient profile of fresh fruits and vegetableTor dehver 
the same benefits to long term good health. 8 

c h i £* ™ ntioned , earUer < dietoy habits are formed early in life, making the 
school breakfast and lunch experiences critical to the formation of oTd efdne 
habits m our children. Yet, reliance upon fortified foods would not s^e this 

f P oXhat ery ° f Servta » " taU y needed ""triente through 

foods that are inherently without nutritive value will, at most be flrfl u„„ 

ax;:"" y - ?* r of fortmed food products «» »« S to °h 

importance of eating a variety of foods for good health. 

A discrimmatory treatment of fortified foods is sound policy and has been 

UnZpn T ty f A in '° 0W nati0n ' S nutritionaI f °° d labeling regulation^ 
Under FDA regulations, a food other than a dietary supplement not in 
conventional food form is prohibited' from bearing any heaWi cLil Less it 
provides at least 10% of the Reference Daily Intake or Daily Refer^e^e or 
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This specific restriction ngainsl health claims, the so-called "jelly bean 
rule," operates to bar certain ds from bearing health claims even though the 
claim may be truthful and non misleading. The public health rationale behind 
such a rule is clear; government policy should not approve of the use of 
inducements, predicated upon claims of healthfulness, for the purchase and 
consumption of food products inherently devoid of nutrients. 

Likewise, the Department should not permit school foodservice operators 
to over rely upon fortified foods in order to satisfy nutrient standard 
requirements. We strongly believe the manner in which the Department 
addresses the fortification issue will determine the success or failure of the 
school breakfast and lunch programs as tools to educate children on better health 
through sound dietary choices. 

Congress made clear through the Child Nutrition Act th.it nutrition and 
information education programs should be a multi-disciplinary effort: 

" by which scientifically valid information .ibout foods and nutrients is 
imparted in a manner that individual s receiving such information will 
understand the principles of nutrition and seek to maxim ize their well 
being through food consumption practices . Nutrition education 
programs shall include, but not be limited <o, (A) instructing students 
with regard to nutritional value of foods and the relationshi p between 
food and human hea lth. . . ." 

The comprehensive view of educating our children on the importance of 
good nutrition through good dietary practices must include a sound policy on 
fortification. The potential inconsistency is glaring, if schools teach our children 
in the classroom that diets high in grains, fruits and vegetables lead to good 
health, but in the dining hall serve children (ortified food products in order to 
comply with the technical requirements of the Department's regulations. 

We suggest the Department discount any contribution by fortified food 
products towards the nutrient standards established for vitamin A and vitamin 
C, if such fortified foods do not contain at least 10% of the RD1 of either vitamin. 
The intent of such a restriction should be to encourage schools to serve those 
food products that contain naturally high levels of vitamins A and C. 

Numerous choices exist. For example, the following foods contain high 
levels of bet.i carotene-carrots, sweet potato, squash, cantaloupe, cauliflower, 
af...^.~, r ,- r - - ' number of choices exist for 
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vitamin C-oranges, broccoli (also a good source of beta carotene), kiwi, red and 
green peppers, turnip greens, strawberries, and cantaloupe. 

We commend the Department's efforts to upgrade the nutridoi. status of 
our nation's school breakfast and lunch programs. Unquestionably, there exists 
a strong association between diet and health, and the Department's initiative 
represents a comprehensive and earnest move forward towards providing our 
nation's children the healthful meals they deserve. 
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Good afternoon. Thank you Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee for 
the opportunity to speak with you today. My name is Sheri Spader. I am a cattlewoman 
from Rosedale, Missouri, a mother of three and a volunteer for the National Cattlemen's 
Association. 

Cattle producers, many of whom are or have been parents of children who 
participate in the National School Lunch Program, have long been committed to providing 
good nutrition for the nation's children. Since the onset of the National School Lunch 
Program, beef has provided much of the needed protein, iron, zinc, and B vitamins for 
children who were otherwise not getting adequate nutrients. In addition, the beef industry 
has been actively committed to making our commodity lower in fat As health officials have 
recommended decreasing fat in the diet, the cattle industry has responded. Cattle producers 
have worked, and are continuing to work, to lower fat in today's beef. In fact, since the 
early eighties, beef producers, in conjunction with packers and retailers, have reduced the 
overall fat by 27% in the retail case. Also, through the industry checkoff program, the beef 
industry has funded research to develop and test market a ground beef patty with only 10% 
fat. Lowfat beef patties now make up a large portion of beef patties purchased by the 
National School Lunch Program. 

With such progress being made. Mr. Chairman, we are greatly concerned that there 
remains the idea that if red meat is greatly reduced or eliminated in the school lunch 
program, the fat content will be sufficiently reduced. In fact, beef/red meat is not the 
numbf" one contributor of fat to the diet USDA's 1987-1988 Nationwide Fu-d 
Consumption Survey data show that beef contributes only about 9% of total fat m the diets 
of 1-10 year olds, and about 12% of the total fat in the diets of 11-18 year olds. 
Approximately 90% of the fat in the diets of the nation's children is coming from sources 
other than beef/red meat. It should also be noted that while fat from beef intake has gone 
down over the years, total fat intake has gone up. 

To overcome these myths. NCA supports providing this information through 
educational programs for school food service personnel, parents, and children. NCA 
believes that producer groups and USDA can work together to educate school personnel, 
parents and children that giving up meat does not equal a sufficiently low fat, healthy, well- 
balanced diet In addition, NCA supports nutrition education that is based on sound 
science. Such education shows that there are various ways to consume a healthy diet, 
including a diet that includes meat 

The beef industry has been a leader in developing a program that meets the Dietary 
Guidelines and educates all involved toward healthier eating. As one of the most promising 
and effective programs to reduce fat and sodium in school lunch programs, 
LUNCHPOWER! was developed by the University of Minnesota in conjunction with the 
Beef Industry Council. LUNCHPOWER! was implemented in thirty-four elementary 
schools in Minnesota. In addition to menu planning and food purchasing to reduce the fat 
and sodium content, familiar recipes were modified to produce lower fat and sodium items 
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that remain highly acceptable to student*. For example, the cooks drain and rinse ground 
meat used in tacos. resulting in a popular entree item that is on average Mg lower in fat than 
the unmodified product. Evaluation results ot the program have shown that there were 
significant decreases in both total gram:, of fat and the percentage of energy from fat. When 
comparing baseline and follow up data, the percentage of energy from fat in the diet 
decreased from 40% to 2X<£. Furthermore, these lower-sodium and lower-fat meals were 
convenient for the school* and student participation in the lunch programs was maintained. 
LUNCHPOWER! has been shown to work and has proven effective. There are virtually no 
added costs, food service personnel like it. children like the food, and it allows, for a variety 
of foods-as is recommended by the Dietary Guidelines. 

In summary. National Cattlemen's Association supports, as always, nutrition 
recommendations based on sound scientific principles, with accurate interpretation and 
communication with the public. Narrowly focused attention on fat in the diets of children, 
rather than an overall healthy diet, can lead to less than desirable outcomes such as 
increased incidence of eating disorders among teenagers, greater incidence of osteoporosis, 
lethargy, developmental disorders, etc. Careful monitoring systems, with scientifically valid 
measurement tuols. must be put in place to track and measure the effects of such changes in 
the diets of children. 

NCA looks forward to working with the Committee and the Department as 
recommendations for changing the National School Lunch Program are finalized. 
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The National Cattlemen's Association is pleased to submit comments in response to 
the USDA proposal on School Lunch Meals Initiative for Healthy Children regulations 
published June 10, 1994. Because food production is the base for nutrition and food policy, 
policy changes in school meal programs are very important to the National Cattlemen's 
Association. 

Cattle producers, many of whom are, or have been, parents of children who 
participate in the National School Lunch Program, have long been committed to providing 
good nutrition for the nation's children. Since the onset of the National School Lunch 
Program, beef has provided much needed protein, iron, zinc, and B vitamins for children 
who were not getting adequate nutrients otherwise. In addition, the beef industry has been 
actively involved in making the commodities lower in fat As health officials have 
recommended decreasing fat in the diet, the cattle industry has responded. Cattle producers 
have worked, and are continuing to work diligently to lower fat in today's beef. In fact 
since the early eighties, beef producers, in conjunction with packers and retailers, have 
reduced the overall fat by 27% in the retail case. In addition, through the industry checkoff 
program, the beef industry has funded research to develop and test market a ground beef 
patty with only 10% fat It should be noted that 10% fat is less than the much acclaimed 
burgers from other species. Low fat beef patties now make up a large portion of beef 
piiiies pui, h^id by the National School Lunch Program. 

As pre ducers have turned their attention to decreasing fat, they have not neglected 
palatability. Aside from the nutritional qualities of beef, taste and texture are crucial 
elements we must consider. Comments have come into the beef industry from parents and 
children alike, stating that children like, beef, including today's lowfat options. Furthermore, 
they have commented that they are NOT looking for smaller servings of meat on the school 
lunch menus. 

As stated above, food production is the key to nutrition and food policy. Therefore, 
producers must be key players in nutrition and food policy. The beef industry has long 
provided commodities for the school meals programs. These commodities have played a 
large role in meeting the Recommended Daily Allowances (RDAs) while keeping costs 
down. 

The National School Lunch Program's Contribution to the Diets of Children. 

As repeatedly noted, the National School Lunch Program makes an important 
contribution to nearly 25 million school age children, over half of whom are low income. 
For many of these children, the school lunch is the only meal the child receives all day. 
Therefore, it is especially important for these children to obtain the nutritional needs for 
adequate growth and development, as well as reduce the risk of chronic disease. In 
addition, it is very important that these low-income school children are not deprived of 
important meals and nutrients due to the school dropping out of the program. Because 
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.school meals are still voluntary in the vast majority of states and schools, there is concern 
that regulations have the potential to discourage schools from participating in the child 
nutrition programs. 

The National School Lunch Program and the Dietary Guidelines 

The National School Lunch Program is currently required to meet one third of the 
for certain vitamins and minerals, as well as protein and energy. Although there is 
concern about dietary excesses in the diets, there is no disagreement among health 
authorities and scientific experts that these recommendations for protein, energy, vitamins 
and minerals are vital for proper growth and development. A recent report from Tufts 
University School of Nutrition points out that, "even moderate undernutrition, the type seen 
most frequently in the United States, can have long lasting effects on the. cognitive 
development of children. Inadequate nutritic-, is a major cause of impaired cognitive 
development, and is associated with increased educational failure among impoverished 
children. While this relationship is recognized by child development specialists, educators 
and nutritionists, it is not well known among the general public." (Note: the general public 
is cited as a source of comment throughout the proposal.) "Neither have recent findings 
about this relationship been incorporated adequately into the nation's public policies." 

For the above reasons. NCA does not support that the Dietary Guidelines, as stated 
in the proposal, serve as "the basis or •cornerstone - for nutrition standards for school 
meals." Although NCA supports Dietary Guidelines, we cannot support that they be used 
as the base. Instead. NCA supports that the basis for nutrition standards for school meals 
be the RDA requirements, with Dietary Guidelines as a secondary goal. 

Along with supporting the Dietary Guidelines. NCA supports all parts of the 
Dietary Guidelines equally. At no point do the Dietary Guidelines emphasize the fat 
recommendations over the others. Compliance should be monitored ensuring fit a variety 
of fooos are offered to children, a healthy weight is maintained, menus have an average of 
.30% total fat and 10% saturated fat, menus offer adeouate vegetables, fruits and grains and 
use sodium and sugar in moderation. Scientific data does not support a reduction in fat 
below 30% for growing children; NCA does not support a reduction in fat below 30% nor 
does NCA support Dietary Guidelines applied per food (commodity) or per meal, as this is 
not the intent of the USDA/DHHS Dietary Guidelines. Recent research and 
recommendations from the Canadian Pediatric Society question the need to lower fat to 
30% of total calories in children's diets. This information should be fairly and critically 
reviewed before USDA makes a decision on a final rule on school lunch. 

Although information on the nutrient intake of young children and adolescents is not 
abundant, nor as complete as information for older age grojps. studies have shown that 
certain nutrients need to be monitored in children's diets. One study integrated data from 
three sources. MRCA Information Services. Inc.. 1977 Nationwide Food Consumption 
Survey, and the Minnesota State University Data Bank to determine the nutrient intakes of 
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American Children aged two to ten years tor .he years of W77- '^J** ™? * M *** 
0 f the population, the intakes of calcium, vitamin Bft and zinc were below the KDA. Zinc 
wax especially low. with over X09c not meeting the RDA. 

The School Nutrition Dietary Assessment Study, conducted by the USDA showed 
on average the RDM for children were being met. EXCEPT for ,mn intakes tor -1 8 year 
old females, zinc intakes of 1 1 - 1 X year old males, and calones and v, an n B6 to 1 5- h 
vear old males. The study also found that the average amount of cholesterol in school lunch 
me* "offend is XX mg. which is less than the one-third recommended maximum daily nutke 
7- WO mg. Because USDA places so much emphasis on fat. saturated at and sodiun, in 
this stud y NCA is unclear why the same emphasis is not placed on the deficiency m mm 
L vitamin Bft and calories. In addition. NCA questions statements made in the propo.sal 
that efforts should be made to reduce cholesterol. School lunches are meeting the 
recommendation made by the National Research Council. NCA is concern, d that e. or* on 
behalf of USDA to promote a further reduction in cholesterol will give the message to 
parents, school food service personnel, and students that current scientific <« u > 
recommendations are not adequate for a healthy diet. NCA believes such a ne*ag 
will confuse students and in tun. lead to practices that are very unhealthy. NCA supports 
the omen! 1WI> Dietary Guidelines. 

The Importance or Iron and Zinc in Children's Diets 

iron deficiency is still the most common single nutrient deficiency ■ ir i the United 
States The Joint Nutrition Monitoring Evaluation Committee (DHHS/LSDA. 1 WO 
considered iron to be a food component warranting public health mon.tonng pnon y. The 
Surgeon General's Report on Nutrition and Health (DHHS/USDA. I««S) notes he 
^mporunce ot children' adolescents and women of child bearing age consuming Uu d , U. t 
arcgood sources of iron. A more recent report from Tufts University School ot Nutrition 
shows that iron deficiency anemia, which is associated with impaired wg™"ve 
development, affects nearly 25* of low income children in the United States The 
con.sequer.ces of iron deficiencies included impaired work and mte l ectual , P™<™™* . 
tehavior disorders, decreased resistance to infections and increased susc ptib 1 y o e. d 
poisoning. THese consequences may become evident even before clinical indicates of iron 
deficiencies occur. Iron is not the only nutrient of concern in children s growth and 
development. Deficiencies ot zinc and B vitamins can also lead to .serious developm ntal 
problems, yet these nutrients will no, be monitored in the proposed National School Lunch 
Program Zinc plavs a key role in growth, maturation and the immune system. Zinc has 
ako c^sistently been found to he low in the diets of children. Tnerefore. NCA supports 
incorporating zinc and vitamin Bf> in their monitoring program. 
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Beef is Nature's Most Excellent Source of Iron and Zinc in the Diet 

Iron and zinc are prevalent in red meat. Beef is one of nature's best sources of iron. 
Beef contains heme iron, a type of iron that is three to five times more easily absorbed by 
the body than non-heme iron, which is found in such source as vegetables, grains, beans, 
and eggs. Additionally, a special phenomenon called the meat factor helps increase the 
absorption of non-heme iron by two to four times when beef is eaten with plant sources at 
the same meal. For example, 1/2 cup of cooked beans contains 2.6 mg of iron, yet only 
0.16 mg is absorbed; 3 oz. of beef contains 2.9 mg of iron (about the same as beans), with 
42 rag absorbed (about three times as much!). A nutrient standards approach is not 
capable of taking this into account Nutrient standards menu planning may show that the 
requirement for iron is being met without meat, but it will not show that less is absorbed 
without meat As in the case of iron, beef is an excellent source of zinc. Zinc is a 
component of every living human cell and plays a role in growth, reproduction, appetite, 
food utilization, taste, night vision, and production of hormones and the immune system. A 
3 oz. serving of beef contains about four times as much zinc as 3 oz. of chicken, turkey and 
1/2 cup of cooked beans. 

It must also be noted that beef/meat is not the number one contributor of fat to the 
diet. In fact, USDA's 1987-1988 Nationwide Food Consumption Survey data shows that 
beef contributes only about 9% of total fat in the diet of 1 - 1 0 year olds, and about 1 2% of 
total fat in the diets of 1 1 - 1 8 year olds. Approximately 90% of total fat in the diets of the 
nation's children is coming from sources other than beef. While total fat intake has gone up 
since 1980, beef fat consumption has gone down. NCA supports educational programs for 
school food service personnel, parents, and children properly reflecting this information. 
Presentations made by school food service personnel throughout this reform process have 
implied that cutting down meat, or eliminating meat, in school lunches will greatly and 
sufficiently reduce fat intake. NCA believes that industry and USDA can work together to 
educate school personnel, parents, and children that giving up meat does not equal a 
sufficiently low tat, healthy diet. NCA supports nutrition education based on sound 



Changing the Focus of the Lunch Program from Nutrient Deficiencies to Dietary 
Excesses 

As the school lunch program has aided in decreasing the number of children who 
experience nutrition deficiencies, the Department of Agriculture's focus of nutrition in the 
school meal programs has changed. Rather than a focus on the RDAs for adequate growth 
and development, the focus is now on Dietary Guidelines for adult disease prevention. A 
primary reason for this change is to lower the health care costs due to the numbers of diet- 
related diseases. It is worth striving for such a goal. It is important to note, however, that 
if the narrow focus on fat and fiber reduces or eliminates a focus on vitamin and mineral 
needs, the cost of health care will NOT go down dramatically, if at all. For example, 
increased fiber intake decreases the absorption of certain vitamins and minerals, such as 
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iron, zinc and calcium. Therefore, changes in children's diets need to carefully balance 
disease prevention and optimal growth and development 

Another key factor in meeting a healthy lifestyle for children is exercise. As is also 
the case in adults, too often obesity is linked with over consumption, rather than the more 
likely cause of insufficient exercise. Exercise inherently improves health, but it also allows 
for greater caloric consumption, and consequently greater nutrient intake, without resulting 
in obesity. That means that schools must allow adequate time for. and proper emphasis 
must be placed on. physical education. Nutrition education without physical education is 
incomplete! 

Fortification 

NCA supports including regulatory language in a final rule controlling the use of 
fortification to meet nutrient goals. If this Is not done, fortification of products with little or 
no natural sources of vitamins A. C. iron or calcium could be used to meet the Dietary 
Guidelines. NCA supports the following: 

Preferred sources of adequate nutrition are meals and snacks which provide a 
variety of conventional foods rather than formulated, fortified foods. Moreover, 
foods that are fortified with only a few nutrients may not supply other essential 
known and unknown micronutrients which conventional foods supply. 

Nutrients added to the foods can be counted toward the nutrient standards only if 
they were added in accordance with: 

1) a Standard of Identity or Standard of Enrichment issued by the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) for the food item. Commonly enriched foods 
for which fortification is added under this provision include milk, margarine, 
commercially-prepared cereals, enriched bread and cereal products, and fruit 
products including canned prune juice, nectars, and canned applesauce. 

2) a USDA purchase specification for a donated commodity food: or 

3) a breakfast cereal available on the commercial market 

The nutrients added to fortify products such as the USDA enriched macaroni with 
fortified protein can be counted toward the nutrient standard. 

While fortified foods that do not meet these criteria can be planned into the menu, 
only the nutrients that are naturally occurring in these foods can be counted toward 
meeting the nutrient standard. For example, the nutrients adde i to fortify products 
such as formulated grain/fruit products (as defined by the USDA) cannot be counted 
toward the nutrient standard. The menu planner must choose the generic version of 
a food without fortification for nutrient analysis. For example, if apple juice fortified 
with 100 mg vitamin C is served, then apple juice without vitamin C must be used in 
the nutrient analysis of the meal the juice is included in. The 100 mg of vitamin C 
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cannot be used in the nutrient analysis or the meal because the level of vitamin C is 
not naturally occurring in the apple juice. 

The Beef Industry is a Leader in the Development of a School Lunch Program to 
Meet Today's Nutrition Goals 

The beel' industry has also responded to the message that school lunch meals need to 
be lower in fat and sodium. The industry has been a leader in tackling and succeeding in the 
development of a program that meets the Dietary Guidelines. As the most promising and 
effective programs to reduce fat and sodium in school lunch programs. LUNCHPOWER! 
was developed by the University of Minnesota in coordination with the Beef Industry 
Council. It is a food based, rather than nutrient based, program. Criteria have been set for 
food purchasing and preparation to meet the Dietary Guidelines and the Recommended 
Daily Allowances. LUNCHPOWER! was implemented in 34 elementary schools in 
Minnesota. In addition to menu planning and food purchasing to reduce the fat and sodium 
content, familiar recipes were modified to produce lower fat and sodium items that were 
highly acceptable to student. For example, the cooks drain and rinse ground meat used in 
tacos. resulting in a popular entree item that is on average 9 g lower in fat than the 
unmodified product. Evaluation results of the program have shown that there were 
significant decreases in both total grams of fat and the percentage of energy from fat w hen 
comparing base-line and follow up data. The percentage of energy from fat in the diet 
decreased from 40% to 2X%. Furthermore, these lower-sodium and lower-fat meals were 
convenient for the schools and student participation in the lunch programs was maintained. 
A 1W4 winner of the American Dietetic Association's President's Circle Award. 
LUNCHPOWER! has been shown to work and has proven to be effective. There are 
virtually no added costs, food service personnel like it. children like the food, and it allows 
tor a variety ot l'oods-as is recommended by the Dietary Guidelines. An article explaining 
LUNCHPOWER! from the Journal of the American Dietetic Association is attached. 

The National Cattlemen's Association believes that there are various ways for the 
National School Lunch Program to meet the Dietary Guidelines, some more appropriate 
than others. A tood based menu system is easy to implement, costs much less than nutrient 
standards, has a proven track record and highlights all the components of the Dietary 
Guidelines. Such a system arrives at the goal of meeting the Dietary Guidelines while 
maintaining flexibility for all. This system will also help school food service personnel teach 
good eaiing habits based'on foods. Such a method will assist children in continuing these 
good eating habits out of school. A nutrient standards menu planning approach does not 
ensure a basis of fixid. Nutrients can be obtained through supplementation, not just 
primarily through whole toods. 

NCA is concerned that USDA has not yet determined how programs such as 
LUNCHPOWER! will tit into the proposed final rule. Because these programs have been 
evaluated and proven effective. NCA requests USDA to specify how these programs will be 
accepted for use. 
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Evaluation 

As always, evaluation is important to learning how to continuously improve the 
schonl lunch program. NCA supports getting data back from USDA's own pilot programs 
before making the proposed National School Lunch Program final. If USDA does not wait, 
much wasted time, energy, and financial resources will go into implementing the Dietary 
Guidelines. 

In addition, plate waste, or what is being discarded rather than consumed, must be 
evaluated. No matter how nutritious the food is or how lovely it looks, it is not nutritious if 
the children don't eat. Plate waste may be due to time constraints on the student, or any 
number of other reasons. Recent studies have shown that although an increased offering of 
fruits and vegetables sounds good, the children are throwing some nf them away. An 
evaluation component of plate waste should provide the necessary information nn precisely 
what is being thrown away and why, thus targeting the program more effectively. 

Summary 

In summary, the National Cattlemen's Association supports, as always, nutrition 
recommendations based on sound scientific principles, with accurate interpretatinn and 
communication to the public. Narrowly focused attention on fat in the diets of children, 
rather than an overall healthy diet, can lead to less than desirable outcomes such as 
increased incidence of eating disorders among teenagers (children do not differentiate 
between fat on the body and fat in the diet), greater incidence of osteoporosis, lethargy, 
developmental disorders, etc. Careful monitoring systems, with scientifically valid 
measurement tools, must be put in place to track and measure the effects of such changes in 
the diets of children. Finally, NCA supports meeting the Dietary Guidelines by combining 
fat calculations for breakfast and lunch. Because the dietary guideline of 30% of calorics 
from fat and 10% from saturated fat is for the total diet over time, NCA believes that the 
percentage fat calculations should be done combining bnth breakfasts and lunches. NCA 
looks forward to working with the Department as recommendations for changing the 
National School Lunch Program are further developed. 
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JAMES C. BARR 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 



before the 



SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OPERATIONS AND NUTRITION 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



regarding the 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE'S 



proposed rule on the 



NUTRITION OBJECTIVES FOR SCHOOL MEALS 



September 7, 1994 



Mr. Chairman. I am James C. Ban, Chief Executive Officer of the National Milk Producers 
Federation. The National Milk Producers Federation is the national farm commodity 
organization that represents dairy farmers and the dairy marketing associations they own and 
operate throughout the United States. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee about the proposed rule of 
the Department of Agriculture to provide nutrition objectives for school meals. The 
Federation and its member cooperatives are proud of the contribution the dairy industry has 
made to the National School Lunch Program and appreciates the opportunity to share our 
serious concerns regarding the proposed rule. 

The National Milk Producers Federation supports the current food-based menu system and 
opposes changing to Nutrient Standard Menu Planning as currently proposed. Secondly, the 
Federation is concerned about the impact of imposing the adult Dietary Guidelines to children 
without modification. The Federation's third concern is the significant financial burden the 
regulations will place on public school systems, the taxpayer and the agriculture community. 

The proposed Nutrient Standard Menu Planning is a costly, impractical, government- 
controlled program. The proposed regulation seeks sweeping changes to the National School 
Lunch Program without support from the general public or private industry. The Federation 
along with other groups strongly supports the use of negotiated rulemaking in amending the 
National School Lunch Program to foster open dialogue between the Department and all 
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affected parties in improving rather than eliminating a program that successfully has fed 
millions of children for over fifty years. 

The Dietary Guidelines, while laudable, arc based on a study of adult males. USDA propose* 
to apply them to children without taking age and development into consideration. For 
example, the Dietary Guidelines recommend that alcoholic beverages be served in moderation. 
No one would think of applying to this guideline to the school lunch program. Common 
sense and prudence must be used in adopting adult guidelines for children until Dietary 
Guidelines for Children are developed. With regard to reducing calories from fat, many 
experts disagree that growing children's diets be restricted to 30 percent or fewer calories 
from fat as recommended for adults in the Dietary Guidelines. Substantial scientific evidence 
including what we heard today from the Canadian experts contradicts USDA's directive to 
reduce calories from fat and saturated fat to 30 percent and 10 percent respectively. 

The Federation advocates a restriction on the use of fortified foods and is alarmed that the 
Department failed to address this issue. The Federation urges the Department to adopt the 
California statutory language to restrict the use of fortified foods which do not supply the 
essential micronutrients found in conventional foods. 

The proposed regulations omit designation of serving sizes for food, a practice that has been 
effective in guaranteeing that children receive an adequate amount of food. The Federation is 
concerned that students will not get enough to eat if serving sizes arc not designated and urges 
the Department to retain the standard serving sizes of a reimbursable meal. 

The Federation advocates combining the analysis of school breakfast and lunch. Most 
children who e'.i school breakfast also eat school lunch. Combining the meals parallels the 
intended application of the Dietary Guidelines may serve as an incentive for schools to offer 
breakfast, a meal that frequently is lower in fat than lunch. 

It is unfortunate that the entire thrust of the proposed regulation is targeted at reducing 
calories from fat. Problems such as participation of school systems, particularly in urban and 
suburban areas and participation of students in middle and high school are not addressed in 
the proposed rule. A recent review of the program revealed that students fail to take and eat 
adequate amounts of fruits, vegetables, and milk. Thirty five percent of elementary school 
children and almost 60 pei :cnt of teenagers ate no fruit on the day of the survey. 
Thirteen percent of low-income male teenagers and 22 percent of low-income female 
teenagers do not drink milk. These problems are not addressed adequately or practically in 
the proposed regula'^ns. 

The Federation proposes a change in the concept of "offer versus serve" to include foods from 
all food groups especially fruits and vegetables in a reimbursable meal to solve the problem of 
inadequate consumption of fruits, vegetables and milk. A reimbursable meal should include 
five of the five offerings, not three out of five or two out of three offerings. Students cannot 
consume a balanced meal unless they are exposed to different foods on their plate. 
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To increase participation in the school lunch program and consumption of milk, students 
should be offered flavored milk daily. Studies show a dramatic increase in consumption of 
milk and participation in the school lunch program when flavored milk is offered. The 
Federation proposes that milk, especially flavored milk, be a component of every reimbursable 
meal. 

The cost of implementing the Nutrient Standard Menu Planning and the economic impact on 
the agriculture and school communities have not been satisfactorily addressed in the proposed 
regulations. USDA estimates that nutrient standard menu planning will increase costs to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) for dairy commodities by $25 million and cost dairy 
farmers 7-8 cents per hundredweight or $200 million annually. The Department concludes 
that the impacts on the dairy sector and the budget would be relatively small. 

The Federation estimates the proposed changes in the school lunch program could reduce milk 
prices to dairy farmers by as much as 30-40 cents per hundredweight and decrease farm 
revenue by $450-600 million annually, driving thousands of family farmers out of business. 

Mr. Chairman, you and Mr. Gunderson are well aware that a reduction of 7-8 cents per 
hundredweight is not a small impact to farmers. One economic perspective of this issue 
should be kept in mind. The USDA's estimated "small economic impact" of the proposal will 
exceed the negative economic impact of the currently proposed GATT legislation on die dairy 
industry. 

USDA unilaterally has proposed a program that will have a greater negative effect on the 
dairy industry than GATT. This is further evidence of the importance of negotiated 
rulemaking in developing the final regulations. Congress and the agriculture community 
should be involved in decisions that dramatically effect producer income. 

Mr. Chairman, the sweeping, complex changes of Nutrient Standard Menu Planning are 
impractical and unnecessary. The broad goals of the Dietary Guidelines can be met using the 
current program. One of the Federation's members, the Associated Milk Producers 
Incorporated, has developed two programs to help school food service menu planners reduce 
the fat content of meals while maintaining adequate calories for growing children. Trimming 
the Fat is available nationally from the American School Food Service Association and was 
awarded the President's Circle Nutrition Education Award by the American Dietetic 
Association. The award is given in recognition of the development and dissemination of 
scientifically sound nutrition information which is unique and creative. 

The newest program developed by AMPI is Target Your Market, a comprehensive progrem 
for teaching food service staff how to market their program to attract students to the cafeteria 
and to balanced, nutritionally sound meals. The program addresses identifying the target 
audience, selecting appropriate messages, writing objectives and developing evaluations. 
Trimming the Fat and Target Your Market were field tested extensively with school food 
service personnel. The results are materials that arc based on sound education principles and 
materials that are well received by school food service. 
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Mr. Chairman, practical, effective, simple approaches to improving the National School Lunch 
Program such as Target Your Market and Trimming the Fat, are examples of the programs 
the Department should be supporting, not cumbersome, costly, untested programs such as 
Nutrient Standard Menu Planning and Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning. 

The health of 25 million children is at stake. The success of the food-based meal pattern in 
meeting the nutrient goals of the National School Lunch Program for almost SO years should 
not be forgotten. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I will be pleased to respond to any questions. 
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The National School Lunch Program and School Breakfast 
Program; Nutrition Objectives for School Meals. 



Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. I am Juanita Duggan, Senior Vice 
President, Government Affairs, for the National Food Processors 
Association. NFPA is grateful for the opportunity to testify at 
thie hearing on the school lunch and breakfast programs. 

The National Food Processors Association (NFPA) is the science- 
based association of the food industry. He represent the $400 
billion food processing industry, and our 500 member companies 
manufacture the nation's processed-packaged fruits and 
vegetablee, juices and drinks, Beat and poultry, seafood and 
specialty products. 

NFPA submitted consents to Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) on 
the school feeding programs on December 15, 1993. A copy of 
those comments is attached. In addition, NFPA testified at each 
of the four public hearings held on this subject by USDA between 
October 13, 1993 and December 7, 1993. NFPA also will file 
comments directly with FNS on its current proposed rule. 

NFPA and its membnrs support the efforts of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to bring the school lunch and other food programs 
into closer agreement with the Dietary Guideline:; for Americans. 
Specifically, NFPA endorses the proposed rules governing the 
school lunch program and school breakfast program, which 
incorporate the principles of the Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans into meal planning and menu development processes for 
theee school feeding programs. 
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HFPA also supports the proposed criteria to o\alua..e nenu3 for 
school lunch and school breakfast on a weekly basis. This 
approach applies the principles of the Dietary Guidelines for 
Americane to a real situation. Most nutrition education 
programs, including those which supplement the Dietary 
Guidelines, emphasize that dietary status is best measured by 
evaluating the total diet over time. A weekly evaluation of 
school lunch or school breakfast menus in the light of the 
Dietary Guidelines will allow school food service operators to 
offer a variety of menu items, exercise creativity in meal 
planning, and, in short, present meals which students are more 
likely to select and eat. 

HFPA also supports USDA's unstated yet clear philosophy for 
school lunch and school breakfast menu development — that 
virtually all foods can have a place in the school feeding 
programs. NFPA applauds FNS for recognizing that canned, frozen, 
and f rosh products are appropriate on menus in these feeding 
programs . 

NFPA members produce many processed foods that can continue to 
play a fundamental role in the school lunch and school breakfast 
programs. These processed food products are nutritious, 
convenient to store and to use, available throughout the year, 
and reasonable in cost. The food processing industry ensure* 
that these products taste good and appeal to most people -- 
including children. Processed foods which can contribute to the 
school lunch and school breakfast programs are available in an 
extremely wide variety of products, formulations and styles — 
including products with modified nutrient content when needed for 
menus. With this diversity of products, it is easy to include 
foods which will be enjoyed by most students. Ample use of the 
great abundance of processed fojds available today will make it 
possible for every school food service program to create menus 
which meet the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, over the course 
of a week. 

In the remainder of my testimony, I will address several 
technical issues in the proposed rule. 



Fortification 

NFPA supports in concept the provision that nutrients in the 
school breakfast and school lunch programs should be provided 
throuqh a meal composed of a variety of conventional foods, as 
recommended in the Dietary Guidelines. However, NFPA urges th< 
FNS to consider also that appropriately fortified foods have a 
place in the school lunch and school breakfast programs, and w 
provide additional variety to menu planning. 
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NFPA urges that FNS apply the concept of nutrient standard aenu 
planning to food fortification, as well. NFPA recommends that 
any food which contributes to the Dietary Guidelines in a 
positive Banner, over the course of a week, whether fortified or 
not, should be eligible for inclusion on a school feeding program 
menu. This would mean that enriched bread, and vitamin A and D 
enriched milk products, which are fortified foods, could be 
included on nenus, and that some dilute juice beverages — which 
contain more than a small percentage of juice, and are equally 
good sources of vitamins through enrichment — would not be 
excluded from participation. This approach would also ensure 
that the school breakfast program could utilize common breakfast 
cereals, which are frequently fortified with a number of vitamins 
and minerals, rather than rely on unfortified cereals, which may 
need to be formulated especially for the school feeding programs. 

NFPA appreciates that FNS is concerned about potential over- 
fortification of foods for the school feeding programs. NFPA 
suggests that FNS utilize several factors to control potential 
over-fortification. First, NFPA urges FNS to incorporate the 
principles of the food fortification policy established by the 
Food and Drug Administration (21 CFR S104.20). Specifically, 
NFPA suggests that FNS should not extend credit for meal 
reimbursement for the excess fortification of foods whose 
enrichment exceeds the guidelines established in the FDA 
fortification policy, as determined by the FNS in consultation 
with FDA. This would ensure, for example, that a super-fortified 
food, one that might provide 1,000% of the minimum requirement 
for vitamin C, could not receive full credit for reimbursement 
for a full week's supply of vitamin C; the contribution of the 
specific food would be limited to a fortification level which 
does not exceed that considered appropriate in the FDA 
fortification policy. While the FDA fortification policy may be 
amended in the future, NFPA believes that application of this 
policy would assist FNS in ensuring that foods for the school 
lunch and school breakfast programs are not over-fortified. If 
this type of control framework is established, NFPA notes that 
the costs of highly fortified foods will largely exclude them 
f rem participation in the program, as there will be no financial 
incentive to raise levels of fortification. 

In addition, to help control levels of fortification in 
appropriate foods, NFPA urges FNS to consider the palatability of 
the foods included in the program. For obvious reasons, school 
food service operators will be averse to selecting menu items 
which may be sibject to plate waste, or to being refused by 
students. This will reinforce efforts to limit over- 
fortification of foods. 
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National Nutrient Database for Child Nutrition Programs 

The FNS has proposed that support for the school lunch and school 
breakfast programs would be provided through the National 
Nutrient Database for Child Nutrition Programs. This database 
creates potential problems in the implementation of school 
feeding programs. Unfortunately, these potential problems would 
impose a significant barrier to full participation in the school 
feeding programs by many food processing companies. 

NFPA recognizes that resolving the problems with this database, 
which is administered by the Agricultural Research Service, is 
outside the scope of the current rulemaking. However, in this 
testimony, NFPA will outline the problems for the record. NFPA 
is also participating in discussions with both the Food and 
Nutrition Service and the Agricultural Research Service to 
attempt to resolve these difficulties in the long terra. 

Potential Problems in the National Nutrient Database for Child 
Nutrition Programs: >, 

Food companies reporting data into the database are 
instructed to provide analytical data acquired only after 
January, 1993. This date ensures that any nutrient analyses 
conducted in anticipation of mandatory nutrition labeling 
regulations for packaged foods would be deemed too old. 
Analytical data derived in 1992 should be accurate and up- 
to-date, and food companies reporting data from 1992 
analyses would be able to reuse many data developed 
expressly for nutrition labeling. There have been few 
significant changes in official analytical methods since 
1992, so there is unlikely to be any method error Introduced 
into the database with these slightly older data. 

Quality Control requirements for data reporting are too 
stringent. While all parties desire a high quality 
database, the function of the database should be the 
determinant of the level of quality needed. The child 
nutrition database is intended solely to support the feeding 
programs; it is not a research database. Because the data 
will be used for evaluation of menus over one week with 
respect to the Dietary Guidelines, it is unnecessary to use 
data with the same quality controls as a research database. 
Furthermore, error is introduced into the menu evaluation 
process by prediction of selection frequency for each menu 
offering. These factors should indicate that reliable 
results can be obtained even if the nutrient data in the 
database are not of "research" quality. 
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Because the database is used only to support the school 
feeding programs, and because the data will be used for 
evaluation of menus over one week with respect to the 
Dietary Guidelines, submission of unrounded nutrient values 
developed for mandatory nutrition labeling purposes should 
suffice. The food industry has invested extensive resources 
to assemble the data needed for mandatory nutrition 
labeling, and it would be a needless duplication of those 
efforts to re-analyze food products for the child nutrition 
programs database. 

The Child Nutrition Database appears to exclude nutrient 
databases developed by third parties. Many of these 
databases are of very high quality, with many observations, 
and follow good laboratory practices for nutrient analysis. 
Third party nutrient databases, such as those developed to 
support food commodities, or those submitted to FDA for 
approval for nutrition labeling purposes, should not be 
excluded. 

The name of this database, National Nutrient Database for 
Child Nutrition Programs, incorrectly suggests that it is 
linked structurally and in quality controls to the National 
Nutrient Database, which is. a research database. NFPA urges 
the FNS to assert the level of quality control needed in the 
database to support the school feeding programs. In order 
to signal that the child programs' database is a separate 
entity from the National Nutrient Database, NFPA suggests 
that it name be changed to "Child Nutrition Program support 
Database," or similar nomenclature. 

NFPA maintains that submission of nutrient data for brand-name 
foods to the database should be made as easy as possible, so that 
food processors have an incentive to contribute information for 
their specific products. We point out that, at present, the data 
submission standards for manufactured foods are higher than 
requirements for commodity data or items reported from the 
National Nutrient Database (Handbook 8) . 

Unless the current, onerous database criteria can be adjusted, 
over time, very few food companies are likely to undertake the 
expense and administrative burden of providing data. This would 
be to everyone's detriment: the school food service operators, 
who would be limited in their selections and menus; the students, 
who could face the situation that some of their favorite healthy 
foods may not be available; the processed food industry, 
enpecially small businesses, who could be effectively excluded 
from participation. 
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HFPA will continue to work with the USDA agencies to resolve 
thesa problems, so the resulting product is of equal benefit to 
government, consumer, and industry interests. 



Implementation Period 

NFPA supports full implementation of revisions to the school 
lunch and school breakfast programs, not later than July 1, 1998. 
Ha believe it will take a significant period of time for this new 
approach to be tested by schools of all resource levels, for 
existing and unanticipated technical problaas to be resolved, and 
for school food service operators to feel comfortable with the 
nutrient standard semi planning systea. Many school food service 
operators will need to be trained in the software, and some will 
have to becoaa familiar with a computerized menu evaluation 
system for the first time in their careers. The food processing 
industry understands how time consuming it is to implement fully 
a new regulatory structure. For instance, it has taken 18 months 
simply to change nutrition labels, on the food supply, and that 
exercise did not involve training operators to exercise new menu 
creativity and make nutrition decisions on a weekly basis. 

Concerns in the public policy sector that these mandated changes 
may be occurring too slowly should be measured against the 
assurance that, each year during the transition period, more and 
more schools are likely to complete the process of converting to 
the nutrient standard program. For this reason, HFPA urges that 
FNS takes the time to implement the transition correctly, and 
thus HFPA supports full implementation of the nutrient standard 
system by July 1, 1998. 

Conclusion 

NFPA supports the Department of Agriculture's initiative to have 
the school lunch and school breakfast programs conform more 
closely to the recommendations of the Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans. We will be happy to work with the Department to help 
achieve these goals, both in the present and the future. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify on this important 
issue. 



(Attachment, follows:) 
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Mr. Stanley C. Garnett 
Director 

Child Nutrition Division 

FNS/USDA 

Room 1007 

3103 Park Center Drive 
Alexandria, VA 22302 



[Hutrition Objective* for School Keels; 

5« Mjtril Beqltttr «7853 ; September 13, i»93] 



Dear Hr. Garnett: 



The National Food Processors Association (NFPA) is the scisnce- 
based association of the food industry, whose 500 members 
v^5 a ^ Ure ?f nation ' 9 processed-packaged fruits and 
r p e Ic!a"y S pr^uc". and — < a " d "° Ult ^< — «- 
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identify nutrition objectives for school lunch meals. We have 
h3nS' ed ° U L intere8t in this important issue £y shaking or 

hearJna 8 ^T^L^ 15 " 8 ^^^^ 8peak at each ° f thefour pubUc 
hearings hold between October 13 and December 7. For the record 
copies of the four presentations are appended. record, 

h» P i 1 T ,berS g rodu f e »«ny processed foods that should continue to 

SovSi a L a ( .T d ^"" ntal role in tho sch ° o1 lunch ™* similar 
fc f00<J P r °3«M. Thess products are nutritious? 
year-round, convenient to store and to use, and 
reasonable in costs. 
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^! ? h a , is necessary to reduce the amount of processed 
5?? d %i nC i Uded i" the P ro 9 ra » to obtain those results. In fact, 
with the tremendous abundance of processed foods available todav 
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Americans with such a wide variety of foods. 
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Domestically canned and frozen food products are readily 
available year around. The vaet majority of canned vegetables 
and fruits are virtually fat-free, and an increasing number of 
low-salt and low-sugar products are available to meet the 
nutrition needs of the school lunch program. Nutritious products 
are available in an extremely vide variety of substances and 
forms. With this diversity of products, it is certainly possible 
to include in a nutritious dietary offering foods which will be 
enjoyed by most students. 

NFPA studies have shown that nutrient values for canned and 
frozen food products are equivalent to fresh product on an "as 
prepared" basis. A copy of the summary report from these studies 
is enclosed for the record. Processed food products are 
harvested at the peak of ripeness and provide consistent quality 
and nutrition. Their ease of use is especially important to 
those who operate the food service operations within our schools. 
Without the need for preservatives, canned and frozen foods 
capture the "fresh-off-the-vine" flavor of foods. 

Unlike fresh produce which can spoil before eaten, canned foods 
maintain excellent quality without special storage for months 
after purchase. Furthermore, the costs to build and maintain 
refrigerated space essential for storage of ^ fresh produce are 
averted completely with canned products. 

Domestically processed fruits and vegetables are available 
throughout the year. It would be necessary to purchase certain 
fresh products from foreign countries in order to duplicate the 
ready-availability of proceesed foods which Americans too often 
take for granted. 

Processed foods minimize food preparation time, clean up time and 
waste disposal problems. Manufacturing operations conducted 
during food processing eliminate laborious cooking, cutting, 
peeling and chopping operations that would have to be done by 
school lunch room personnel to prepare similar products. 
Furthermore, the attendant agricultural wastes disposed of by 
food processors would have to be disposed of by school systems 
that prepared meals from raw produce. 

NFPA's research as well as private and government studies have 
all shown that pesticide levele in processed fruits and 
vegetables are consistently either undetectable or present at 
extremely low levels well below -the legal tolerances established 
by the government. Indeed, processing operations further reduce, 
or eliminate any pesticide reeidue present on raw commodities. 
Given these facts, we object strenuously to any government effort 
to displace from the school lunch program fruits and vegetables 
grown in accord with the lave of the land. 
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Nutrition objectives for School Meals 

December 15, 1993 * 
Pag* 3 

The school lunch and other food distribution programs are a 
nulti-billion dollar investaent of public monies. These programs 
clearly represent a very major commitment to the nutritional 
welfare of our citizens. He believe the government is well 
advised to forgo paying a premium for organic foods in order to 
utilize limited public funds to maximize the availability of 
nutritious food to those who utilize the program. Paying more 
for organic foods. can only mean that less food is purchased, more 
money is expended, or both. 

Product appearance should not be overlooked whan considering the 
likelihood of fresh fruit and vegetable consumption by children 
in the school lunch program. Fresh fruits or vegetables with 
degraded appearance due to improper or prolonged storage or 
distribution time are unlikely to be eaten. Likewise, foods 
damaged by insects are less likely to be eaten. 

Comments at the four recent public hearings pointed out that in 
many cases school students object to the taste or appearance of 
otherwise highly nutritious, prepared fruit and vegetable 
products. Students thus fail to select or consume the products 
which circumvents attempts to provide a balanced diet based on 
the dietary guidelines. We suggest that food preparation is key 
to resolving this dilemma. Foods which are improperly prepared 
will not be tasty and desirable no matter the form of the 
ingredients - fresh, frozen or canned. On the other hand, with a 
little special effort and attention foods in any of these forms 
can be fashioned into highly tempting meal elements. 

It is of interest to note that many renowned chefs utilize 
processed ingredients frequently in preparation of their 
specialties. For example, the Canned Food Information Council 
has prepared many recipe books of outstanding food selections 
prepared with canned ingredients. A copy of one of the books is 
enclosed. 

NFPA and its members object to attempts to reduce or minimize the 
role of processed foods in the school lunch and other food 
distribution programs. Our members' products should and must 
continue as a mainstay in these food distribution programs. Ho 
issues of nutrition, cost, or convenience dictate otherwise. 

NFPA believes strongly that this government's food distribution 
programs should not be used as an implement for promoting the 
production and consumption of organic foods. We object to 
legislation which would earmark limited federal funds to this 
end. We know of no nutrition-related basis for doing so. 
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Conclusion 

NFPA members supply a significant volume of nutritious food 
products in a convenient, shelf-stable form at a reasonable cost 
to the government's school lunch and other food distribution 
programs. We believe these products, whether frozen, canned, or 
otherwise processed, make a valuable contribution to the 
nutritional adequacy of the school lunch program. 

He support the Department of Agriculture's initiative to have the 
school lunch program conform more closely to the recommendations 
of the Dietary Guidelines for Americans. He would be happy to 
work with the Department to help achieve these goals. 



NFPA Testimony on Nutrition Objectives for School Meals - 
Presented by James B. Eithier, Bush Brothers and Company, 
October 13, 1993 - Atlanta, GA 

NFPA Testimony on Nutrition Objectives for School Meals - 
Presented by Joel Gall in, Hunt-Hesson, Inc., 
October 27, 1993 - Los Angeles, CA 

NFPA Testimony on Nutrition Objectives for School Meals - 
Presented by Guy Johnson, Pillsbury Company, 
November 12, 1993 - Flint, MI 

NFPA Testimony on Nutrition Objectives for School Meals 
Presented by John R. Cady, National Food Processors Assoc., 
December 7, 1993 - Hashington, DC 

Nutritional Quality of Processed Foods, A Series of Papers 
Based on Nutrition Studies of the National Food Processors 
Association Laboratories 

Chefs' Choice, Recipes from the Canned Food Information 



Respectfully submitted. 



John R. Cady 
President and CEO 
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Testimony 
of the 

American School Food Set-rice Association 
before the 
Committee oo Agriculture 
U.S. House of Repracntadres 
September 7, 1994 

Mr. Chairman. Members of the Committee, my name is Vivian Pilant. and 1 am the President of 
the American School Food Service Association. 1 am also the Director of Food Services for the State of 
South Carolina. We very much appreciate the opportunity to be with you this afternoon, and the continued 
interest of this Subcommittee in the nutrition policies of toe Department of Agriculture. Attached to my 
testimony are the comments we will be filing with the Department of Agriculture tomorrow in response to 
the proposed school meals initiative for healthy children regulations published on June 10. 1994. 

Since 1946 when the National School Lunch Act was enacted meals have been planned around food 
groups - two ounces of meat or meat alternate; two servings of vegetable or fruit, each containing 3/4 cup. 
etc. On June 10. 1994 USDA proposed changing all of this. USDA propose, to amend the regulations, 
changing the nutrition standard for the National School Lunch and Breakfast Programs to require meals bated 
on an analysis of key nutrients. Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (NSMP) would be in lieu of the current 
meal pattern. The changes would have to be implemented by all schools no later than Juy 1 , 199g. 

The American School Food Service Association has strongly supported tie Dietary QujdejjMa for 
Ajntrjaas over the years. ASFSA endorsed the first edition of the Dietary r.uuVIin^ published in 1980. 
the second edition published in 1985. and the third edition published in 1990. The third edition of the 
D i ettfY Gukkl lllC H was the first time the Dietary nuirietin,. were applied to children. 

ASFSA backed up its commitment to the DjeJvv_Qujdjlin£| with specific actions: 

• ASFSA supported the creation of the USDA School Food Service Management Institute to provide 
technical attimace on the Dietary fl"-<f |jriT 

• ASFSA endorsed legislation to provide nutrition guidance for the Child Nutrition Programs (P.L. 
101-147); 
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• ASFSA endorsed legislation to revise the USDA Menu Pluming Guide consistent with the Nutrition 
Guidance for Child Nutrition Programs (P.L. 101-147); 

• ASFSA endorsed legislation to revise the specifications for commodities distributed to schools to 
make them consistent with the Dietary Guidelines for Americans (P.L. 101-237); 

• ASFSA developed a comprehensive training program, cahed Healthy E.D.G.E- (Eating, the Dietary 
Guidelines and Education) designed to help school fcodservice professionals implement the Dietary 
Guidelines . The Health E.D.G.E. was funded, in part, by a grant from the Department of Health 
and Human Services. 

ASFSA's emphasis on the Dietary Guidelines helped raise awareness among school foodservice 
professionals and move forwar I implementation of the Dietary Guidelines . USDA's School Nutrition 
Dietary Assessment study (SNDA) indicated that irjl4 percent of the Nation's schools students could now 
choose a meal consistent with the Dietary Guidelines . 

Five of the ten leading causes of death in America have been linked to diet i.e.. diet is a risk factor 
for these dreaded diseases. So it is important that all Americans, including children, choose a diet that is 
consistent with toe Dietary Guidelines for Americans . 

On the other hand, however, is it realistic to expect that children are going to eat in school 
differently than they eat at home or in a restaurant? Schools can lead the way on the implementation of the 
Dietary Guidelines Piovidcd USDA is r ealistic and flexible in its approach . The Nutrient Standard Menu 
Plan should be one method to achieving the Dietary Guidelines : NSMP should not be an end in itself. 

ASFSA implores USDA to collaboratively develop and provide a food based menu system supporting 
the D ietary Guidelines as a third alternative to the proposed NSMP and Assisted NSMP. 

Schools have been successful in reducing fat, saturated fat and sodium levels but could make greater 
strides if the current menu components now required by USDA were modified to provide flexibility to offer 
more foods students will eat. School districts and schools are reducing these levels, and with the increased 
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flexibility • food bued tatou piumiig systan would provide, more schools would be effective in achieving 
the goals of the proposed regulation. 

An additional advantage of a food bued model is the use of the school meal program to reinforce 
the Food Guide Pyramid for nutrition education. For example, as children come through the serving line 
the menu offerings could be bated on the Food Guide Pyramid. Teachers and schools have been teaching 
the concepts outlined in the Pyramid, and the use of the school cafeteria to reinforce those efforts will 
provide a very strong message to students. Additionally, the Food Guide Pyramid underwent extensive 
testing (including with children) before its adoption. 

The new food based menu system would assure more fruits, vegetables and whole grains in their 
menus, as well as more choices, reinforcing the 5-A-Day program now being implemented in schools as well 
as retail channels. 

We believe it may actually be possible to implement the Dietary Guidelines before July 1. 1998 if 
USDA gave schools this flexibility on now to proceed. Nutrient Standard Meui Planning is an iinfiimi»H 
federal mandate that we can not afford. 

Forcing every school in the Nation to implement the PjearY rmidtlirffli the same may way be 
counterproductive and result in schools leaving the National School Lunch Program with fewer children 
being served. We are a very large and diverse country. What works in Los Angeles and New York City 
may not work in the rural Midwest. 

High schools hive been offering a greater and greater variety of foods in order to appeal to their 
customers. The Nutrient Standard Menu Plan may lead to greater uniformity, less variety, and fewer ethnic 
dishes. A nutrient analysis can be used to teat compliance with the Dietary Guidelines without heine used 
to plan meals for children. 

Given these limitations, ASFSA can support the use of NSMP as one of tlie optional ways to meet 
the Dietary Guideline recommendations if several modifications are made: 
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1. First, NSMP, ts proposed, ii an untested federal mandate that inay well increase the costs associated 
with administering the program. Clearly. USDA needs to thoroughly test this concept. We urge that the 
pilot testing of NSMP be permitted to run its full course, allowing the results to be analyzed, before 
widescale implementation, and publication of an interim rule. This would not prevent earlier implementation 
of NSMP by those School Food Authorities that are judged capable by the State Agency. 

2. ASFSA urges elimination of weighted averaging as it is described in the proposal. This step of 
NSMP is complicated and thne-consuming. It measures food choices by students-something that school 
foodservice professionals cannot control without limiting choices. The goal is to plan menus based on the 
nutrients available in the food, and this can be accomplished without weighted averages. This complex, 
detail-driven procedure would add to adrrumstrarive paperwork burdens and costs. Additionally, schools 
selling a la carte items such as milk, juice vd sandwiches will be required to separate these purchases from 
their current production records to meet the proposed 'weighted average" requirements. This will add yet 
another layer of record keeping. 

This process of weighted averaging changes the basic accountability of cnild nutrition programs from 
being responsible for planning meals that meet the reimbursable meal standards as offered, to being 
responsible for planning meals that meet the nutrient standards at sentd. The effect of this will be 
particularly evident in the case of offer vs. serve, where, for instance, the nutrient standard for calories may 
not be met by the offering of a meal with adequate calories because some foods are refused by some 
students. Therefore, child nutrition programs will took for foods that most students will take, possibly a 
dessert or other added labor food that will increase food and labor costs and may further detract from the 
consumption of basic fruits, vegetables and grains. This is an area that needs further Study through the 
NSMP pilots . 

3. ASFSA encourages the Department to combine the analysis of breakfast and lunch. Most of the 
children who eat school breakfast also eat school lunch. We are concerned about the food children eat over 
a period of time. Just as it makes good sense to average meals eaten over a week, it makes sense to average 
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the two meals thai schools offer. This mm closely parallels thf intnidml . ppliretym 0 f pjearv Guidelines 
for healthy diets. 

The Dietary Guid elines ire for all foods consumed, over time. They are not intended is 'lunch" 
guidelines or "breakfast* guidelines. Applying the DGA's ;o lunch and breakfast separately could be seen 
as an effort by USDA to force children to consume a diet that is lower in fat than the DGA's intend. 

Further, combining lunch and breakfast might serve as an incentive for schools to offer breakfast, 
a meal that is usually lower in fat than is lunch. School breakfast is a very important meal, particularly for 
low-income children. USDA must do more to reach children not currently served by the meal programs. 
Combining the nutrient/meal guidelines is one important step that would encourage schools to expand the 
breakfast program. 

4, We question the financial impact statement published in the proposed regulations. USDA is familiar 
with the increased cost of purchasing lowfat items in its own commodity program, such as ground beef and 
cheese. Also, it is our understanding that the cost of the hardware and software for NSMP may be from 
$2500-53500 per school based on USDA specifications for the pilot NSMP sites. For a large school district 
doing all of the menu planning and recordkeeping in the central office, this cost may be affordable. But for 
a small School Food Authority or one that uses 'site based management' or one that allows special or 
individualized promotions by site, NSMP will need to be done at each site, requiring additional hardware, 
software, and more proficient site staff and staff training. 

This cost will prohibit some schools from using NSMP and force them to resort to uiias the only 
other option offered in the proposed regulations - Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning. ANSMP 
would decrease the flexibility that a food based mew system would allow. We are concerned that these 
options, NSMP or ANSMP, will result is lost participation, frustrated school foodservice staff and eventually 
a SFA that either ignores the DGA's or drops out of the program completely. 

5. ASFSA urges the Department to provide an implementation and training calendar for NSMP by 
region. This would enable the Department to take into account the diverse challenges presented by each state 
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and region of the country, and help address those issues of ethnicity and diversity that are increasingly a pan 
of the rneal planning process and the educational process in general. 

6. ASFSA urges USDA to develop fortification standards. We are concerned that products may be 
developed that are pretematuraUy fortified and will, therefore, meet the nutrient requirements when, in their 
usually occurring form, they would not. The combination of the lack of a fortification policy, with the 1) 
lack of a dietary fiber standard, and 2) the requirement for only three menu items, will encourage 
fortification. 

7. ASFSA recommends deletion of the requirement that an entree must be selected in offer vs. serve. 
It restricts student choice because it encourages SFA's to focus on the entree and deters students from 
making non-traditional food choices. It may also discourage menu planners from offering more fruits and 
vegetables since students do not have to take them. Also, we are troubled that there is no explicit definition 
of 'jn "entree." 

8. We are concerned by the proposal that would mandate that school foodservice professional! plan 
meals for four different age groups. This will complicate the menu planning process, especially in schools 
where more than one age group is represented. 

9. While fluid milk is one of the requirements of NSMP. and there is a quantity requirement for 
breakfast, there is no quantity requirement for lunch. This is of significant concern to us. We would prefer 
the current milk quantity requirements for lunch. Osteoporosis is a growing problem in this country and ■ 
has its beginnings in childliood. It seems wise to promote the consumption of lowfat milk in school meals, 
both to provide nutrients in childhood and to develop good lifetime eating habits. 

Additionally, we want to commend the Department for these provisions included in the proposed 

rule: 

1. The implementation date of July 1, 1998 for NSMP. We believe that it will take until that date to 
evaluate the pilot projects, provide training and put in place the necessary USDA infrastructure to make this 
plan successful. 
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2. The language eacottragug schools to provide "adequate meal aervice times and periods to ensure 
that undents can effectively participate in toe ached lunch program." 

3. New language in 210.19 of this proposed regulation provide* a beginniag for a continuous 
tmr*overMtit process type of review of schocil foodservict programs that focuses on the omcoroe rather than 
the process. This new language wotJd set in place a system where technical assistance, rather than monetary 
overclaims, would follow reviews of the compliance with nutritkm standards. This technical assistance 
would continue until compliance with the standards is met without the threat of financial penalty. 

4. Ntitxrtion disclosure, provided it is coimled with rarcruion education. This would be an advantageous 
marketing tool for schools that wish to present the mformatioo. However, schools should not be mandated 
to provide the nutrient content of the foods offered, particularly if there are no nutrition authorities in the 
program. 

5. The extension of the Coordinated Review Effort Review cycle from four years to five years. 

A recent GAO report identified over 300 schools that have voluntarily left the National School 
Lunch Program since 1989. (These are not schools that closed or merged with other schools.) One of the 
reason* cited by schools for their decision to leave the program was the adrrunistralive complexity of the 
program and current USDA regulations. When other federal programs were being deregulated during the 
1980s, the National School Lunch Program was being over-regulated. A significant percentage of the total 
paperwork m local schools is now attributed to one USDA program - the National School Lunch Program. 

Successful irrmlenKntation of the Dietary fiuaviine. will require significant technical assistance from 
the Department of Agriculture and a nutrition education effort aimed at school foodaervice professionals, 
parents, teachers, and students. Moat of all, there will have to be a flexible mind aet at the Department. 
Nuo/ttnt Standard Menu Plancm? should be one of the opriont by which schools can implement the Dietary 
Gjltitluass.. It should not be the only optica. 

School lunch participation has declined in recent years as a percentage of enrollment. There are 
several million low income children eligible for free and reduced-pnee meals who do not currently 
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pinkipaie in the program, in kddioon to twenty million potential 'paying' customers who do not participate 
in the program. 

implementrsg the Diuary Guidelines is an important goal for the School Lunch and Breakfast 
Programs, but it is not the only goal. We will fail the Nation's children if in the process of impletnenting 
the pi tgrv Guidelines school lunch participation drops and we lose hifch schools from the program. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, allow me to comment briefly on the child nutrition reauthorization 
legislation. Several features of the legislation may impact on the regulations we are discussing here today. 
The Senate bill, S. 1614, contains a provision which would make the Nutrient Standard Menu Planning, as 
proposed by the Department, pjfc option for schools in meeting the P'teary guidelines. It would also require 
the Department to publish a new food based menu system, which schools could follow in order tt> achieve 

The House bill, H.R. 8, would require the Secretary to combine school lunch and breakfast program 
requirements. One of the other features of the proposed regulations which concerns us is that the nutrition 
requirements for the lunch program and the nutrition requirements for the breakfast program are completely 
separate. Since the Dietary Guidelines for Americans is intended for all food consumed we think it would 
be appropriate to combine the school lunch and breakfast nutrition requirements. 

Lastly, the House legislation contains a section that would require the Department to enter into a 
negotiated rulemaking on the statute being enacted. We would hope that this Committee would support all 
three of these provisions in conference. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify. I would he nappy to answer any questions that 
you may have. 

(Attachment follows:) 
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Mr. Robot M. Eidie, Chief 

Policy and Program Development Branch 

Child Nutrition Division 

Food and Nutrition Service, USDA 

3101 Park Center Drive 

Alexandria. VA 22302 

Dear Mr. Eadie: 

Hie American School Food Service Association (ASFSA) is pleased to submit its comments and response 
to the proposed School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children regulations published June 10. 1994. 

ASFSA strongly supports the ap eej iea possible implementation of the Dietary Guidelines for Americans 
(DGA's) in school meals. Our comments contain a proposal which, if implemented, could accomplish 
the United States Department of Agriculture's (USDA) goal of improving the nutrition standards of school 
meals even more quickly than the July 1. 1998 date in the proposed regulation. 

We know that the guidelines could be implemented more rapidly and with greater order and less expense 
if a third option were made available to school districts and schools. Rather than building government 
infrastructure to implement Nutrient Standard Menu Planning (NSMP) or Assisted Nutrient Standard 
Menu Planning (ANSMP) our proposal would streamline government by using existing resources, 
materials and methodologies already tested, thus saving tax dollars. This saving would accrue at all levels 
and would also provide more flexibility to state agencies, local school districts and schools. 

ASFSA PLEDGES ADDITIONAL SUPPORT KG. FURTHER IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
DIETARY GUIDELINES FOR AMERICANS IN SCHOOLS 

We have been working toward irr^ernentation of the nietajy Guidel in e^ for fifteen years, urging 
Congress and USDA to make the necessary changes. We have also worked in partnership with other 
organizations to help provide guidance and material* to school districts and schools implementing the 

Diet ary Guidelines . 

We will continue to give support to food manufacturers so they can provide a wide variety of products 
that help schools meet the DGA's by reducing fat, saturated fat and sodium and increasing dietary fiber 
in manufactured products and so that they can provide the nutrient analysis of their products for 
evaluation and use in the NSMP and use in local school districts. 

We will assist USDA and State Agencies in providing training to our members in the use of NSMP and 
a food based menu system by providing a support sarwork of trainers and training similar to our effort 
with the Healthy E.D.G.E. 

We will work wrm USDA- to rJrvdopaTCT food ttsed menu system by January 1, I99S that will csure 
that meals planned with this new meal pattern will, when evaluated over a week's time, comply w,th the 

Dietary Guidelines 
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Qg» commnia wQl address: 

1 The idojuioo of i food baud otai system to implement rhe PjflMY Guideline? in schools by 
July 1. 1W6. 

2, How to improve tbe proposed Nutrient Standard Menu Plan. 

3. Sections of tbe proposed rule. 

STRONGLY URGES USDA TO PROVIDE A MODIFIED MEAL PATTERN OR NEW 

XbSSSj supporting the dietary guidelines as an option 

TONSMP 

1. ASFSA implores USDA to collaboratively develop tnd provide i food based mem .system 
importing tbe n^rvfiuidelmes U x thud alternative to tbe proposed NSMP and Assisted NSMP. 

According to USDA's 1993 School Nutrition Dietary Assessment Study (SNDA) the current food based 
nUu riaiung system las been effective in meeting one-third of the Commended Dietary AUowances 
^) anddesired cholesterol leveU. Students who obuined a noo-NSLP lunch consumed just 23 
percent of tbe RDA. 

While the fat at* saturated fat of the menus evaluated in the SNDA study exceeded the recommendations 
of the Vism Guidelines it must be remembered that these recornmendatioDS first applied to children in 
the 1990 edition of tbe r»iw.«r fiuidtlines and the SNDA data wis collected in 1992. 

Since the 1990 recottnMmdarions were published many schools have worked toward reducing the fat 
levels while simultaneously unplcmeating the other recommendations contained within the ElBirv 
Guidelines.. The SNDA study also showed that 44 percent of the surveyed schools offered a menu that 
met the DJfiaiv_QuideiiQCS. 

Schools have been successful in reducing fat, saturated fat and sodium levels but could make greater 
strides if the current menu coinponents now required by USDA were modified to provide flexibility to 
offer more foods students will eat. School districts and schools are reducing these levels, and with the 
increased flexibility a food based menu planning system would provide, more schools would be effective 
in achieving the goals of the proposed regulation. 

2. An additional advantage of a food based model is the use of the school meal program to reinforce 
trie Food Guide Pyramid for wtritioo education. For exampie, as children come through the serving line 
the menu offerings could be based on the Food Guide Pyramid. Teachers and schools have been teaching 
the concepts outlined in the Pyramid, and the use of the school cafeteria to reinforce those efforts will 
provide a very strong message to students. Additionally, the Food Guide Pyramid underwent extensive 
testing (including with children) before its adoption. 

3. We also believe that providing schools with a food based menu system will allow schools to reach 
the USDA goal much more quickly than proposed in tbe regulation. In fact, we believe that most schools 
could do this by July 1. 1996. If the modified meal pattern Is developed in the next 6 months. We 
request that this food based menu system be developed by USDA with assistance from ASFSA, nutrition 
scientists, and the National Food Service Management Institute. 

(ASFSA Fmtt On& C i— wt . ff 2) 
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Local fomaaaa as well as race and federal governments will spend lee money to tn^tenent the 
DGA't using > food laced mail system than will be spent with NSMP. where not only hardware ind 
ioftware would seed to be pradnwd, bat e mmit c transng of the school aad state naff would be 
necessary. This, coupled widrtbe new mfrsjtxucture needed by USDA to provide tfae support necessity 
by both the State Ajendts and the School Food Authorities (SFA) for NSMP tod ANSMP. will nuke 
i,. 1 , t >i.^nfi,> y NSMP and ANSMP very apensive. 

4. The food based menu system would be supported by existing resources and programs. ASFSA 
has actively promoted the anpleineataiiun of the DOA'a through numerous programs developed by the 
Association, including our model Nutriticn integrity Policy, the Heahhy E.D.G.E.. "Keys to Excellence: 
Standards of Practice for Nutrition Integrity, * workshops during or preceding every national conference, 
and promoooii of programs develorod by allied health assotitboos, such is the American Cancer Society 
(Changing the Course), American Heart Association (Hearty School Lunch), the Beef Council 
(LuncbPower), and the Associated Milk Producers Inc. (Target Your Market). 

We will not only continue to provide these naming opportunities, we will also give awards and 
recognitions to schools thai have demonstrated successful iinpieruraariao of the DGA's in their schools, 
including the xecoomxuiMtkx* of less than 30 percent of caloric* from tat aad lets than 10 percent of 
calories from unlisted fat. 

5. The new food based menu system would assure more fruits, vegetables and whole grains in their 
menus, as well as more choices, reinforcing the S-A-Day program now being implemented in schools as 
well as retail 

6. As new healthful foods have gained popularity, schools have not always been able to offer them 
as a menu choice because they were not part of the 'Meal Partem." Lowtai yogurt is one example. We 
suggest foods that qualify as meal compongai be nmanrlwl. encouraging more variety and chokes in 
school lunches and breakfasts. 

7. The new food based menu system must put limitations on fortification. We urge USDA to adopt 
a fortification policy to prevent typically non-nutritious, high sugar, high fat foods from being super 
fortified and used to make a aignffieant cootributioo to the nutrient standards. We also urge USDA to 
keep the standard whereby a juice must contain at least SO percent real fruit juice to count as a 
reimbursable item. The requirement to provide aerviags from the food group* will reduce the sifvsutage 
of serving highly fortified foods. 

The USDA policy on fortification developed for use in the NSMP pilots provides a reasonable approach 
on this issue. The application of this policy and its mala should be evaluated and cxiatkkred for 

incorporation in the final rule. 

NUTRIENT STANDARD MENU PLANNING NEEDS IMPROVEMENT 

Nutrient Standard Menu Planning helps people to learn the mmi— Mir, of nutrition and the difference 
between micro and macro nutrients. Teaming that there are more calories in a gram of fat than a gram 
of protein or carbohydrates is fundamental to menu planning with an eye toward disease prevention. 
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ib. *m Nttionil School UK* I**™, it a unique and .pedal pro*™" with real sr^fccororamts. 
^ ^^Tm^« on tool tcbool food Baboririo to keep costs down and produce • 
Here if i coixstant ^^^Lwy^IJ^jbte. As i result, if KhooU bad NSMP md Assisted NSMP 
iStffi. * ren^ ,0 offer fewer fruits and 

"g^L./towhok grain,, milk and more -empty calone,. 

Give toe taitauoa,. ASFSA an support M of NSMP gj y nf T h r WlfaMi » t0 «« *« 
Die^yGuikto n» .wmrndirlnnr If «*er*l oooifica^on, « made: 

.„ NSNQ , u proposed iq untested fedenl mandate that may well increase the ccsts 
1. First. NSmr. as proposal, a mu thorouEhly test this concept. We 

associated with admin**™* ^^P^^ *^^e5STilto«*| the results to be 
urge that the oilot tesdag of NSMP be P^T^^Z 0 7 Ttowould not prevem 

skskse^ J*- — * - - 

Agency. 

1 ASFSA urges elirninarion of weighted averaging as it is described in -he proposal. TO step >of 
Z. AiraA uns= » f~vi choices bv irudeMs-sMoethmg that school 

Uie numeius ' wou m »dd to idrninistranve paperwork burdens and costs, 

complex. detaU-dnven JT ™ „ ™^ ^iee Sandwiches will be required to 

Additionally, schools selling a la carte iiemssuch , J T^^ 00flied -weighted average- 

separate these purchases from their current production records to nim the propotea weignteo •* 
requirements. This will add yet another Layer of record keeping. 

~. , .vm.in. charms the basic accourzabllity of child /tutrmon programs from 

Sir ly "dS^of offer vs. serve, where, for instance, the nutriea standard fortunes 
particularly ev ami ^ adequate calories because some foods are refused by some 

'ZZ ZXTZT^^Z^M^ for foods that most students will taie. possibly 
a d« eri 0 SSS™« food and labor cost. 

MM* of basic fruit,, vegeable. and grains. Thh il 111 UH th a i EB di to U HT BBdY ftmH 

j> K NSMP pilots . 

3 ASFSA encourages the Department to combine the analysis of breakfast and lunch Most of the 
l^J^^r,^^^^. We -™^^^tma£?e£ 
over a oer.od of time. Just as it makes good sense to average meals eaten over a weet it makes sense 
tTavcrage t< rTrneals that schools offer. This more doaely parallels the intended apphcaaon of 
r>i,,in, fiuidelines for healthy diets. 

The ninarv Guidelines are for all foods consumed, over time. They are not intended as -lunch- 
SSS^SLS?" guideline,. Applying the DGA's tc -^^^ 
as an effort by USDA to force children to contume a diet thai it tower in fat than the DGA s intend. 



(ASFSA Ftatl Drift Cm—I, tf 4) 
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Further, cotnbtmag touch anil breakfast might serve as aa bk»oyb for iciiooU to offer brctk&it. i me»l 
that U usually lower hi fat than is hmrti School breakfast ■ t vtty myottant meal, ptnicukriy for low- 
jacatw children. USDA nut do more to reach children not airrentry served by the meal programs. 
Combining the nutrient/meal giiirtflinrt is one important step tbu would encourage schools to eapind the 
breakfast program. 

4. We question the financial impact statement published in the proposed tegulations. USDA is 
familiar with the increased coat of purchasing krwcu ken* in its own commodity program, such as 
ground beef and cheese. Also, it is our UDdersrandinf that the coat of the hardwire and software for 
NSMP may be from OS00-S3500 per school baaed on USDA spetiJieaiiocs for the pilot NSMP sues. 
For a Urge school district cbing all of the menu planning and recordkeeping in tbe central office, thiscosi 
may be affordable. But for e small School Food Authority or one that uses "site based management" or 
one that allows rpcciai or rndividtialiaed preroestom by site, NSM? will need to be done at each site, 
requiring additional hardware, software, and mote proSckat site staff and staff training. 

This cost will prohibit some schools from using NSMP and force them to resort to using rhe only other 
option offered in the proposed regulations - Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning. ANSMP would 
decrease the flexibility that a food based menu system would allow. We are concerned that these options. 
NSMP or ANSMP, will result in lost participation, frustrated school foodaervice staff and eventually a 
SFA that either ignores the DGA's or drops out of me program completely. 

5. ASFSA urges the Department to provide an implementation and training calendar for NSMP by 
region. This would enable tbe Depaimm to take into account the diverse challenges presented by each 
state and region of the country, and help address tboae issues of ethnicity and diversity that are 
increasingly a pan of the meal planning process and the ~s»<-^i~H process hi general. 

ASFSA is concerned that the diversity of the school foodservice staff will present a barrier to NSMP 
implementation absent a well designed rratning plan. We have school foodaervice personnel who do not 
read English as either a first or second language. What type of training is USDA prepared to provide 
to meet this diverse population? 

t. ASFSA urges USDA to develop fortification standards. We are concerned that products may be 
developed that are pretemantrally fortified and will, therefore, meet tbe nutriesst requirements when, in 
tteir mually cccurring form, they would not. Th; ccnabuasrioo of the lack of a fcttlficKion policy, with 
the 1) lack of a dietary fiber standard, and 2) the requirement for only three menu items, will encourage 

fortification 



7. ASFSA recommends deletion of the requirement that an enreemust be sdected in offer vs. serve 
It resttiets student choice because it encourages SFA't to focus on tbe entree and deters students from 
malting non-traditional food choices. It rosy also discourage menu planners from offering more fruits 
and vegetables since students do not have to take them. Also, we are troubled mat there is no explicit 
definition of an "entree.' 1 



«■ We sre concerned by the propoaaj that would mandate that school foodaervice professionals plan 
meals for four different age groups. This will complicate the menu planning process, especially in 
schools where more than one age group is represented 
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9 While fluid milk is one of the requirgmrnrc of NSMP. tad there is a quantity requirement for 
breakfast there is no gummy requirement for lunch. This is of significant concern to us. We would 
prefer the current milk quantity requirements for lunch. Osteoporosis is a growing problem in this 
country and has its beginnings in childhood. It seems wise to promote the consumption of lowfat milk 
in school meals, both to provide nutrients in childhood and to develop good lifetimt eating habits. 

ASFSA SUPPORTS THE FOLLOWING FEATURES OF THE PROPOSED REGULATIONS: 

1 The implementation date of July 1 . 1998 for NSMP. We believe that it will take until that date 
to evaluate the pilot projects, provide training and put in place the necessary USDA infrastructure to 
make this plan successful. 

2. The language encouraging schools to provide •adequate meal service times and periods to ensure 
that students can effectively participate in the school lunch program." 

3 New language in 210.19 of this proposed regulation provides a beginning for a continuous 
improvement process type of review of school foodservice programs that focuses on the outcome rather 
than the process. This new language would set in place a system where technical assistance, rather than 
monetary overclaims, would follow reviews of the compliance with nutrition standards. This technical 
assistance would continue until compliance with the standards is met without the threat of financial 
penalty. _ 

4. Nutrition disclosure, provided it is coupled with nutrition education. This would be an 
advantageous marketing tool for schools that wish to present the information. However, schools should 
not be mandated to provide the nutrient content of the foods offered, particularly if there are no nutrition 
authorities in the program. 

5. The extension of the Coordinated Review Effort Review cycle from four yean to five years. 
ASFSA SUPPORTS ADDITIONAL REDUCTION IN PAPERWORK 

We strongly urge USDA to appoint a commission made up of School Food Authorities, State Agencies, 
and paperwork reduction authorities to recommend ways to reduce paperwork in school food service 
programs. Results from the "Paperwork Reduction" pilots must be considered. One recommendation 
is the elimination of the verification requirements and on-site review requirements, except as corrective 
action. 

SPECIFIC COMMENTS 

1. We would propose that CN labels be maintained, because of their potential usefulness in 
providing information for nutrient analysis as well as supporting a food based menu system. 

2. USDA should ensure that a procedure is put into place whereby new, healthful products can be 
'credited" for inco.po ration into a food based menu system. 



(ASFSA rmml Dnfi Cammat, f*fe *) 
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3. USDA erhancad the School Breakfast psaern Isy adding i fourth meal hem in 1989. This was 
done to bring iron and vitamin levtli tap to lie tame kvcb at breakfasts eaten at borne. The proposed 
regulation reduce* the number of required food kens from four to three, with the only reference point 
betas one-fourth of the RDAt. Under the current pattern, ichool breakfasts approach one-third of the 
RDA* for these keyanaientt. Because iron is cioieiy linked to the learning process, the proposed cruise 
is a step backward in meeting the nantiooal needs of children. We propose that four meal items be 
maintained for school breakfast under all options. NSMP. ANSMP and the proposed food based menu 
planning system. 

CONCLUSION 

We recommend that the next step of the regulations be issued in "interim* form, allowing the 
incorporation of the results of the NSMP pilots so that a ddi t ional comments could be made. 

We urge U5DA to be flexible in its approach to the Dietary Guidelines fnr Americans to allow different 
options in meeting them, nvinHing the Nutrient Standard Menu Plan, the Assisted Nutrient Standard 
Menu Plan and a food based menu system. A strict application of the rule as proposed will be 
couMerproducnve in that it may result in schools leaving the National School Lunch Program and School 
Breakfast Program and fewer children being served. 

High schools have been offering, for example, a greater and greater variety of foods in order to appeal 
to their customers. The NSMP, as proposed, will lead to greater uniformity, less variety, and fewer 
ethnic dishes. As the reimbursable meal offerings are Unused, mote mirirntt will choose a Is carte, 
vending machine or snack bar foods for which no nutrition standar d a exist. If there were no opuns to 
NSMP. many high schools would have to choose between NSMP or leaving the National School Lunch 
Program. A nutrient analysis could be uead to (eat T J '**~ r *' with the rtimrv ri»Mriim< but not 
necessarily to plan meals for children. 

As you know, a recent General Accounting Office report identified more than 300 schools thai have 
voluntarily left the National School Lunch Program since 1989. One of the major reasons atk. . «f«d for 
the decision to leave the program was the administrative complexity and the current USDA regulations. 
When other federal programs were being deregulated during the 1940s, the National School Lunch 
Program was being over-regulated. A significant percentage of the total paperwork in local schools is 
now attributed to a USDA program-the National School Lunch Program. 

The American School Food Service Association strongly favors aasplemesaation of "** PiftirY tiHaif linfl 
It is time io move forward, and to move forward together. 

We are deeply concerned however, about the recent decline in participation (as a percent of enrollment) 
and we are concerned about those free and reduced price eligible children who do not participate in the 
National School Lunch and School Breakfast pro grams . We will tail the nation's children if in the 
process of hnplementing the mm n q^fjjnt patractpauon drops and we lose schools from the 
program. In ihnrt ihirr needs be * — » m nnplcmeasin g J^t*llJ*LljlliddinfJ 
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TESTIMONY OF ALLEN ROSENFELD, 
DIRECTOR OF POLICY AND PROGRAMS 
PUBLIC VOICE FOR FOOD AND HEALTH POLICY 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OPERATIONS AND 
NUTRITION, COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 



September 7, 1994 

Mr. Chairman, members of Ihe subcommittee, I am Allen Rosenfeld, Director of 
Policy and Programs for Public Voice for Food and Health Policy. For the past five years. 
Public Voice has been the leading advocate for improvements in the nutritional quality of the 
school meals program. For most of those years, we were the lone voice for reform. Now 1 
am happy to say. there is widespread recognition that while the need to feed hungry children 
is primary, it makes no sense to expose those kids to higher risks of heart disease, stroke and 
obesity in the process. 



USDVs proposed regulations provide a watershed opportunity to translate these 
concerns into action in each of the nation's school cafeterias. Public Voice therefore strongly 
supports the ptoposal, but believes that it must be strengthened to ensure that the new 
regulations are an effective instrument for improving the nutritional well-being of school-age 
children. 



The cornerstone of the proposal is the requirement that school meals meet the federal 
Dietary Guidelines for Americans for fat and saturated fat. Public Voice believes that these 
provisions represent a starting point for the construction of a truly nutrition-based, health- 
oriented initiative and should under no circumstances be weakened in the final rule. A major 
shortcoming of the proposal, however, is its failure to propose standards for other nutrients 
that a,-e critical to chronic disease prevention, namely cholesterol, sodium, and fiber. Public 
Voice is therefore urging USDA to also set quantitative guidelines for these important 
nutrients based on levels recommended by the National Academy of Sciences and the 
National Cancer Institute. 

One question that is persistently raised about school lunch reform is whether kids will 
actually be willing to eat lunches that have been prepared with significantly lower levels of 
fat, saturated fat, cholesterol and sodium. There seems to be a fear in some circles that kids 
will opt out of the school lunch program because tofu burgers and alfalfa sprouts will sweep 
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through the nation's school cafeterias as replacements for the bacon cheeseburgers, french 
fries and pepperoni pizzas that some think kids just simply cannot live without. To test this 
hypothesis, we contacted the re?] experts -- those school food service directors who are 
already serving up healthy menus in their schools every day. Last week, Public Voice 
released its sixth annual school lunch report, entitled Serving Up Success , which featured 41 
case studies of programs that have substantially improved the nutritional quality of their 
mea's. In nearly every case, student participation remained constant or increased after 
nutritional improvements were made. 

Serving Up Succe ss also helps to answer another key question: "Can the schools do 
this in a timely fashion?" Our cue studies provide important evidence that schools can 
respond quickly and effectively when food service directors are given the opportunity to 
, express their creativity, initiative and commitment. 

One striking thing about the case studies is the wide variety of approaches that 
schools have used to improve their meals. Based on its research and discussions with school 
food service directors, Public Voice has concluded that, to make reform effective, USDA 
needs to give schools the maximum amount of flexibility feasible for achieving the new 
nutritional standards. Public Voice strongly supports the use of Nutrient Standard Menu 
Planning and Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning as proposed by USDA. However, 
we also believe that menu plans developed by third parties such as the American Heart 
Association, and perhaps even some meal patterns, should be permitted, as Jong as nutrient 
analyses are used to demonstrate that these other approaches meet all of USDA's new 
nutritional standards consistently on a weekly basis. Given the diversity of schools in the 
program, the ends clearly justify the most flexible means of achieving them. 

One of the aspects of the proposal that Public Voice finds most troubling is the 
implementation deadline. USDA proposes to give schools until the 1998/99 school year to 
meet the new standards, without offering a single line of justification for four more years of 
potentially substandard and unhealthful food in the schools. Public Voice finds this delay 
unconscionable. We have known for many years that reform of the school lunch program is 
a public health imperative; the time for action is now. If USDA believes that a few less- 
•ldvaniaged schools in both rural and urban areas will have difficulty complying before 
'998/99, tb-n a more appropriate response is to target those schools for technical assistance 
and additional flexibility in enforcing compliance. Public Voice has always been fully 
supportive of such measures, and is pleased that the agency's compliance progiam is geared 
toward helping schools to meet the requirements, rather than punishing them. The vast 
majority of the schools in the program, however, should be required to come into compliance 
by 1996/97, a full year-and-a-half after the final rule is published. It is worth noting that our 
report documented the successes of many less-advantaged schools located in low-income 
urban and rural areas. These schools found solutions to the tough problems they faced 
because they had the will to put nutrition first. 
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Unfortunately, the same cannot be said USDA with regard to its commodity 
distribution programs. For too long, USDA has not been part of the solution because it 
failed to put children's nutrition first, ahead of the interests of farm commodity producers 
and food processors. There is little, if anything, in the current proposal that suggests that the 
Department as a whole has found a way to reorder these priorities. As reported first in 
Public Voice's Serving Up Success , over the past five years, the 1 billion pounds of 
subsidized food sent by USDA to schools through its commodity distribution program has 
provided between 47 and 50 percent of calories from fat, well over the 30 percent 
recommended by the Dietary Guidelines. 

One does not have to be a mathematician to understand if this keeps up, schools will 
find it unnecessarily difficult to develop meal plans that meet the Dietary Guidelines . If 
USDA expects the schools to do so, the very least it can do is to help by cleaning up its own 
act. A good stan would be the establishment of quantitative targets for fat reductions that 
will quickly bring the food distributed by USDA into line with its own nutrition standards. 

Mr. Chairman, in its formal comments to USDA, Public Voice addressed these and 
other aspects of the regulatory proposal in much greater detail. I would ask that these formal 
comments be included as part of the record as scon as they have been submitted to USDA. 
At that time, we will be happy to provide copies of them to each member of the 
subcommittee. 

In sum, Public Voice is pleased that so many involved in the school meals programs 
now agree that providing school children with abundant and palatable food is not 
incompatible with improving the nutritional quality of that food. With the right changes, 
USDA's proposal can tum those shared goals into concrete action that will help safeguard the 
health of the nation's youth. We look forward to working with the agency, and with 
Congress, to ensure that such objectives are met as rapidly and effectively as possible. 

1 want to thank you for inviting Public Voice to present its views on this timely and 
critical public health issue. I look forward to questions from you and other members of the 
subcommittee. 

(Attachment follows:) 
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In June 1994, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA) announced an unprecedented initiative to 
i mprovc the nutritional quality of school meals. Hailed 
as the biggest change in the National School Lunch 
Program (NSLP) since its creation by President Truman 
in 1 946, thcinitiativc addressed many of the shortcomings 
identified by consumer and public health organizations in 
recent years. 

As »nh any federal proposal, debate over the comprehen- 
siveness of the proposed program scon ensued, kindled by 
extensive news coverage. Comments on the initiative arc 
being drafted and discussions continue to be held in the 
halls of Congress and USDA; in the offices of child, health 
. and nutrition advocates, in association headquarters, in 
the nation's newspapers and living rooms; and on the 
school lunch "frontlincs" -- the offices and cafeterias of 
school food service personnel 

This report pays a visit to these frontlincs. It shines a 
spotlight on school lunch programs across the country 
which have already begun to make significant changes in 
school meals. The 4 1 case studies featured in this report 
demonstrate that schools both small and large, urban and 
rural, have taken steps to put "nutrition first." Many 
schools have reduced the levels offal and sodium, others 
hav c increased fruits, vegetables and grains available to 
students Some have introduced nutrition education 
programs, others have brought in local chefs as consult- 
ants More often than not, schools have taken many of 
these steps simultaneously 

The case studies in this report are not meant to be a 
comprehensive list of successful programs, or a represen- 
tative sampling. The report is not a ranking of the 41 
"top" programs In the country - although many might 
appcaronsuchalistifoncwcrecreaicd Rather, these case 
studies - culled from countless conversations with food 
service professionals, nutrition advocates, and food indus- 



try representatives, as well as from newspaper and maga- 
zine articles - simply demonstrate that nutritious school 
meals have already become a reality for many students 
Even more significantly, these case studies offer a first- 
hand answer to the question, "But will the kids C3t this 
stufiT The answer is a resounding "yes." with lunch 
participation rates remaining constant or even increasing 
in these innovative school districts. 

This report demonstraiesthatUSDA'sproposal is grounded 
in reality. It shows that the creativity, commitment, 
knowledge and technology to construct healthier lunches 
already exists from coast to coast. These case studies offer 
food for thought if these schools - and many more -- are 
already nuking healthful changes in their meals, whj 
can't all schools implement USDA's recommended 
changes and other improvements promptly and thor- 
oughly? 

With many school lunches high in fat, saturated fat and 
sodium, and deficient in fiber, students arc being done an 
injustice the longer we wait to make healthful changes 
Daybydav. eating habitsarebcingformed that could offer 
hope for a healthier population or, instead, condemn 
another generation of Americans to increasing rates of 
obesity and diet-related diseases But these examples lead 
the way and olTcr inspiration to poll"ymakcrs and food 
service personnel alike that changes can - and should - 
be just around the comer. 

Briefly, the purposes of this report are twofold 

• To illustrate how diverse schools from across the 
country have made healthful changes in their lunches and 
won student acceptance. 

• To offer suggestions to school food service personnel 
and policy makers about how the basic components of 
USDA's initiative and other measures might be imple- 
mented 
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1994: A N#w Climate for Nutrition Policy 

After years of neglect by federal officials, the time is now 
ripe for improving the nutritional quality of the federal 
feeding programs. The Clinton administration has dem- 
onstrated an unprecedented commitment lo ihe health of 
the nation and its children and, in particular, has noted 
that proper nutrition plays an important role in health 
promotion. With the appointment of Public Voice's 
founder Ellen Haas as USDA's Assistant Secretary for 
Food and Consumer Services, nutrition activism has taken 
a front seat at the agency. Improving the nutritional 
qualityof school meals has now become a USDA priority. 

USDA'srccenl proposal to have school meals meet federal 
dietary recommendations shows that the department is 
finally on the road to making its programs consistent with 
the latest science on diet and health. 

Adding to the unique climate for change is a new consen- 
sus among organizations working on hunger, nutrition, 
health, education, and children's issues that the nutri- 
tional quality of the NSLP must be improved In Decem- 
ber 1 993, abroad cross-section of leading organizations • 
- includingPublic Voice, the American Heart Association, 
American School Food Service Association, Children's 
Defense Fund, Food Research and Action Center, and 
National PTA - sent a joint letter calling on Agriculture 
Secretary Mike Espy to require that school meals meet all 
national dietary rccomrnendatioru. In addition, in April 
1994, these groups and others released an extensive 
statement of principles outlining necessary' changes in 
school meals (sec Appendix). 

In print and by poll, Americans from across the country 
have also expressed overwhelming support for change. 
Papers including the New York Times, Chicago Tribune, 
and Houston Post have called for significant improve- 
men 1$ in school lunches. In addition, a recent national poll 
conducted by USDA found that 89 percent of Americans 
agreed that children should have healthier mealsin school 
and 88 percent agreed that USDA should take action to 
improve the meals. 1 

As USDA develops its final regulations to mandate im- 
provements within school meats, it does so with the strong 
expccuVioiu and widespread support of those inside and 
outside Washington. And there is no time to lose. Public 
health research continues to document the critical impor- 
tance of proper chi Id nutrition as a foundation fora healthy 



adulthood, yet study aft er study indicates thstourchildrcn's 
eating patterns continue to put them at risk. 

Children?' Diets- A 
Foundation for a Healthy Future 

After decades of scientific research -- much of whLh is 
ongoing - the link between diet and health is now well- 
documented. TlxcSurgeon General's Report an Nutrition 
and Health (1988), the National Research Council's 
(NRC) report. Diet and Health: Implications far Reducing 
Chronic Disease Risk (1989), and many other reports 
providcamplccvidcncc that high Icvclsof fat, saturated fat 
and sodium can lead to chronic illnesses. Tncse illnesses 
-- including heart disease and cancer - contribute to our 
nation's escalating health care crisis. 

Children's diets can be a key factor in diet-related illness. 
Research indicates that childhood obesity and other diet- 
related problcmscan have long-term health consequences. 
Lifelong eating patterns are often established by the age of 
1 2,' and are difficult to change as adults. A recent study 
documented a disturbing increase in obesity rates, noting 
that one third of American adults arc 20 percent or above 
their desirable weight. 1 Atherosclerosis often begins in 
childhood and jJolcscencc* and underlies most coronary 
heart disease, the leading cause of death in the United 
States. 

To prevent diet-related disease from gaining a stronghold 
during childhood, the NRC recommends that children 
over two years of age follow the federal Dietary Guideline 
recommendations for fat and saturated fat - no more than 
30 percent of calories from fat, no more than 1 0 percent of 
calories from saturated fat. The Councilalso suggests that 
sodium levels be limited to no more than 2,400 mg per 
day, 1 and the National Cancel Institute recommends that 
children consume 25 to 30 grams of dietary fiber per day.' 

The Need for More Nutritious School Lunches 

The NSLP has been successful in meeting the critical 
nutrition needs of America's children, particularly those 
from low-income families, byprovidingprecious calories, 
vitamins, mincratsand protein. However, there are well- 
documented shortcomings in the nutritional quality of its 
meals, which are too high in fat, saturated fat and sodium 

A number of studies— including USDA's Notlonol Evala- 
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olion nf School Nutrition Programs (1983), Continuing 
Survey of Foodlnlokesbylnaividuals'\'iV),l990),Chtld 
Nutrition Programs Optrolion Study (1992), School Nu- 
trition Dietary Assessment (SNDA) Study (1 993), as well 
as Public Voice's report, "Heading for a Health Crisis: 
Ealing Patterns of America's School Children" (1991) - 
- document that school meals contain levels of fat, satu- 
rated fat and sodium that exceed national dietary recom- 
mendations. For instance, USDA's 1993 SNDA study 
reported that school lunches contain 38 percenl of calories 
from faland 15 percent of calories from saturated fat. The 
U.S. Dietary Guidelines recommend that no more than 30 
percent of calories come from fat and no more than 10 
percent of calories come from saturated fat. The SNDA 
study also reported that the average amount of sodium in 
school lunches is 1,479 mg, nearly two-thirds of the 
NRC's daily recommendation of 2.400 mg.' 

Compounding the problem is the fact that students are not 
eating enough fruits and vegetables, as noted in reports 
suchas Public Voice's"MakingRoomontheTray. Fruits 
and Vegetables in the National School Lunch Program" 
( 1 993) In that study. Public Voice noted that one in three 
school lunches that children select include only one 
serving of a fruit or veg- 



An additional factor which has delayed nutritional im* 
provemcntsin school meals is the limited nutrition educa- 
tion and training available to food service personnel to 
help them craft more healthful meals. Well-regarded 
programs such as those run by the American School Food 
Service Association, the federal government and others 
have not had the resources to reach all school food service 
professionals. 

Lack of nutrition education is also a problem for the 
students, since classroom activities can make children 
more receptive toimprovemcntsin school meals.* Through 
health and nutrition education, students can learn the 
importance of a healthy diet, develop an ability to choose 
their own healthful foods, and acquire an appreciation for 
a variety of foods outside their customary food experience. 
Unfortunately, only five percent of schools provide com- 
prehensive health education for students K-12 '* 

Arothcr factor that has contributed to the poor nutritional 
quality of school meals is the questionable balance of 
commodities that USDA distributes to schools Over the 
past five years, USDA commodities have comprised ap- 
proximately 12 to 20 percent of foods in school lunches 



Table 1 : Percent Fat from USDA Commodities, 
1990-1994 




1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1394 


Five Year 
Average 




S0.3 


46.7 


47.6 


60.8 


61.3 


49.3 


Source: Comp 


led by Public Voice for Food end Health Poticv uting USDA dtte 



cubic. Furthermore, nine 
out of ten children are not 
eating the recommended 
five servings of fruits and 
vegetables, a day.* 

Many factors ha\ c contrib- 
uted to the poor nutritional 
quality of school meals. 
Among these has been the 
requirement that schools, 
in order to receive federal reimbursement, serve meals 
which meet the relatively inflexible structure of the federal 
Meal Pattern. Under this guideline, schools must provide 
meals with five food components (meal/ meat alternate, 
two or more servings of a fruit and/or vegetable, bread/ 
bread alternate, and milk) and meet minimal nutritional 
requirements. The Meal Pattern offers little nutritional 
guidance (i.e. it does not suggest offering baked chicken 
instead of fried chicken) and complicates planning meals 
based on key nutrients and recommended levels of fat, 
saturated fat and sodium. In addition, it restricts food 
service personnel's ability to serve a variety of foods that 
meet national dietary recommendations but fall outside 
tfv. Meal Pattern (for example, serving yogurt as a protein 
and calcium source and rice and bean as the main course) 



Public Voice's report, "Agricultui eFirst: Nutrition, Com- 
modities and the National School Lunch Program** (1 992), 
highlighted theabundance of high-fat commodities being 
funncled into school meals through the surplus disposing 
commodity programs USDA'sowndataindicatc that over 
the past dozen years or so, the NSLP has become a 
"dumping ground** for surplus commodities, particularly 
high-fat dairy products such as cheeses and butter." 
Current data indicate that this trend has not shown much 
improvement in recent years, despite USDA's year-old 
commitment to improving the nutritional mix of com- 
modities being distributed to schools. As Table 1 shows, 
a disturbing half of the calories in USDA commodities 
come from fat, a level that has increased since 1990. 
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Table 2: Commodity Distributions to the National School 
Lunch Program, Dollar Value and Volume, 
Bonus and Entitlement, 1990 and 1994 



FOOD GROUP 


YEAR 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


TOTAL VOLUME 


Parcant ot 
Expandlturos Total 
1*1,0001 Expendituras 


Voluma Parcant of 
11,000 tbsl Total Voluma 


MEAT & MfcAT 
ALTERNATES 


1990 
1994 


344,318 55.3 
421,61 1 64.6 


362.224 33.6 
41 5,864 40.8 


Baal 


1990 
1994 


1 32.891 2 1.3 
1 51,288 23.2 


105,166 9.8 
1 19,287 1 1.7 


Poultry 


1990 
1994 


92.356 14.8 
122.299 1 8.7 


1 1 9.656 1 1.1 
143,1 85 14.1 


Chaasa 


1 9S0 
1994 


2 1,509 3.5 
70,669 10.8 


15,965 1.5 
53,968 5.3 


FRUITS 8> 
VEGETABLES 


1 990 
1994 


I 29.51 7 20.8 

II 2,1 97 21.8 


31 6,577 29.4 
365,987 35.9 


rotftto Rounds 
4. Franch Frias 


1990 
1 934 
1990 
1994 


2 1.650 3.5 
1 7,989 2.8 


5 9.399 5.5 
57,756 5.7 


r-. lh Fruits & 
Vagatabias 


4,103 0.7 
6.591 1.0 


18,175 • ,7 
26,943 2 6 


GRAINS 


1990 
1994 


36,01 2 5.8 
2 1,7 76 3.3 


253,551 23.5 
138,748 13.6 


BUTTER k OIL 


1990 
1 994 


106,468 17.1 
61,638 9 4 


1 37,292 1 2.8 
92,839 9.1 


TOTAL 


1990 
1994 


622,644 100.0 
652,671 100.0 


1,077,813 100.0 
1,01 8,392 100.0 
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The rcccnl history of USDA's distribution of fresh fruits 
and vegetables is a case in point In the early 1990s, fresh 
fmits and vegetables have represented no more than 1 .7 
percent of the total volume of commodities distributed to 
thcNSLP;inl993,l2.8milliofl pounds offresh fruits and 
vcgeubleswercdistributcd. Under USDAVFresh Start- 
initiative launched in September 1993 in response to 
Public Voice's report, "Malting Room on the Tray," the 
agency announced it would double the amount of fresh 
fruits and vegetables given to schools. While "Fresh 
Sun" has more than doubled USDA's shipment offresh 
fruits and vegetables to schools over the past year, its 
much-touted initiative has resulted in each student receiv- 
ingonly 8.8 additional ounces of fruit or vegetables a year 
-- the equivalent of two small apples. 

Table 2 illustrates the above and also shows the overall 
lack of nutritional improvements in USDA's commodity 
program. Not only have fresh f evils and vegetables been 
increased only slightly, but grains - another key source of 
fiber — have been reduced significantly. At the same time, 
there has been little change in the highest fat commodities 
distributed toschools. Cheese, processed potatoes (rounds 
and fries), butter, and oil still make up about 20 percent of 
all commodity foods. Nearly 54 million pounds of cheese 
was distributed in 1994, the vast majority of which is 
processed and high in fat. White distribution of poultry, 
a lower fat source of protein, has increased, so has 
distribution of beef, whieh is much higher in fat and 
saturated fat. 

By continuing to distribute commodities that a re generally 
high in fat, USDA makes it more difficult for school food 
service personnel to meet federal dietary recommenda- 
tions For budget and other reasons, food service profes- 
sionals are hesitant to turn down USDA commodities -- 
although it means they have to work harder to cut sodium 
and fat in other parts of the meals. USDA's inability *o 
make significant changes in its commodity distribution 
system is likely a reflection of the Department's compet- 
ing missions to stabilize farmers' prices and remove 
agricultural surpluses on the one hand, while improving 
children's nutritional well-being on the other. So far, 
children and their health remain the lower priority. 



USDA's Blueprint for Change 

With its recent school meals initiative, USDA has taken a 
major step toward ensuring that improvements in the 
nutritional quality of lunches are achieved The proposed 



regulations create a sound foundation for school food 
service personnel to provide healthier school meals 
Mandating that school meals meet the U.S. Dietary Guide- 
line recommendations for fat and saturated fat represents 
a tremendous advance towards reducing diet-related ill- 
ness. By eliminating the standard Meal Pattern, the 
regulations offer school food service personnel greater 
opportunities to create healthful meals that are appealing 
to students. The initiative also emphasizes nutrition 
education and technical assistance, necessary in both 
cafeteria and classroom loeffect thccallcd-for changes In 
addition, new nutrition labeling of commodities helps 
food service personnel make the best use of these foods in 
planning healthful meals. 

Filling the Gaps In USDA's Proposal 

Ahhough USDA's proposed regulations represent a major 
step toward achieving more nutritious school meals, they 
fail to do all that is needed to effect timely and comprehen- 
sive change. 

Timeline 

The most significant shortcoming in the regulations is that 
schools have unal the 1998-99 school year to implement 
the government's own Dietary Guideline recommenda- 
tions for fat and saturated fat. established in 1990 Given 
that there has been widespread agreement for years that 
school meals should be healthier, and that schools from 
coast to coast already have taken the lead to improve 
nutrition in their own programs, this timeline is far too 
slow. In December 1993, Public Voice and 1 1 other 
organizations — including the American Heart Associa- 
tion, American School Food Service Association, 
Children's Defense Fund, Food Research and Action 
Center, and National PTA - advised Agriculture Secre- 
tary Espy to implement changes by the 1995-1996 school 
year. "The time to move from studies to action is long 
overdue." the groups argued in a letter to Espy. " We urge 
USDA to issue regulations as soon as possible requiring 
that schools meet federal dietary recommendations by the 
1995-96 school year " 

Other Notional Dietary Recommendations 

Another shortcoming in USDA's proposal is the t.tck of 
specific targets for sodium, cholesterol and fiber content 
The proposal only sets specific standards for fat and 
saturated fat, as prescribed in IheU.S Dietary Guidelines 
While the U.S. Dietary Guidelines do not offer specific 
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recommendations for sodium, cholesterol and fiber con- 
lent, recommended levels of these nutrients have been 
published by the National Research Council and the 
National Cancer Institute. These widely accepted stan- 
dards, which represent the latest scientific consensus, 
should be incorporated into the regulations. Also, as 
national dietary recommendations are updated in the 
future to reflect current nutritional knowledge, the regu- 
lations should mandate that school meals meet the revised 
goals. The current proposal does not require this. With 
the government set to amend the U S. Dietary Guidelines 
in 1995, this provision is particularly significant. 

High-fot Commodities from USOA 

An additional gap in the proposal involves the commodi- 
ties that USD A distributes to schools. The proposal would 
do little to reduce the high-fat. high-sodium foods that 
presently are distributed to schools. Unless USDA moves 
aggressively to reduce its purchases of these foods and 
increase its purchases of non-fat milk and meat products, 
grains, legumes and fruits and vegetables, then commodi- 
ties will continue to pose an obstacle for food service 
personnel trying to construct more healthful meals. USDA 
has a responsibility to place children's nutritional con- 
cerns on the same level as agricultur ■:! concerns, and must 
ensure that its own purchases do -v. dilute the objectives 
of its new initiative. 

Successful Schools — Leading by Example 

Studies like USDA'S School Nutrition Dieimry Assess- 
ment Study (1993). show that 99 percent of school meals 
do not meet the U S. Dietary Guidelines for fat and 
saturated fat.' 1 Taken at face value, these findings provide 
little reason for optimism about the prospects for speedy 
improvement in the nutritional quality of school meals 
The case studies in this report are evidence that this need 
not be the case. The schools examined are of njny sizes, 
in many locations, and serve many types of students. 
Through their efforts to improve their meals, they offer 
practical examples and inspiration to others. Their suc- 
cesses show that change docs not have to be radical, nor 
bad lasting, lobe effective. Role models for reform, these 
case studies demonstrate that better quality lunches are 
easily within the grasp of the nation's schools. 
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1. Many schools already have brought their meals 
into compliance with the U.S. Dietary Guidelines for 
Tat and saturated fat Schools from coast to coast have 
already taken (he lead in reducing fat and saturated fat in 
their meals by making minor changes and modifications. 
Schools have made improvements through a variety of 
means such as reducing red meat, increasing fruits, veg- 
etables and grains, altering recipes, and adjusting pur- 
chasing and food preparation practices. 

2. In addition to reducingfat and saturated fat, many 
schools have been able to reduce the sodium content of 
their lunches. By altering purchasing practices, relying 
less on processed foods, and removing salt shakers from 
lunch tables, substantial reductions in sodium levels have 
been achieved Through the use of hen.: and spices to 
replace salt, schools have been able to serve tasty, nutri- 
tious meals and maintain participation in their programs. 

3. Improvements in the nutritional quality of school 
meals have been made in a relatively short amount of 
time, without decreasing student participation in the 
meals program. Healthful improvements in school meals 
do not have to mean drastic changes in what is served 
Often, the changes are so subtle thai students do not even 
notice Small modifications in purchasing, preparation, 
and presentation techniques have allowed many schools to 
impiovc their programs in ashort time. School shave been 
able to keep children interested in consuming school 
lunches without a complete overhaul of their programs 

4. Even small schools, rural schools, and schools in 
Ion •income urban areas, which ma> have limited funds 
and lack nutritionists and computers, have been able to 
achiev e substantial nutritional improvements in school 
meals. Schools that lack nutrition expertise and computer 
access have found efficient and innovat" e ways to evalu- 



ate and improve the .nutritional content of meals By 
altering purchasing practices, using menus and recipes 
that have already been developed by oilier districts as well 
as by organizations such as the American Heart Associa- 
tion, and by implementing simple changes such as using 
ground turkey instead of ground beef, baking instead of 
frying, and replacing'sall with herbs and spices, schools 
are able to meet national dietary recommendations with- 
out making noticeable changes in appearance or taste 

5. Diverse schools have used a wide range of ap- 
proaches, including nutrient standard menu planning, 
to provide more nutritious meals. Schools that have used 
some form of nutrient standard menu planning have been 
able to meet national dietary recommendations Some 
schools have obtained waivers from the Meal Pattern, 
which allows them to increase fruits and vegetables, 
reduce meat, and offer additional items suchas yogurt and 
trail mix. Other schools have been able to meet national 
dietary recommendations by using nutritious recipes and 
menus that have already been developed by other districts 
or by organizations such as the American Heart Associa- 
tion. 

6. By bringing in chefs as consultants and educators, 
schools have been able to prepare tasty, nutritious 
meals that students accept and enjoy. Chefs and other 
food professionals have been able to help food service 
personnel meet national dietary recommendations, im- 
prove the taste and appeal of school picals. and make 
eating a fun experience Chefs have also provided nutri- 
tion education to students, helped them appreciate vv here 
food comes from, taught them how to prepare healthful 
meals, and introduced them to diverse, ethnic foods Also, 
as children have been given the opportunity to participate 
in menu planning, the) have been more receptive to 
healthful changes in school meals Schools that have 
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involved students ir. taste tests, menu and recipe contests, 
student advisory panels, and cooking de monst rations with 
chefs have noticed a more positive student attitude toward 
school meals. 

7. Innovative uufritioa education programs in the 
classroom and cafeteria have made children more 
willing to try sew foods and adopt more healthful 
eating habits. Wiicn children are exposed to new foods 
and good eating habits through promotions, skits. Ac- 
tional characters, contests, and healthful lunch lines, they 
more readily make nutritious choices and more easily 
understand the changes on their plates. Many schools 
ha observed great improvements in the foodchoices that 
children make as a result of nutrition education in both the 
classroom and cafeteria. 

S. Little change has been made in the nutritional 
quality of commodities which USDA distributes to 
•chools Overall, USDA commodities receive half their 
calories from fat. High-fat foods such a< processea 
potatoes, cheese, butter and oil still make up about 20 
percent of the mix of commodities provided to schools. 
Recent increases in fresh fruits and vegetables have meant 
very little on a per-child basis and grains have been 
decreased significantly. By continuing to distribute high- 
fat commodities, USDA makes it more difficult for school 
food service personnel to meet federal dietary recommen- 
. dations. 
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Recommendations 



t. School meals should be required to meet nations! 
dietary recommendations by the 1996-97 school year. 
Waiting until 1998*99 to implement nutritious meals as 
proposed by USDA condemns four more classes cf stu- 
dents to lunches that are too high in Tat. saturated fat and 
sodium. Many schools across the country have shown that 
meeting national dietary recommendations in a reason* 
able time period is :<*■ hnically possible. Even if USDA's 
school meals regulations aic finalired as late as February 
1995. school food service providers will have a full year 
and a ha If to make the purchasingand menu modifications 
needed to meet federal dietary recommendations. 

2. School meals should be required to meet national 
dietary recommendations for fat. saturated fat, so- 
dium, cholesterol, and fiber. High sodium levels have 
been associated with both heart disease and stroke Spe- 
cific numerical targets for sodium, based on scientific 
consensus and knowledge, should be met. as should 
targets forcholcstcrot and fiber There is no public health 
reason for excluding these nu'rients. Recommended 
levels — as determined by groups such as the National 
Research Council and the National Cancer Institute - for 
nutrients other than fat and saturated fat should be incor- 
porated into USDA's final regulations. 

3. As national dietary recommendations arc updated 
in the future to reflect current nutritional knowledge, 
school meals should be required to meet the revised 
guidelines. As the U S. Dietary Guidelines and other 
recommendations are updated to reflect current nutrition 
knowledge. USDA should incorporate these findings, 
based on standard up-to-date scientific consensus, into the 
National School Lunch Program ^ihcrvvise. as new 
information comes to the forefront, schools with be locked 
into potentially outdated 1994 nutrition recommenda- 
tions 



4. Schools shoWId be given the flexibility to meet ' 
national dietary recommendations through nutrient 
standard menu planning, assisted nutrient standard 
menu planning,or by other means that will improve the 
meals that are serve d. Serving healthful meals is the goal 
that school food service providers should be working 
towards, and thc^meansthat they crK»sc to accomplish this 
mission should not be an issue As long as schools can 
confirm that they are in compliance with national dietary 
recommendations, they should be given the flexibility to 
reach these goals by any means they deem appropriate. 

5. USDA should establish goals and timelines for 
rapidly ensuring that the commodities that it distrib- 
utes to schools conform to the U.S. Dietary Guidelines 
for fat and saturated fat By continuing to dump high- 
fat foods into schools through its commodity distribution 
program, USDA makes it more difficult for schools to 
improve their meals. USDA should provide foods to 
schools that promote, rather than undermine, schools' 
ability meet national dietary recommendations. Since 
USDA wants to require schools to meet federal dietary 
recommendations forfat and saturated fat. it can certainly 
lead the vva> by putting its own house in order USDA 
should move more aggressive.) to reduce the high-fat. 
high-sodium commodities it distributes and increase pur- 
chases of reduced-rat. low-fat and non-fat dairy products, 
lean. c.\tra-lean and low-fat meat and poultry products, 
giains. legumes, and fruits and v egetables USDA should 
also defuse an explicit plan for revising commodity pro- 
cessing spt-ifications to reduce fat and saturated fat lev els 

6. Additional funds, beyond those budgeted for Fis- 
cal Year 1995. should be provided for nutrition educa- 
tion, training, and technical assistance for students, 
teachers, parents and school food service personnel. It 
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is essential that these groups be given mote information to 
ensure that nutritious meals are served by the National 
School Lunch Program. School food service personnel 
must have the nutrition knowledge necessary to provide 
good tasting, appealing foods that meet national dietary 
recommendations. Lessons in the classroom and the 
cafeteria should be linked with what is served on the plate. 

7. Schools should be required to provide nutritional 
disclosure of meals on menus that are provided to 
parentsandstudenta. In meeting national dietary recom- 
mendations, school food service departments will be 
required to maintain thenutrient information of all school 
lunches This information should be shared with parents 
and studrcts on menus, newsletters, flyers, or by any other 
appropriate means. This nutrition data will provide 
parents with a greater understanding of the lunches that 
their children eat, educate them about ways to prepare 
more healthful meals at home, and help ensure that school 
food service professionals are serving nutritious meals to 
children. 

«. Schooladmlitlstratonandfoodjervlceprofesilon- 
ali should be encouraged to ensure that all competitive 
foods sold In and around cafeterias promote federal 
dietary recommendations. Food and drink available in 
a la carte lines or in vending machines can play an 
important role in promoting healthful catinghabits among 
children. Many schools have taken the initiative to offer 
students low-fat snacks and juices, while others have 
banned this additional food entirely. Without careful 
attention to such foods, they can serve to undermine 
innovative and effective nutritional improvements made 
in school meals. To the extent that USD A has authority, 
the agency should see that these foods comply with the 
dietary recommendations that school meals must now 
meet. 



(The complete report la held In the cotmeittee files.) 
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The following groups support the ABCD Ccjlition Statement of Principles 
and Recommendations: 

American Academy of Pediatrics 

American Association of School Administrators 

American Cancer Society 

American "Culinary Federation 

American Dietetic Association 

American Heart Association 

American Heart Savers Association 

American Institute for Cancer Research 

American Nurses Association . ■ 

American School Food Service Association 

American School Health Association 

Bread for the World 

Careers Through Culinary Arts Program, Inc. 

Center for Science in the Public Interest 

Center on Hunger, Poverty and Nutrition Policy, Tufts University 

CHEFS, Chefs Helping to Enhance Food Safety 

Children's Defense Fund 

The Children's Foundation 

Citizens for Public Action on Blood Pressure and Cholesterol, Inc. 

Consumer Federation of America 

End Hunger Network 

Florida Department of Citrus 

Food Research and Action Center 

Hunger Action Coalition 

Kids Against Junk Food 

Nationrd Association of Elementary School Principals 
National Association of State NET Coordinators 
National Black Child Development Institute 
National Consumers League 
National Education Association 
National Parent Teachers Association 
Public Voice for Food and Health Policy 
Second Harvest 

Washington Apple Commission- "Healthy Choices for Kids" 
World Hunger Year 
Vegetarian Resource Group 

(Additional attachawnta arc htld In the coaaltttc fllaa.) 
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Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee, thank you very 
much for inviting the Food Research and Action Center today to 
testify before this Subcommittee on the Department of Agriculture's 
Proposed Rule on Nutrition Objectives for School Meals . This is a 
very important issue for us at FRAC and we appreciate the 
opportunity to share our views with you and your staffs. 

As you know, FRAC is a national nonpartisan, research, public 
policy and legal center working to eradicate hunger and 
undernutrition in the United States. We serve as a support center, 
coordinating body, and clearinghouse for a nationwide anti-hunger 
network comprised of thousands of individuals and agencies. 

Summary ot Testimony 

While strongly supporting the goal of making school meals more 
healthful, FRAC is concerned that the strategy chosen by the 
Department and the way in which it is to be implemented could have 
a negative impact on low- income schoolchildren. The proposed 
regulations, if not revised, have the potential of causing schools 
to drop out of the school meals programs (thus depriving children 
of meals they need) , and of actually decreasing the quality of some 
school meals. 

Described below are the changes in the proposed regulations whicii 
we believe are necessary to safeguard the effectiveness of the 
child nutrition programs while attempting to reduce their fat 
content. Included in our recommendations is the need for testing 
major changes such as these which affect over 90,000 schools and 25 
million children. 



Finally, we applaud the Department for taking leadership on this 
critical issue, and for its sensitivity to the importance of 
depending on coriective action rather than punitive sanctions in 
monitoring compliance with these regulations. In addition, we 
strongly support its efforts to raise the visibility of the very 
important issue of providing children with enough time to oat. 

Overall Concerns About the Nutrient Standard Approach 

FRAC believes that low-income children should receive the most 
healthful and attractive school meals possible, especially since 
they depend on school meals for a significant proportion of the 
nutrients they take in every day. over 2S million children eat 
school lunch every day, over half of whom are low-income, and 
schools breakfasts have been shown to provide them one-third or 
more and one-fourth or more, respectively, of their Recommended 
Dietary Allowance for key nutrients. Because school meals are 
still voluntary in the vast majority of states and schools, FRAC is 
concerned about regulations that have the potential to discourage 
schools from participating in the child nutrition programs, and 
therefore have a negative impact on children's diet, and thus their 
growth and development and their family's food security. 
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FRAC believes that the nutrient standard and assisted nutrient 
standard approach require a level of resources, equipment and 
trained personnel that are not currently present in many schools 
and school systems. The use of these methods requires computers, 
software, and staff who understand how to use nutrition analysis 
software and apply the complex set of menu planning and evaluation 
steps required by the regulations, or the monetary resources to 
acquire them. (For example, in California, where a version of 
nutrient standard menu planning was piloted by the state, every 
three school districts were provided with thousands of dollars in 
additional funds, in part to hire a required dietitian at least 
part-time to assist in implementing the new meal planning method.) 
US DA presents no evidence in the regulations that schools or states 
are capable of handling this new burden, nor do they present a 
systematic plan on how the resources to implement these changes 
will be provided from outside. 

One example of the extra burden inherent in the nutrient standard 
approach as currently proposed is that breakfast and lunch data 
must be calculated separately. This requires much more paperwork 
and complexity, and yet is inconsistent with the assumptions behind 
the Dietary Guidelines - that diets should be evaluated as a whole. 
New paperwork requirements are not an idle concern for schools. 
Much of the current paperwork required for schools for overall 
operations comes from their participation in the lunch program — 
some estimates are as high as 40 percent of total schools record- 
keeping. Kence schools are paying more attention to new federal 
mandates that they believe are unfunded or underfunded. 

The other major area of concern about the approach these 
regulations take is that it runs counter to the way educators are 
currently attempting to teach children and their parents about 
nutrition. Teaching is based on the food pyramid — numbers of 
servings of the >kinds of foods that one should consume to eat 
healthfully. The pyramid approach recognizes that people do not, 
and need not, plan their days' meals using a computer and nutrient 
goals. In the real world people, including children, need to learn 
to make choices among the foods they know are available, and choose 
amounts and kinds of foods that make up a healthy diat. 

The nutrient standard approach depends solely on five nutrients, 
calories, and fat. Further, this approach does not prohibit the 
use of fortification to achieve these goals, and does not 
specifically require that any amount of fruits or vegetables or 
grains be served. Therefore, FRAC is concerned that this may 
result in fewer fruits and vegetables or less bread being served 
than is currently required. For example, requirements for vitamins 
A and C can be met easily through fortification (e.g. , a fortified 
"fruit-flavored drink"). Inexpensive calories could be added to 
reach the one-third RDA goal for calories by using large amounts of 
sugar in selected menu items. These "solutions" would be counter 
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to the letter and the spirit of the U.S. Dietary Guidelines, but 
there would be nothing in the regulations, as currently proposed, 
that would prohibit their implementation. 

Revisions Needed in the nutrient Standard and Assisted nutrient 
Standard Approaches 

Based on the concerns raised above, FRAC recommends seven major 
changes in the regulations: 

Davalopmant of a third option: a aodifiad maal pattarn — Because 
of the complex and resource- intensive nature of the proposed 
regulations, FRAC urges the Department to develop a third option — 
a modified meal pattern, which, in conjunction with some crediting 
changes and simple instruction on food preparation and selection 
pointers, would meet the nutrient, calorie, and fat goals. The 
success of a food-based meal pattern in being user-friendly for 
generations of school food service personnel of widely varied 
education and training levels, and in meeting the nutr2 ;nt goals of 
the proaram for almost SO years, should not be forgotten or 
underestimated. (This option would also allow more creativity in 
recipe development and menu planning at the local level, would 
support on-site preparation where it is currently done, and would 
allow for much more attention to ethnic diversity in meals served 
in different schools within the same school district.) 

Ragulatory languaga controlling tha usa of fortification to m«at 
nutriant goals — Because of the concerns expressed in the previous 
section, FRAC believes that it is essential, if the nutrient 
standard is used, to include in the final regulations language that 
controls the use of fortification to meet the nutrient goals. If 
this is not done, it is likely that fortification of products with 
little or no fruit or vegetable content to meet the vitamins A and 
C goals will lead to fewer vegetables and fruits being served in 
the school meals programs. This would run counter to the other 
Dietary Guidelines — to increase the variety of foods consumed and 
to increase servings of fruits and vegetables in the diet. It 
would also run counter to the goal of using indicator nutrients 
such as vitamins A and C — to ensure the presence of other 
nutrients usually associated with vitamins A anrj c when they occur 
naturally in foods. 

In California, where a version of nutrient standard menu planning 
has been piloted, language was successfully developed and 
implemented to control fortification as a method to achieve 
nutrient goals. 

spacif ication of sarving fruits and vagatablas and grains — Along 
with the language about fortification, an additional way to ensure 
variety, and the serving of more fruits and vegetables and grains. 
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would be regulatory language requiring that these foods be served. 

Combining fat calculation* for Breakfast and Lunch — Because the 
dietary guideline of 30 percent of calories from fat and 10 percent 
from saturated fat is for the total diet over time, FRAC believes 
the percentage fat calculation should be done combining both 
breakfasts and lunches. 

A plan for provision of resources and training — Considering the 
complexity, as well as resource and equipment needs involved in the 
implementation of the proposed methods for meal planning in the 
regulations, it would be very helpful if a plan were developed and 
made available by the Department on how the resources and training 
can and will be provided at the state and local levels to comply 
with the regulations. Such a plan would require at least some 
review of the technology, expertise, and financial resources 
available at the state and local levels to meet the requirements of 
the regulations. 

Testing of the new standards — The nutrient, standard approach is 
a major change in a program that feeds over 25 million children 
nationwide in over 90,000 schools, serves approximately three- 
fourths of the low-income children in this country, and has the 
potential of negative consequences for all schools and children. 
Therefore, the new standard should be tested and evaluated by the 
Department before it is required in schools nationwide. There are 
currently too many unknowns to require it nationally without some 
evaluation of its potential impact — both benefits and pitfalls. 
(It is these concerns about the experimental nature of this 
approach which in part prompt FRAC's earlier recommendation of 
developing the third option of a modified meal pattern.) 

Interim regulations and a mid-course review — For the same 
reasons raised above for "Testing of new standards," these 
regulations should be published first in an interim form for a 
specific period of time — to allow for further comment as they are 
implemented. fhis will also allow for a mid-point evaluation by 
the Department to ensure that the regulations are having their 
desired effect, and are not decreasing student or school 
participation in the programs or jeopardizing the growth and 
development of young children. Interim regulations w'll allow the 
Department to move forward while also allowing program advocates 
and program providers an opportunity to' give further comment on how 
these new regulations are working. 

Positive Aspects of the Regulations 

The most positive aspect of these regulations is that they show a 
willingness on the part of the USDA to take a leadership role in 
improving the healthf ulness and appeal of school meals, and in 
taking full advantage of the educational potential of school meals 
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programs. In addition, there are a number of other positive 
aspects of the regulations that FRAC strongly supports: 

Calculation over a week's tiaa — The Department is following the 
spirit of the Dietary Guidelines in calculating the percentage of 
fat from calories as an average over a week's time rather than on 
a per meal basis. 

Emphasis on corrective action over punitive sanctions — By 
stressing correction over sanctions, the Department recognizes the 
importance of safeguarding the availability of school meals to 
children. FRAC supports the emphasis in the proposed rule on 
helping schools that are having difficulty complying with the 
regulations to develop corrective action plans that allow them to 
comply, rather than applying punitive sanctions that make it more 
difficult to operate the programs. 

1998 deadline for implementing the changes — FRAC applauds the 
Department's allowance of a significant time period for schools to 
make the complicated and time-consuming changes proposed by the 
regulations. 

Taking leadership on improving the context in which school meals 
are provided: enough time to eat; marketing changes in school 
■eels; provision of nutrition educetion — FRAC supports the stress 
given in the regulations and the preamble on the importance of: (1) 
allowing children enough time to eat, (2) marketing changes in the 
school meals programs to children and their families, and (3) 
providing of nutrition education to students that is relate -1 to 
what is being served in the school meals programs. 

conclusions 

In summary, in spite of FRAC's reservations about the proposed 
strategy for meeting the Department's goal to incorporate the 
Dietary Guidelines into the school meals programs, we are very much 
in agreement with the goal itself and applaud the Department for 
taking leadership on this issue. However, the nutrient standard 
strategy as currently proposed does not work as well as it should 
because of the problem areas outlined above. In addition, the 
nutrient standard and assisted nutrient standard approaches should 
not be the only allowable ways to meet the Dietary Guidelines in 
the school meals programs. A modified meal pattern should be 
included in order to allow for the successful implementation of the 
Dietary Guidelines in the school meals programs. 

The key to successful implementation of the spirit of these 
regulations is to better understand their potential impact before 
final implementation, and to plan for the provision of sufficient 
training, equipment, and financial resources to implement them. 
Currently, there is a lack of information about the potential 
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impact of these regulations on the meals produced. Also there is 
a lack of information on hov the ^apartment plans to ensure that 
schools have access to the equipment, training, technical 
assistance and financial resources they will need to implement the 
changes so that the future existence of local programs is not 
jeopardized. These lacks phould be corrected, and the regulations 
revised as outlined above, in order to truly achieve the 
Department's laudable goals for school meals programs. 

Finally, it is important to remember that while the School Lunch 
and School Brenkfast programs and other child nutrition programs 
r«ach millions of children, millions of other children in need do 
not have excess to these meals. 

A key aspect of improving children's nutritional well-being is to 
ensure access to child nutrition programs in their communities. 
OSDA can play a crucial roie in making this happen through its 
program policies and outreach efforts, and by working for the 
removal of barriers to participation by schools and sponsors and 
the financial incentives necessary to allow and encourage program 
expansion. We hope that the future regulatory and legislative 
efforts of the Department of Agriculture reflect this continuing 
need . 

Mr Chairman, FRAC appreciates this opportunity to share our views 
on the regulations with you and members of the Subcommittee. 
Thanks very much for your interest and your time. 
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Statement of 
THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

regarding 

USDA's PROPOSED RULE GOVERNING THE SCHOOL MEALS 
PROGRAMS 

Oral Testimony Presented by 

Vicki Rafel 
Maryland State PTA President 



Good Afternoon. Mr. Stenholm and other members of the Subcommittee. 

I am Vicki Rafel, president of the Maryland PTA. and a member of the 
National PTA's Board of Directors. I have been an active parent volunteer 
for over twenty years, serving as president of my local PTA and the 
Montgomery County Council of PTAs. I also served on the Montgomery 
County Board of Education and worked as a legislative aide in Annapolis. I 
am pleased to have been asked to testify before the House Agriculture 
Subcommittee on Department Operations and Nutrition today. 



The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDAI has invited public comment on 
a recently published Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (NPRM) governing the 
school breakfast and lunch programs. This proposed rule, which would 
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amend the nutrition standards now cpplied to the school lunch and 
breakfast programs, is the subject for today's hearing. The National PTA is 
responding to USDA's invitation, and will present its comments in this 
statement. 

The National PTA, which represents almost seven million parents, teachers, 
students and omer child advocates, has a history of active involvement in 
child nutrition. In the late 18O0's the first PTA mambers organized "penny 
kitchens", which provided meals to children who had no food. Later 
attempts to organize volunteer school meals expanded at schools around the 
Cuuntry, and eventually the federal government got involved and enacted 
the National School Lunch Program. Ever since. National PTA has continued 
to be involved in assuring that the programs are expanded, improved, and 
available to students throughout the country. 

We applaud the USDA's current efforts to improve the school meals 
programs. This call for comment on the NPRM is part of an overall 
campaign to improve the nutritional quality of the meals children eat in 
schools. For the past year, USOA has gone out of its way to seeh public 
comment on its efforts to improve the nutritional quality of school meals. 
Many PTA members testified at field hearings and submitted comments on 
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the Agency's earlier nutrition proposals. We command the Department for 
its willingness to work with parents on this Issue. 

In addition, the Agency, in cooperation with the National PTA, launched 
another important initiative last week when It released a guide for parents, 
entitled "The Parents' Guide for Healthy School Meals". USDA recognizes 
the importance of involving parents in the school meals programs and has 
taken a leading role in advancing this type of involvement. USDA, with the 
active assistance of the National PTA, will be distributing these materials to 
parents around the country and encouraging parents and families to get 



The major goal of UfDA's proposed rule is to lower the fat content of meals 
served in America's schools. We support the basic guidelines in the NPRM, 
which will require the' v hool meals provide, on average, no more than 30 
percent of calories from fat, and less tha i 10 percent from saturated fat. In 
fact, we support all of the "U.S. Dietary Guidelines for Americans," the 
document used as the basis of this requirement. 

The basis for the National PTA's support of federal child nutrition programs 
comes from our organization's legislative directive that states: 



involved. 
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National PTA supports legislation to sustain, improva and expand fadaral 
child nutrition programs. Including schools maals and antl-hungar a/forts. 

However, there are two other, very important legislative and education 
policies, approved by our membership, that we are relying on to make our 
recommendations about the proposed rule. 

First, National PTA believes that "all federal legislation concerned with 
education and child welfare must include provisions which ensure maximum 
state and local control." Second, the National PTA supports federal 
legislation toward the following goal , *to encourage parental involvement, 
an essential part of the PTA mission, hy promoting an environment which 
parents are valued as primary influences In their children's lives and 
essential partners in their children's education and development," 

Thus, the principal yoals underlying our comments on this proposed rule are 
to: 

• improve the nutritional quality of school meals; 

• grant local schools maximum flexibility in administering the programs; 
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• involve parents as full partners in planning and implementing effective 
school meals programs. 

While we applaud the USDA for its leadership in developing this rule, we 
request some modifications to the proposal to assure that schools are able 
to comply without compromising students' access to free and reduced-price 
meals, and to maintain the effectiveness of the programs. Following are our 
recommendations for how the rule needs to be changed. 

• Many individual schools, and school systems, do not currently have the 
computer equipment nor the properly trained staff to follow the Nutrient 
Standard Menu Planning (NSMP) system outlined in the NPRM. Even if a 
school had the computer equipment, they would need personnel who 
understand dietary analysis, and can apply the complex set of menu 
planning and evaluation processes required by the regulation. We 
recommend that a third option be developed, based on the current, 
successful food-based, meal pattern system, which could be modified to 
meet the desired nutrient, calorie and fat goals. If this third, modified 
option is not adopted, we recommend that USDA provide direct 
assistance to schools to acquire the equipment they need to comply with 
the NSMP system, rather than rely on the Assisted Nutrient Standard 
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Menu Planning (ANSMPI system, which limits ichooli' flexibility and 
control In menu planning and food preparation. 

We are concerned that there Is not sufficient assurance that USDA will 
be able to provide schools with adequate funding, training, or 
Informational resources to help them meet these proposed standards. 
The Department should be required to develop a plan, with maximum 
Input from parents and school officials, describing the sctutl resources 
and training that will be made available to states and schools to help 
them comply with tha regulations. 

The NPRM should not require that the nutrient data be compiled 
separately for breakfast and lunch. Aside from tho added work involved, 
this seems contrary to the Dietary Guidelines, which are not applied on a 
meal-to-meal basis. Instead, the approach In the rula should ba more 
focused on better nutrition, based on an overill diet , using concepts that 
children are hearing about In schools tike USDA's food pyramid, or tha 
'five a day* campaign to encourage eating more fruits and vegetables. 

Tho regulations focus primarily on five nutrients and calories, but do not 
prohibit "fortification" to achieve these goals. In other words, schools 
could serve overly "fortified" foods that meet certain vitamin or nutrient 
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requirements. In addition, the rule does not require that any amount of 
fruits, vegetables or grains be served. This could be a real problem at 
schools trying to cut costs, because thoy could eliminate these items 
entirely, to save money. The rule should strictly limit fortification of 
foods and require specifically that the amount of fruits, vegetables and 
grains served are increased. 

We are concerned that this new system will create increased complexity, 
causing schools to drop their school meals programs. The programs are 
voluntary, but over 90,000 schools participate nationwide. Nearly 25 
million children eat the school lunch each day, and over half of them 
qualify for reduced-price or free meals. Despite that success, however, 
hundreds of schools have dropped out of the program in recent years, in 
part, because of the increased regulatory burden associated with these 
programs. We would like to see the results of an evaluation of the 
NSMP demonstration projects that are currently ongoing. This would 
provide good Information about how this system works before It Is 
required of all schools. 

• We believe the nutrient standard system would move schools more 
toward uniformity, and away from the innovative programs they have 
been creating to draw students into the program. For exan., :a, many 
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school, now offer salad, p.,,. or vegetable bars, which are nutritious, 
but difficult to analyze. I, would also ba mora difficult fo, schools using 
the standardized, pre-planned menus under the assisted analysis option, 
to offer special-theme or ethnic menus that are very popular in some 
schools. The r. fl ul.tlon should „ tow m^W, M contro/ ,„ 4.^^ 
menus, and In planning and preparing food. 

. While the NPRM would also require that schools need to decrease 
sodium levels and increase the amount of fiber, it offers no standard or 
guidelines, or even goals for schools to meet. The rule should give more 
guidance or set goals for meeting ,li the dietary guidelines, not Just fat. 

In taking the opportunity to offer these specific changes to the rule, we 
would also like to comment on a number of positive aspects we see. For 
example: 

• The NPRM moves away from using a nutritional analysis of meals on a 
per day basis. The ability to average a week's worth of meals is good, 
although schools should not be required to calculate the nutritional 
quality of breakfast and lunch separately. 
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• The Intent of the NPRM, regarding the Agency's response to schools not 
In compliance with the rule, is focused on correcting the problems and 
not punitive If the schools are acting in good faith to comply. We 
support the Department's goal to protect children's access to school 
meals while schools are taking action. 

• In the NPRM, USDA encourages school food service workers to work 
with school officials to assure that adequat? meal times and facilities are 
provided. USDA also notes the importance of explaining changes in the 
school programs to children and their families, and of promoting more 
nutrition education tied in with what is served in the school meals 
programs. 

Before closing, I also want to comment on the successful history of the 
child nutrition programs. Ever since these programs were established, 
schools have been required to comply with a food-based meal pattern 
system that was created by USDA specifically * r these programs. For 
nearly fifty years this system has worked well. In fact, the school lunches 
have consistently provided children with one-third or more of their 
Recommended Dietary Allowances (RDA) for key nutrients and the breakfast 
program provides one-quarter or more of the RDA. Although the U.S. 
Dietary Guidelines for All Americans were first published in 1985, they were 
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not applied to children until 1990. In that short amount of time, schools 
nationwide have been revising menus to lower the fat content in their 
meals, and many already serve lunches that meet the dietary guidelines. 

Finally, I would like to include, for the record, some other steps we believe 
need to be taken to improve the federal child nutrition programs. We would 
like USDA, working with Congress as needed, to: 

• improve the nutritional quality of the commodities provided to schools; 

• request, in its annual budget, increased funding for technical assistance 
and support programs to schools, and for increased reimbursement levels 
for the meals programs. 

• develop a universal meals program to test the feasibility and effect of 
providing meals to all children regardless of income, while freeing school 
food authorities from verification activities and allowing them more time 
for planning and tra ig. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present our views. I would be happy to 
respond to any questions you have at this time. 
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American Heart 
Association 

Office of 
Public Affairs 

THE AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION 
CONGRATULATES USDA ON THE SCHOOL MEALS INITIATIVES 



September 7, 1994 



The American Hk«art Association, a leading voluntary health organization, 
applauds Secretary Espy and Assistant Secretary Haas on their work to revamp 
the school meals programs and improve the diets of the nation's children. Over 
the past year the U.S. Department of Agriculture has embarked on a mission to 
change the national school lunch and school breakfast programs, so that 
schools meals will conform to the 1990 Dietary Guidelines for Americans. All 
through this monumental task, the USDA has proven to be an effective and 
efficient leader. The nation can expect that all school children will be served 
healthy and nutritious school meals that conform to the recommended dietary 
guidelines. 

It is a tragedy that almost 50 years since the inception of the school lunch 
program, today's school meals are still based on the health problems associated 
with the 1 940s. Today the health problems of American children and adults stem 
from diets that include an excess of fat, saturated fat, calories, cholesterol, and 
sodium, as well as deficiencies of dietary fiber, iron, and calcium. However, the 
school meals served today do not reflect current science nor do they reflect 
current classroom teachings. Under the USDA's guidance we can be assured 
that sr.iool meals will finally catch up with 1990s science. 

Behaviors which increase one's risk for cardiovascular disease, such as poor 
diet, usually are established during childhood and persist into adulthood. These 
eating habits may set the stage for good health in the ai 't years. The chances 
of heart disease can be reduced and perhaps, e w en prevuntod, if steps are 
taken early. It is extremely important that children receive healthy and nutritious 
meals. There is no better place to reach the "ast majority of children than in the 
school cafeteria. On a typical school day, almost 25 million children at about 
93,000 schools receive lunch through the National School Lunch Program. 

Studies and programs reveal that if schools are given adequate flexibility and 
assistance, school food service directors can meet federal dietary 
recommendations wsll before 1096. Organizations such as, the American Heart 
Association, Public Voice, American School Food Service Association, and 
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National PTA, all agree that schools can meet federal dietary recommendations 
by the t995-1996 school year. These organizations also provide a variety of 
programs and methods to help the school systems meet the dietary guidelines. 

The American Heart Association's, Hearty School Lunch is a prime example of 
a proven program to help schools achieve dietary recommendations. Since the 
1 970s, the AHA has been working within the educational system to encourage 
schools to serve healthy low-fat and low-*- .olesterol meals and to educate 
students about good nutrition. In 1992-'i993, our preschool, elementary school, 
secondary school, and high school lunch programs reached 18.1 million 
students, emphasizing the importance of good nutrition in preventing heart 
disease. Th6 Hearty School Lunch program provides heart-healthy menus, 
recipes, and nutrition information to the schools. This enables school food 
sen/ice personnel to provide menus with no more than 30 percent of calories 
from total fat content and less than 10 percent of total calories from saturated fat. 
The low-fat menus meet USDA School Lunch Meal Pattern Requirements and 
use food commodities common to schools. 

Schools must be given the flexibility to meet dietary guidelines, by any means 
possible. Schools might choose to use the AH A's Hearty School Lunch or a 
modified meal pattern or new "food based meru system" as an option to the 
proposed Nutrient Standard Menu Planning. Schools should be given these 
options so long as the school meals meet the government's strict definition for 
dietary guidelines The end goal, the health of our children, mus>: not be 
jeopardized. 

It is imoerative that the USDA undertake initiatives and programs to enable child 
nutrition sites to comply with the national dietary recommendations, and provide 
adequate resources to carry out these activities. With the coordination of all 
interested parties, implementation of the school meal program can be met by 
most school systems well before 1998, as was demonstrated by Public Voice for 
Food and Health Policy's August 1994 report, Serving up Success: Schools 
Making Nuthtion a Pnority Public Voice's case studies of 41 schools from 
abound the country, clearly show that schools are currently implementing 
significant healthful changes in the nutritional quality of school meals. 

For \ jo long school children have been eating school lunches with an average of 
38 percent of calories from total fat and 1 5 percent of calories from saturated fat. 
Yet the health agencies and federal government preaches a diet with an average 
of 30 percent of calories from total fat and 10 percent of calories from saturated 
fat. In order to cut children's future risk of developing heart disease, children 
must learn and practice heart-healthful eating habits. To do that governmental 
programs must be designed and implemented with those objectives in mind It is 
time for our children to be eating the diets we have recommended. 

(Attachment follows:) 
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FACT SHEET 



WHAT: 
WHO: 

WHERE: 

WHEN: 
WHY: 



HOW: 



Hearty School Lunch, a program of the American Heart Association. 

Hearty School Lunch targets school food service directors. More than 24 
million students receiving school lunches could benefit from this program. 

Hearty School Lunch has the potential to be implemented in more than 17,000 
school districts na*-nwide. States currently having or introducing Hearty 
School Lunch include Alabama, Anzona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, and Washington. 

AHA affiliates began offering the Hearty School Lynch program to school food 
service directors in September 1992. 

Research suggests that children's eating habits may affect their: 

* ability to concentrate and leam; 
o energy level; 

« resistance to ordinary illnesses: 
» athletic performance; 
«• endurance; and 

* growth. 

Medical research has shown that what we eat in childhood may set the stage for 
good health - or bad - in the adult years. The Hearty School Lunch program 
and other AHA school programs (e.g. Getting to Know YourHttrfj encourages 
students to make healthful food choices. 

School food service directors can use more than 90 Hearty School Lunch 
preplanned menus or create their own. The program helps these directors 
provide tasty meals that are also low in fat and cholesterol. 



American School Food Service Association 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
<• American Dietetic Association 

Your local American Heart Association office; 

call 1-800-AHA-USA-1 (1-800-242-8721), or write to Hearty School Lunch, 
American Heart Association, National Center, 7272 Greenville Ave., Dallas 
Texas 75231-4598 



ENDORSED BY: 
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CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



721 Capitol Mall P.O. Box 9442~2 



Sacramento. CA 94244-2720 



September 6, 1994 



Honorable Charles W. Stenholm, Chairman 
1301A Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-6001 

Dear Congressman Stenholm: 

The California Department of Education wishes to submit testimony 
as part of your Congressional hearing scheduled for September 7, 
1994, on U. S. Department of Agriculture's (USDA) proposed rules 
published June 10, 1994, entitled School Meals Initiative for 
Healthy Children. 

The Department commends USDA for taking a leadership role in 
emphasizing nutrition in the National School Lunch Program and 
School Breakfast Program. This is a significant step forward in 
the integration of school nutrition programs with the 1990 Diet ary 
Guid e lines for American s. We believe the emphasis on nutrition 
will improve the nutrition integrity of the school meals and 
provide children with a consistent nutrition message. It also 
enhances the development of a comprehensive school health system 
as part of an environment that supports and reinforces a school's 
health and physical education programs. 

We are strongly committed to assuring that USDA' s efforts to 
implement the dietary guide 1 ines in school meals are successful . 
Overall, we support the proposed rules. However, we believe that 
an essential key to success is the development of an infrastructure 
at USDA and the state level that provides a comprehensive approach 
to offering healthier meals and building partnerships integrated 
with marketing, training, and nutrition education. Currently, no 
support systems exist that can effectively assist School Food 
Author it i as in successful implementation . 

We hav3 submitted our recommendations and comments on the proposed 
rules to USDA . These recommendations and comments are based on 
our four years of experience striving to implement the dietary 
guidelines, including Nutrient Standard Menu Planning, which we 
bel ieve provides USDA with a unique perspective and insight. 
Highlights of our recommendations include: 

1. DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT USDA INFRASTRUCTURE. We recommend 
USDA immediately concentrate its efforts towards 
establishing the necessary infrastructure to succeed in 
implementing tt:- ie proposed rules . Presently, the 
support structures are not available at most of the USDA 
regional offices or State Agencies to help SFAs achieve 
success . 
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2. ALLOW OPTIONAL PARTICIPATION OF NUTRIENT STANDARD MENU 
PLANNING (NSKP) . We strongly recommend that NSMP be an 
option for School Food Authorities (SFAs) . We are very 
concerned that many SFAs will be unable to implement this 
system effectively without the infrastructure to provide 
support and training needed* 

3 . ADD THE OPTION OF A FOOD-BASED KODIFIED MEAL PATTERN WITH 
LIMITED NUTRIENT ANALYSIS. Allowing a food -based 
modified meal pattern will assist SFAs by providing a 
bridge as a transition to gradually implement NSMP. A 
limited nutrient analysis of only calories and fat could 
be tested to determine its feasibility. 

4. ELIMINATE WEIGHTED NUTRIENT ANALYSIS. We oppose using 
weighted nutrient analysis. We believe that it is the 
school's role to offer or make available healthy foods, 
but it is excessively burdensome to require schools to be 
accountable for the food selections by children. 
Weighted nutrient analysis would be time consuming and 
cumbersome, especially for many high schools and middle 
schools which may offer up to 21 choices daily. 

The enclosed copy of California's recommendations and comments 
provide additional information for your consideration. 

We emphasize our strong commitment to implementing the dietaiy 
guidelines, promoting a consistent nutrition message, and ensuring 
nutrition integrity in California's child nutrition programs. We 
believe this is essential in helping our children achieve their 
full learning and health potential. 

If we can work with you to successfully implement USDA's School 
Heals Initiative for Healthy Children, please contact me at (916) 
322-2187. I would also be pleased to discuss our recommendations 
on the proposed rules and other related issues. 

Sincerely, 



Maria Balakshin, Director 

Child Nutrition and Food Distribution Division 
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(Attachments follow:) 
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CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



721 Ct pilot P.O. Box 944272 



Stcrtmtnto. CA 94244-2720 



September 6, 1994 



Robert M. Eadie, chief 

Policy and Program Development Branch 

child Nutrition Division 

Food and Nutrition Service, USDA 

3103 Park Center Drive, Room 1007 

Alexandria, VA 22302 

Dear Mr. Eadie: 

The California Department of Education (CDE) is pleased to submit 
its comments and response to the proposed rules published June 10, 
1994, entitled School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children. 

The Department commends USDA for taking a leadership role to 
implement the Dietary Guidelines for Americans in the school 
nutrition programs. Overall, we support the proposed rules 
regarding nutrition objectives for school meals in the National 
School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs. This is a significant 
step forward in the integration of school nutrition programs with 
the 1990 Dietary Guidelines for Americans . 

We believe the emphasis on nutrition will improve the nutrition 
integrity of the school meals and will provide children with a 
consistent nutrition message. It also enhances the development of 
a comprehensive school health system as part of an environment that, 
supports and reinforces a school's health and physical education 
programs. 

Ke also commend USDA for taking leadership action in the three 
areas which we proposed in our testimony submitted during the 
public hearing and comment period in the fall of 1993. These three 
areas were 1) A national nutrition campaign focused on children; 2) 
Leadership in integrating a consistent nutrition message among all 
appropriate federal agencies; and 3) Systemic changes within USDA 
to support nutrition objectives. We believe USDA's actions as 
outlined in the School Meals Initiative for Healthy children are 
key steps that will position USDA in achieving these areas. 
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CALIFORNIA'S EXPERIENCE WITH IMPLEMENTING DIETARY GUIDELINES 

Our comments and recormt ndations on the proposed rules to implement 
the dietary guidelines are based on the experiences in our Child 
Nutrition: Shaping Healthy Choices Campaign. Initiated in 1989, 
the campaign is California's plan to comprehensively implement the 
dietary guidelines in school meals. 

In 1990, CDE funded two regional model project networks as part of 
the Shaping Healthy Choices Campaign. These project networks were 
designed to determine the most effective and cost-efficient methods 
for implementing the Dietary Guidelines for Americans in schools. 
In July 1991, CDE received approval from the USDA . for a meal 
pattern variation to the rules that define the meal pattern 
requirements for the National School Lunch, School Breakfast, and 
the Child Care Food Programs. This variation included the ability 
to implement either a revised meal pattern or Nutrient Standard 
Menu Planning (NSMP) in selected school districts and child care 
programs. Initially, 20 school districts and child care agencies 
were involved in the regional model project networks. Currently, 
33 school districts and 7 child care agencies are implementing 
either NSMP or a revised meal pattern at selected sites as part of 
our SHAPE (Shaping Health as Partners in Education) California 
networks . 

Results of our experiences with our SHAPE networks have indicated 
that several key areas are essential to successfully implementing 
the dietary guidelines through NSMP and the revised meal pattern. 
Nutrition expertise is essential if nutrition integrity of the 
meals is to be ensured. Programs implementing the dietary 
guidelines must be carefully managed and monitored by a registered 
dietitian or a person with comparable nutrition training. Child 
nutrition staff need training in many areas, including basic 
nutrition knowledge, focusing on the dietary guidelines and 
nutritional needs of children; modifying and standardizing recipes; 
food preparation techniques; lse of computerized nutrient analysis; 
and food purchasing. In addition, our experience found that 
implementation is most successful when all school partners, 
including students, teachers, parents, and administrators, are 
involved and when a gradual implementation of change is made. 



COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

WE ARE STRONGLY COMMITTED To ASSURING THAT USDA'S EFFORTS TO 
IMPLEMENT THE DIETARY GUIDELINES IN SCHOOL MEA LS ARE SUCCESSFUL. 
He believe that an essential key to success for the School Food 
Authorities (SFAs) is the development of an infrastructure at both 
USDA and the State level that provides a comprehensive approach to 
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offering healthier meals and building partnerships integrated with 
marketing, training, and nutrition education. 

We offer the following recommendations necessary to ensure 
successful implementation of the dietary guidelines and nutrition 
integrity in school meals. We believe our four years of experience 
striving to implement the dietary guidelines, using both NSMP and 
a revised meal pattern, provides USDA with a unique perspective and 
insight on their implementation. Our major recommendations are 
outlined below followed by detailed rationale and additional 
recommendations under each point: 

1. Focus on a comprehensive approach in implementing dietary 
guidelines. 

2. Develop and implement USDA infrastructure. 

3. Allow optional participation in Nutrient standard Menu 
Planning. 

4. Eliminate Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning and 
add the option of "a Food-Based Modified Meal Pattern with 
limited nutrient analysis. 

5. Set target levels for fat, dietary fiber, and sodium. 

6. Accompany fortification with targets for dietary fiber. 

7. Eliminate weighted nutrient analysis. 

8. Delete the requirement that an entree must be selected 
under offer versus serve. 

9. Develop nutrient analysis software for use by SFAs. 

10. Increase funding for nutrition education and training. 

11. Encourage nutrition disclosure. 

12. Address issues related to administrative streamlining and 
paperwork reduction. 

13. Provide training on State monitoring and corrective 
action. 

14. Continue to improve the commodity program. 

15. Publish interim rules. 



FOCUS ON A COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH IN IMPLEMENTING DIETARY 
GUIDELINES 

WE_8E.COMME HD THAT USDA FOCUS ON A COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH IN 
IMPLEMENTING THE DI ET ARY GUIDE LINES, m California, we found 
that a comprehensive approach is essential lor successful 
implementation of the dietary guidelines by either NSMP or a 
revised meal pattern. Prior to our Shaping Healthy choices 
networks, we field tested implementing the dietary guidelines, 
and found that without a registered dietitian or nutrition 
expert at the local level we were not successful. As a result, 
we provided funds to each SHAPE network to implement a 
comprehensive approach to offering healthier meals and 
building partnerships integrated with marketing, training, and 
nutrition education. Funds are used for a nutrition education 
specialist, computer software, training of staff, building 
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partnerships, marketing materials, and working with teachers 
to provide nutrition education in the classroom. 

HE RECOMMEND THAT USDA IMPLEMENT THE DIETARY GUIDELINES IN A 
PROGRESSIVE. GRADUAL APPROACH THAT PROVIDE SFAS WITH ADEQUATE 
TTME TO ENSURE APPROPRIATE FEDERAL. STATE AND LOCAL SYSTEMS 
ARE PLACE FOR EFFECTIVE IMPLEMENTATION . Results of our 
SHAPE experiences indicate that several key areas need to be 
addressed to successfully implement NSMP and the revised neal 
pattern. These areas include adequate staff training and 
resources; building partnerships with schools, parents and 
community; marketing to students and parents; using 
standardized recipes and following menus as analyzed; 
purchasing and preparing appropriate foods and menu items; and 
gradually implementing change over time. In addition, we 
found the expertise of a registered dietitian or a person with 
comparable nutrition training to provide the nutritional 
knowledge and technical assistance needed was critical to 
support the implementation. 



DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT USDA INFRASTRUCTURE 

WE RECOMMEND THAT USDA IMMEDIATELY CONCENTRATE ITS _EFFOBTS 
TOWARDS ESTABLISHING TH E NECESSARY INFRASTRUCTURE REQUIRED TO 
SUCCEED IN IMPLEMENTING THESE PROPOSED RULES . California 
wants SFAs to succeed in implementing these proposed rules. 
To ensure successful implementation, USDA must immediately 
concentrate its efforts to establish the necessary 
infrastructures at the USDA national and regional offices and 
provide appropriate support services for use at the state 
agency (SA) level. Presently, the support structures are not 
available at most of the USDA regional offices or SAs to help 
SFAs achieve success. 

WE RECOMMEND THAT USDA TAKE ACTION TO IMPLEMENT THE FOLLOWI NG 
SUPPORT SERVICES : 

a. Establish nutrition experts at regional and state 
levels to provide training and technical 
assistance. 

b. Provide training for SAs and SFAs in areas of 
nutrient standard menu planning, use of computers 
and appropriate software, how to plan meals that 
meet the dietary guidelines, etc. Include follow- 
up sessions after the initial training. USDA may 
wish to use the Nutrient Standard Training Module 
used for the USDA demonstration pilots. 

c. Continue to develop industry support and 
involvement in implementing the dietary guidelines. 

d. Complete the National Nutrient Database of foods. 

e. Provide grants for computer/software purchases. 
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f. Initiate a nationwide marketing campaign to educate 
parents and children on the importance of healthy 
eating and how to make healthy food choices. 

g. Provide nutrient analysis in all existing and new 
USDA commodities, and require that all commodity 
processing products be analyzed for nutrient 
content . 

h. Revise the commodity program to eliminate high fat, 
high sodium, and/or high sugar content items. 



ALLOW OPTIONAL PARTICIPATION IW NUTRIENT STANDARD MENU 
PLANNING 

WE STRONGLY RECOM MEND THAT NSMP BE AN nPTTnH rn P crac We are 
very concerned that many SFAs will be unable to implement this 
system effectively because there is no infrastructure at the 
federal, state and local level in place to provide the support 
and training needed. In addition, the costs of computer 
hardware and software; lack of personnel with both the 
computer skills and nutrition knowledge to complete the 
nutrient analysis accurately; inadequate time and resources 
for the initial extensive data entry; and lack of staff 
training and resources are challenges that SFAs will have 
difficulty in addressing within current budget constraints. 

Making NSMP optional would provide SFAs with lead time to find 
the resources and obtain the training needed to eventually 
implement NSMP. in California, we provided funds to assist 
the SHAPE networks with the initial costs to implement the 
dietary guidelines, including NSMP. These costs included 
computer hardware and software, staff training time, 
substantial time for imputing data, including recipes and 
individual food product nutrient analysis. Funds included 
support costs for the expertise of a registered dietitian, 
working part time, to provide oversight ar.d technical 
assistance. Currently, we have 11 school districts that have 
been in our networks and are continuing to implement NSMP at 
specific sites without additional funds. 

WE RECOMMEND TH AT R ESIDENTIAL CHILD CARE THST l TUTIOKd fRCCI s) 
BE EXEMP T FROM NSMP UNTIL IT IS ESTABLISHED FOR THE CHILD AN D 
&DULT DA Y CARE FOOD PROGRAMS . RCCIs are very small and 
similar to family day caii home.. It would be very difficult 
and burdensome for then to implement a more complicated 
system, such as NSMP, in a family setting. 



ELIMINATE ASSISTED NUTRIENT STANDARD MENU PLANNING AND ADD THE 
OPTION OF A FOOD-BASED MODIFIED MEAL FATTERN WITH LIMITED 
NUTRIENT ANALYSIS 
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WE STRONGLY RECOMMEND THAT tJSOA ELI MINATE THE ASSISTED 

NUTRIENT STANDARD MEVU PLANNING fANSHP) OPTI ON We believe 
AKSMP would be a very difficult option to implement because 
presently there is no infrastructure in place to provide 
needed support and the option has not been tested to determine 
its feasibility. 

WE STRONGLY RECOMMEND THAT A FOOD-BASED MODIFIED HEAL PATTERN 
WITH LIMITED NUTRIENT ANALYSIS RE PROVIDED AS AN OPTION TO 
IMPLEMENTING THE DIETARY GUIDELINES . Many SFAs do not have 
the personnel, time, funds, and other resources required to 
effectively use NSMP at this time. Allowing a food-based 
modified meal pattern will assist SFAs by providing a bridge 
as a transition to gradually implementing NSMP. It provides 
an educational tool that allows time for child nutrition staff 
to feel comfortable with the process and obtain required 
training and resources while still addressing the dietary 
guidelines. Our experience with the SHAPE networks found 
that the revised meal pattern was a step towards implementing 
NSMP. Several of our school districts started with the 
revised meal pattern at specific sites as a gradual 
implementation process and transition to NSMP after they were 
comfortable with the procedures. 

This option should be a revised meal pattern similar to what 
California SHAPE networks have field tested during the past 
four years. Our revised meal pattern stresses fruits, 
vegetables, beans/legumes, and whole grains as part of the 
daily meals to ensure that targets for naturally-occurring 
dietary fiber are met. Enclosed is the revised meal pattern 
we are currently using along with our program requirements, 
which include conducting a nutrient analysis for one week of 
menus per month. 



ME RECOMMEND THAT THE NUTR TEWT ANALYSTS FOR THE FOOD-BASED 
MODIFIED MEAL PATTERN BE LIMITED TO TARGETS FOR CALORIES AND 
FAT AND THAT IT BE TESTED PRIOR TO IMPLEMENTATION . Most 
nutrients, except fat, can be addressed by the food in the 
meal pattern. A simplified process could be developed and 
tested for calculating and averaging the calories and fat for 
the meals served in a school week. This calculation might be 
done without a computer and might require minimal training and 
time to implement. More extensive nutrient analysis could be 
done if the SFA has the staff, computer, and desire to 
complete it and use the information as a marketing tool. 



SET TARGET LEVELS FOR PAT, DIETARY FIBER AND SODIUM 

' WE RECOMMEND THAT FAT BE ESTABLISHED AS A TARGET GOAT, OF 30 
PERCENT CALORIES FROM FAT . We recommend incremental change in 
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reducing the fat content of meals with 30 percent of calories 
from fat as a targeted goal. We are concerned that requiring 
a standard to be 30 percent or less calories from fat would be 
restrictive and difficult to obtain. Our experience found 
that several factors must be considered in reducing the fat 
content of meals. These factors are low-fat product 
acceptability, student acceptance, training backgrounds of 
staff, and the amount of change required to alter existing 
menus and recipes. 

We are concerned that some SFAs will provide significantly 
less that 30 percent calories from fat to ensure that they 
meet the required standard. This would not be healthy for 
growing children, especially younger children and those who 
may be undernourished. The "Statement on cholesterol" by the 
American Academy of Pediatrics published in September 1992 is 
enclosed for further reference. 

If fat remains as a nutrition standard, an alternative 
approach is to establish a tolerance level for the percent of 
calories from fat. Our experience found that a reasonable 
tolerance level was 80 percent of the standard for the first 
year and 90 percent thereafter. After the first year, this 
results in a goal of 28 to 32 percent of calories from fat. 

WE RECOMMEND THAT TARGETS BE ESTABLISHED FOR NATURALLY- 
OCCURRING DIETARY FIBER AND SOOIUM . These targets would be 
goals to strive towards in implementing the dietary 
guidelines. California has set specific targets for sodium 
and naturally-occurring dietary fiber as noted in the tables 

entitled Nutrie nt standards and Targets in the enclosed 

program requirements. For sodium, the level was determined 
based on information in the 10th edition of the Re commended 
Dietary Allowances . For fiber, the level for naturally- 
occurring dietary fiber in foods was determined based on an 
analysis of menus planned using the revised meal pattern to 
meet the other dietary guidelines. Setting a target level for 
dietary fiber also encourages offering fruits, vegetables, 
whole grains, and beans/legumes in the menus as well as 
addressing issues on fortification as discussed below. 



ACCOMPANY FORTIFICATION WITH TARGETS FOR DIETARY FIBER 

We are concerned that the proposed rules do not address 
fortification but realize this is a difficult issue. 
California's policy is to allow only nutrients naturally- 
occurring in foods unless covered by the standard of Identity 
or if it is a breakfast cereal. our policy is outlined on 
page 4 of the enclosed "Program Requirements for Nutrient 
Standard Menu Planning". Even with this policy, our SHAPE 
networks report that determining the nutrient levels that 
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would naturally occur in the food item is burdensome and 
difficult. 

WE RECOMMEND THAT A TARGET LEVEL BE ESTABLISHED FOR NATURALLY- 
OCCURRING DIETARY FIBER TO ADDRESS THE USE OF FORTIFIED FOODS 
AND THAT IT BE TESTED IN THE NSMP DEMONSTRATION PILOTS . This 
is based on our experience in the SHAPE networks and would 
encourage the use of fruits, vegetables, beans/legumes, and 
wholt grains in neals. It would also convey a strong 
statement on the use of conventional foods and would address 
the fortification issue. In addition, the meals would be 
giving a consistent message that fruits, vegetables, and whole 
grains are important choices in a healthy diet. We recommend 
testing a target level for dietary fihar in the. NSMP 
demonstration pilots as a way to address the fortification 
issue. 



ELIMINATE WEIGHTED NUTRIENT ANALYSIS 

WE OPPOSE USING WEIGHTED NUTRIENT ANALYSIS IN NSMP . We 
believe that it is the school's role to offer or make 
available healthy foods, but it is excessively burdensome to 
require schools to be accountable for the food selections by 
children. Our experience with the SHAPE networks indicates 
that this procedure would discourage offerinq choices to 
students. We have high schools and middle schools where up to 
21 choices are offered daily. This makes weighted nutrient 
analysis very time consuming and cumbersome. 



WE RECOMMEND THAT THE NUTRIENT ANALYS I S BE BASED ON THE THREE 
MOST FREQUENTLY SELECTED CHOICES OFFERED AS A MENU ITEM. 
EXCEPT FOR MILK . We have successfully used a nutrient 
analysis based on the three most frequently selected choices 
on the menu, except for milk. The three most frequently 
selected choices are based on past production records. An 
exception to this procedure is the analysis of milk offered in 
the meal. The networks analyze the top three milk choices 
unless a milk choice is served to less than 10 percent of the 
students. The nutrient analysis then includes only the trp 
two milk choices. 

WE RECOMMEND THAT THE USDA NSMP DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS TEST 
ALLOWING SFAs THE OPTION TO COMBINE THE NUTRIENT ANALYSIS FOR 
BOTH BREAKFAST AND LUNCH WITH STATE APPROVAL IF THEY SERVE 
BOTH MEALS TO OVER 60 TO 75 PERCENT OF THE CHILDREN WHO EAT 
BREAKFAST . In California, a limited number of pilot schools 
have used NSMP for breakfast. We require they complete the 
analysis separately for breakfast and lunch as proposed in the 
rules. In discussing this issue, we recognize the importance 
of looking at a child's total dietary intake for the day 
nther than by meal. An option for SFAs who serve a high 
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percentage of children both meals would take into 
consideration the concept of total daily nutrient intake for 
children who consistently eat both meals at school. It would 
also encourage the promotion of the breakfast program. The 
NSMP demonstration pilots would be appropriate to test the 
feasibility of performing a nutrient analysis combining 
breakfast and lunch. 



DELETE THE REQUIREMENT THAT AN ENTREE MUST BE SELECTED UNDER 
OFFER VERSUS SERVE 

WE RECOMMEND DELETING THE R EQUIREMENT THAT AN ENTREE BE 
SELECTED UNDER OFFER VERSUS SERVE . Our experience in the 
SHAPE networks did not include the selection of an entree 
under offer versus Serve, and we encountered no problems with 
this system. Thus, we believe that requiring an entree be 
selected is unnecessary. 



DEVELOP NUTRIENT ANALYSIS SOFTWARE FOR USE BY SFAS 

WE RECO MMEND THAT USDA DEVELOP THE SOFTWARE TO DO NUTRTENT 
ANALYSIS AND PROVTDE THIS SOF TWARE TO SFAS . We are concerned 
about the availability and cost of nutrient analysis software 
which meets the USDA specifications and incorporates the 
National Nutrient Database. We encourage USDA to contract for 
the development of software which meets USDA specifications 
during 1994-95. This software could be tested during 1995-96 
and finalized for use nationwide by 1997-98. The nutrient 
analysis software should be provided at cost to SFAs. This 
would simplify and allow standardized training nationwide, 
increase its availability, reduce costs and assist in 
implementation of NSMP. Procedures would need to be developed 
to maintain and update the software and its database on a 
regular schedule. 



INCREASE FUNDING FOR NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

WE RECO MMEND THAT USDA SEEK CONGRESSIONAL APPROPRIATION TO 
REINSTATE THE 50 CENTS PER CHILD FOR NUTRITION EDUCATION 
FUNpiNG ■ Both sufficient staff training and nutrition 
education for children and parents are critical in any effort 
to successfully implement the dietary guidelines, classroom 
nutrition education should complement and reinforce the 
nutritious meals provided in the cafeteria. It should 
reinforce the consistent nutrition message of the national 
campaign and support the development of a comprehensive school 
health system. We commend USDA for their coordination efforts 
in working closely with the Departments of Education and of 
Health and Human Services in a comprehensive approach to 
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accurately. 



13. ADDRESS ISSUES RELATED TO ADMINISTRATIVE STREAMLINING AND, 
PAPERWORK REDUCTION 

We believe the reduction i»^^P^/«ta^rtrll^ 
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regulations. We recommend the following: 
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School Breakfast programs. 
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In closing, we emphasize our strong commitment to implementing the 
dietary guidelines, promoting a consistent nutrition message, and 
ensuring nutrition integrity in California's child nutrition 
programs. We believe this is essential in helping our children 
achieve their full learning and health potential. We hope that our 
recommendations and comments on the proposed rules will be 
beneficial in issuing future rules. Again, we coira.end USDA on 
talcing this important leadership role for ensuring nutritious, 
healthy meals in our school nutrition programs for children. 

If we can work with you to successfully implement the School Meals 
Initiative for Healthy children, please contact me at (916) 322- 
2187. I would also be pleased to discuss our recommendations on 
the proposed rules and any other related issues. 



Sincerely, 




Maria Balakshin, Director 

Child Nutrition and Food Distribution Division 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 
Statement on Cholesterol 

Cornmittee on Nutrition 



Increased blood cholesterol levels have been found 
to be a risk factor for coronary vascular disease in 
adult populations, and the reduction of cholesterol 
levels in adults decreases the risk. Because no com- 
parable studies have been carried out in childhood 
populations, the significance of cholesterol as a risk 
factor for coronary vascular disease must be inferred 
from less direct evidence. It is also important to note 
that a number of other factors including cigarette 
smoking, hypertension, obesity, and diabetes mellitus 
are important in their causative relationship to ath- 
erosclerotic vascular disease. A family history of pre- 
mature coronary vascular disease is also a nsk factor 
for early onset coronary vascular disease. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics (AAP) last 
published its recommendations regarding dietary fat 
and cholesterol in 1986' and suggested indications 
for cholesterol tesring in children and adolescents in 
1989. 1 Very recently the Expert Fanel on Blood Cho- 
lesterol Levels in Children and Adolescents of the 
National Cholesterol Education Program (NCEP), in 
a comprehensive report, recommended that all chil- 
dren and adolescents eat a diet that on average con- 
tains no more than 30% of total calories from fat, less 
than 10% of total calories from saturated fat and less 
than 300 mg of cholesterol per day. 3 The panel rec- 
ommended screening blood cholesterol levels only in 
those children and adolescents whose nsk of devel- 
oping coronary vascular disease as adults could be 
identified by family history or by the coexistence of 
several risk factors. In this statement the earlier rec- 
ommendations of the AAP are reviewed in the context 
of the receni NCEP report and provide current guide- 
lines regarding dietary fat and cholesterol, cholesterol 
screening, and m; nagement of elevated blood choles- 
terol levels in cKldren. These guidelines should be 
regarded as an efiort by the Committee on Nutrition 
to define an interim approach to this important issue 
that takes into account the substantial uncertainty 
concerning the pathophysiology of atherogenesis in 
childhood and the related inaccuracies in predicting 
which children will ultimately require intervention 
for coronary artery disease as adults, based on current 
diagnostic techniques applied during childhood. 

The AAP and NCEP report both endorse the prin- 
ciple that the diet of children and adolescents should 
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be adequate to support normal growth and develop- 
ment. A varied diet including foods from each of the 
major food groups provides the best assurance of 
nutritional adequacy. Dietary guidelines that restrict 
fat and cholesterol should not apply to infants from 
birth to age 2 years. 

RATIONALE FOR ATTENTION TO BLOOD 
CHOLESTEROL LEVELS IN CHILDHOOD 

A diet rich in saturated fat and cholesterol is one 
of several factors that influence the development of 
coronary vascular disease in adults. Heredity, physical 
inactivity, smoking, obesity, and diabetes mellitus 
along with diet affect serum cholesterol levels. In 
several large-scale and geographically diverse studies, 
serum cholesterol has been shown to be a powerful 
and independent risk factor for coronary vascular 
disease in adults.*"* Ethnic populations such as the 
Masai in Africa and the Inuit of North America, ingest 
diets hjgh in total fat, saturated fat, and cholesterol 
but have a low prevalence of coronary vascular dis- 
ease, demonstrating the importance of these other 
risk or protective factors. It is for this reason that 
previous statements from the AAP have emphasized 
diet in the context of a 'Prudent Lifestyle for Chil- 
dren' and have recommended that efforts be made 
to reduce or eliminate when possible all contributing 
risk factors for coronary vascular disease and other 
chronic illnesses. 

Children and adolescents in the United States, like 
their adult counterparts, have higher saturated fat 
intakes and blood cholesterol levels than children in 
many other developed nations. 9 The school-aged chil- 
dren participating in the Bogalusa Heart Study who 
consumed a diet higher in fat had higher mean serum 
cholesterol values than children eating a lower fat 
diet. 10 Obesity and aerobic capacity also strongly in- 
fluence the serum lipid profiles during adolescence." 
Several autopsy studies of children published during 
the past 5 years demonstrate the presence of raised 
lesions in coronary vessels that progress with age and 
correlate with blood lipid levels as well as other 
known risk factors, such as smoking and hyperten- 
sion. 1UJ In one study 7% of those examined between 
ages 10 and 15 years had these lesions in coronary 
vessels' 4 , 14% of those between ages 15 and 20 years 
and 21% of those between ages 20 and 25 years 
demonstrated similar lesions. By ages 35 to 40 years, 
66% of individuals in the study demonstrated some 
atherosclerotic changes. 

Diet intervention alone reduces serum cholesterol 
levels in children and adults, although the individual 
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response is variable." 11 Both diet modification and 
drugs given to lower serum lipid values cause regres- 
sion of coronary vascular lesions and reduce the 
morbidity and mortality from coronary vascular dis- 
ease in adults. 17 Longitudinal studies have not been 
reported that examine what effect beginning diets 
containing lower fat and cholesterol during childhood 
can have in preventing the development and pro- 
gression of coronary atherosclerosis. The diet and 
heart disease hypothesis has not been examined sys- 
tematically in children. A cautious approach to ag- 
gressive lowering of serum cholesterol values in chil- 
dren is suggested by recent studies in adults that 
indicate that individuals with low serum cholesterol 
values ar»H 'hose with serum cholesterol values re- 
duced Vy diet and drugs experienced increased rates 
of no.tcardiac deaths relative to control popula- 
tions. 17 '* Hence, total death rates between groups 
with low and high cholesterol values may not be 
different. 

Concerns about the effects of severe dietary fat 
restriction on growth and development led the AAP 
to recommend in 1986 that the optimal total fat intake 
cannot be determined, but 30% to 40% of calories 
seems sensible for adequate growth and develop- 
ment. Diets that avoid extremes are safe for children 
for whom there is no evidence of special vulnerability. 
Any recommendations for changing toward a more 
restrictive dietary pattern during the first two decades 
of life should await demonstration that such dietary 
restrictions. . .would support adequate growth and 
development for children and adolescents. 1 

During the past 25 years the consumption of satu- 
rated fats, cholesterol, and total fat has decreased in 
the United States. Recent food consumption surveys 
show that children and adolescents in the United 
States on average now consume about 35% of their 
total calories as fat, with 14% to 1?% of total calories 
from saturated fat and less than 300 mg/day of 
cholesterol. 19 During the same period, the mean 
weight and height of children and adolescents in the 
United States has continued to increase; the preva- 
lence of obesity has also increased. 30 A diet that 
restricts saturated fat to less than 10% of total calories, 
total fat to approximately 30% of total calories, and 
dietary cholesterol to less than 300 mg/d concurs 
with previous recommendations from the AAP and 
falls within the range of the current eating habits of 
children and adolescents in the United States. Such a 
diet can support the nutrient needs of this population. 
McPherscn et al in a survey of food intake and food 
sources in middle class school children documented 
that a substantial proportion of these children wen 
already consuming a diet containing 30% of total 
calories from fat and were meeting all of their nutri- 
tional requirements. 31 A larger multicenter study, sup- 
ported by the National Heart, Lung, and Blood Insti- 
tute, is examining this question and will be completed 
in 1993. 

As a result ui the recommendations from the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, National Cholesterol Educa- 
tion Program, National Institutes of Health Consen- 
sus Conference on Lowering Blood Cholesterol to 
Prevent Heart Disease, the Amencan Cancer Society, 



and many other groups, foods are increasingly being 
preparcct with a lower total fat, saturated fat, and 
cholesterol content. A 1990 survey conducted by the 
National Restaurant Association revealed that 89% of 
fast food restaurants now fry with vegetable oils in 
place of animal fats. 1: Thus, children and adolescents 
are likely to have increasingly leaner food choices. 
The early studies of Davis 13 and more rec .'.y Birch 
et al 11 suggest that if ample and varied food choices 
arc available, children will adjust their energy intake 
to meet their needs. Children and adolescents are 
themselves increasingly aware of the fat and choles- 
terol content of various foods and of the guidelines 
for limiting dietary fat and cholesterol and for ensur- 
ing good nutrition 21 

Although dietary fat can be safely limited to ap- 
proximately 30% of total calories, some will attempt 
to restrict fat intake further, to well below 30%. 
Recent reports of growth failure among children and 
adolescents testify to the dangers of excessive restric- 
tion of dietary fat. 2 * The adequacy of mineral absorp- 
tion from diets rich in complex carbohydrates has also 
not been established. It should be emphasized that 
the primary goal of the diet in childhood is to achieve 
normal growth and development. Within the context 
of a balanced diet, no single food should be consid- 
ered unhealthy regardless of its fat content. In partic- 
ular, where the food supply is limited and children 
are at greater risk for undernutrition, foods containing 
higher amounts of fat are appropriate to meet energy 
and other specific nutrient requirements. No restric- 
tion should be placed on the fat and cholesterol 
content of the diet of infants from birth to 2 years of 
age, a period of rapid growth and development and 
high nutritional requirements. 

The transition to a lower fat diet beginning at the 
age of 2 years requires special consideration. Approx- 
. imately 50% of the calories in the diet of the exclu- 
sively breast-fed infant come from the fat content of 
the milk As solids are introduced dunng the first and 
second year of age, the percentage of calories in the 
diet contributed by fat decreases. At ages 2 to 3 years, 
if only 30% of total calories are derived from fat, .nen 
the protein content would have to provide as much 
as 17% to '20% of calories for the diet to m*ei the 
recommended daily allowances for minerals. Earlv 
childhood then should be considered a transi'i n 
period during which the fat and cholesterol cont«.nt 
of the diet should gradually decrease to the recom- 
mended amounts. Particular care should be taken at 
this time to avoid excessive restriction of dietary fat 
The consumption of lower fat dairy products and lean 
meat, — critical sources of protein, iron, and cal- 
cium -should be encouraged throughout childhood 
and adolescence. 

SCREENING OF BLOOD CHOLESTEROL LEVELS 
The AAP continues to endorse an individualized 
approach to identify and treat children and adoles- 
cents whose risk of developing coronary vascular 
disease as adults can be identified through familv 
history If the family histi v cannot be ascertained 
and other nsk factors are present, screening shculd 
be at the discretion of the physician. The poor predic- 
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electrolyte content and low calorie density of 
these milks. 

4. The Academy continues to endorse the selective 
screening of children more than 2 years of age 
whose risk of developing coronary vascular dis- 
ease can be identified by family history. This 
screening should include the following groups: 

(1) Children whose parents or grandparents 
have a history of coronary or peripheral vas- 
cular disease before the age of 55 years 
should have a serum lipid profiU that in- 
cludes determination of low density lipopro- 
tein (LDL) cholesterol value. Blood should be 
drawn after a 12-hour fast. 

(2) Children whose parents have a blood choles- 
terol level greater than or equal to 240 mg/ 
dL should be screened for total blood choles- 
terol level (nonfasting). 

(3) Children and adolescents with several risk 
factors for future coronary vascular disease 
(eg, smoking, hypertension, physical inactiv- 
ity, obesity, and diabetes mellitus) whose 
family history cannot be ascertained may be 
screened at the discretion of the physician for 
a total blood cholesterol level. 

5. When possible, identification and elunination of 
other risk factors for coronary vascular disease 
(eg, smoking, hypertension, obesity, diabetes 
mellitus) are recommended for everyone, includ- 
ing those who are screened, regardless of the 
results. A diet (Step I Diet) supervised by a health 
professional is the first therapy recommended for 
hypercholesterolemic children. The diet is one in 
which the intake of saturated fats is less than 
10% of total calories, with no more than 30% of 
calories as fat and less than 300 mg of cholesterol 
per day. If after repeated testing the desired 
serum lipid levels are not achieved, the intake of 
saturated fats should be reduced to less than 7% 
of total calorie*, with no more than 30% of cal- 
ories as fat and the cholesterol amount reduced 
to less than 200 mg/day (Step II Diet). 

6. Drug therapy can be considered in children more 
than 10 years of age if after an adequate trial of 
diet therapy (6 months to 1 year) the LDL cho- 
lesterol value remains greater than 190 mg/dL in 
the absence of other risk factors, If the level 
remains greater than 160 mg/dL in children with 
a family history of heart disease or two or more 
risk factors of cardiovascular disease, drug ther- 
apy is also recommended. Bile acid sequestrants 
such as cholestyramine and colestipol are ths 
only drugs recommended because there is limited 
experience in the use of other cholesterol -lower- 
ing agents in children. Other drugs such as niacin, 
hydroxymethylglutaryl coenzyme A (HMC CoA) 
reductase inhibitors, probucol, gemfibrozil, thy- 
roxine, and clofibrate are not recommended for 
routine use because very little data exist concern- 
ing safety and efficacy of these drugs in children. 
The AAP recommends that all lipid -lowering 
agents, including the bile acid sequestrants, be 
used with caution because they all have the po- 
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tential for interfering with growth as well as 
producing other significant side effects. Clinical 
trials of these agents should be carried out in 
children to determine both safety and efficacy 
before their widespread use is endorsed. If lipid- 
towering drugs are required, children should be 
monitored closely, particularly during (he vulner- 
able period of adolescent growth. 
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Fig 1. Risk assessment 'Fes.itjvs fanutv history u defined as a 
hater, of premature (before age 55 years) cardiovascular disease 
in a parent t: grandparent (from National Cholesterol Education 
Program 1 ) 



Fig 2. Clarification tducatjon. and follow-up based on low 
density lipoprotein Ch<; Mteiol 'rom National Cholesterol Educa- 
tion Program 1 ) HDL h:gh deium lipoprotein. LDL low -density 
lipoprotein 

five benefit of a total cholesterol level for an elevated 
lov. -der.sit) lipoprotein (LDL) cholesterol level 1 and 
the imperfect tracking of blood cholesterol values 
from childhood to adulthood"* are among the fac- 
tors that weigh against a recommendation for univer- 
sal testing Universal screening will continue to be 



inadvisable until tests becrr available that are better 
able to predict later coi .-i v vascular disease. An 
elevated blood cholesterol \ jlue in childhood is only 
a risk factor for an elevated blood cholesterol value 
as an adult, which in turn is a risk factor for coronary 
vascular disease. The possibility of unwarranted anx- 
iety and unnecessary dietary restriction from false- 
positive results is significant. 

There is no question that children with elevated 
blood cholesterol values will be missed by selective 
screening. 30 " 31 However a universal (population- 
based) approach to dietary modification of fat and 
cholesterol intake and the apparent reversibility of 
coronary vascular lesions when diet and drug therapy 
are used in middle age suggest that selective screening 
of children is an appropriate recommendation ?t this 
time. Children whose parents or grandparents had a 
documented myocardial infarction, positive coronary 
angiogram, or cerebrovascular or peripheral vascular 
disease before the age of 55 years qualify for screen- 
ing. For these children the initial test should be a 
determination of blood UpopiOtein values, obtained 
after a 12-hour fast. Children whose parents ha\.- a 
blood cholesterol level greater than or equal to 240 
mg/dL should be screened for total serum cholesterol 
level Figures 1 and 2 are acceptable algorithms for 
screening and initiating therapy. 

SUMMARY AND ACADEMY RECOMMEND ATI 0 S 

1. An elevated serum cholesterol value, cigarette 
smoking, hypertension, obesity, diabetes melb- 
tus. and lack of physical activity are independent 
nsk factors for coronary vascular disease. The 
risk of coronary artery disease in adults can be 
reduced bv adopting a prudent lifestyle in which 
smoking is avoided, intake of saturated fat and 
cholesterol is decreased, weight is controlled, 
physical activity is increased, and treatment for 
hvpertension and diabetes is obtained. 

2. Atherosclerosis begins in childhood, and the de- 
gree of atherosclerotic changes correlates with 
blood cholesterol levels, smoking, and hyperten- 
sion. However, coronary vascular disease is rare 
before the third de _ ade. and coronary vascular 
lesions appear to be reversible during the third 
and fourth decade of life or later with appropriate 
diet and drug treatment Serum cholesterol level 
is an imperfect predictor of future coronary vas- 
cular disease 

3. Nutritional adequacy should be acliieved by eat- 
ing a wide variety of foods, and energy (calories) 
should be adequate to support growth and to 
reach or maintain desirable body weight. Rec- 
ommended dietary goals for all children more 
than 2 years of age include, an average daily 

..intake of 30% of total calories from fat. less than 
10% of total calories from saturated fatty acids, 
"and. less than 300 mg of cholesterol per day. A 
lower intake of fat i5 not recommended The AAP 
bebeves that recommendations that call for Mess 
than* 30% of calories from fat may lead to the 
inappropriate use of more restnetive diets Skim 
or low-fa! milk is not recommended in the first 2 
years of life because of the high protein and 
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September 21, 1994 



Representative Charles W. Stenholm 
1211 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-4317 



Comments to the 
Agriculture Committee 

Concerning 

National School Lunch Proeram and School Breakfast Program: 
Nutrition Objectives for School Meals; Proposed Rule 
7 CFR Parts 210 and 220 



At the largest trade association In the United Statei representing the fresh 
produce industry, the Produce Marketing Association (PMA) welcomes this 
opportunity to comment on the proposed rule to amend the nutrition standards 
for the National School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs. PMA's 2500 
members include grocery retailers, growers, shippers, and produce distributors 
and suppliers. PMA strives to create a favorable, responsible environment that 
advances the marketing of produce products. 

Overall, PMA is pleased with USDA's attempt to bring school lunch and 
breakfast programs into line with the Dietary Guidelines. Childhood is a time 
when food preferences and eating habits are formed. Ensuring that good tasting 
and nutritious food selections are available during childhood, in addition to a 
strong education component in schools, will help children develop better lifelong 
eating patterns. 



Area of Concern 

PMA has one major concern, however, with thrcs proposed rules. Even though 
one of USDA's main objectives Is to encourage greater consumption of fruits 
and vegetables in schools, the proposal does not Indicate how USDA is 
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requiring schools to serve more fruits and vegetables. In fact, the proposal seemingly allows 
schools to step away from that objective by use of the nutrient standard menu plannine and 
use of fortified foods. 

Using the nutrient standard menu planning with a weekly nutrient-based average and use of 
fortified foods, a school could substitute a fortified food instead of using fruits or vegetables 
for the weekly vitamin A and vitamin C requirements. Theoretically, Tang could replace 
orange juice; Fruit Loops could replace apples; and catsup could replace broccoli. These 
fortified foods would be a quick, easy, reimbursable substitute for raw fruits and vegetable*, 
but would not provide the associated benefits of fruits and vegetables. 

Even though vitamin C is vitamin C, no matter what the source, there are benefits to eating 
whole fruits and vegetables instead of fortified foods. The benefits bestowed by a diet rich 
in fruits and vegetables may not be the vitamins or minerals themselves, but may be any of a 
number of other naturally occurring compounds (e.g. Indole, dithlolthiones, phenols, 
coumarlns) found in those fruits or vegetables acting either independently or in conjunction 
with other compounds in a diet. For example, one of a hundred different carotenolds may 
work together with a phenolic compound or other non-nutritive compound to help prevent 
carcinogenesis. 

In addition, according to the proposed changes, all of the fruits and vegetables could be 
served on one day and no fruits or vegetables served the next. There are no requirements 
about how many fruits and vegetables are offered each day. 

To most closely reflect the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, as this administration is 
trying to do, requiring a set number of fruits or vegetables per meal Is more synonymous 
with the Guidelines than meeting a weekly level of vitamin A and vitamin C. The 
Guidelines specify a set number of fruits and vegetables every day (5-9 servings). They do 
not specify a set amount of vitamins A and C. USDA's reasoning for selecting set 
requirements for vitamins A and C, calcium, and iron was because they are consistent with 
the Nutrition Labeling and Education Act (NLEA). Though NLEA includes labeling of 
protein, vitamin A, vitamin C, calcium, and iron, It does not downplay the importance of 
fiber, udium, and cholesterol as USDA's proposal seemingly is doing. 

Therefore, PMA recommends that USDA add one additional criterion to the proposed 
school lunch program that would require three servings of fruits and vegetables per 
school lunch. This additional requirement would ensure that more fruits and vegetables are 
being served, and should not be difficult for food service operators since they have been 
working under a similar program (with 2 servings per meal) for the last several decades. 
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aX fwmEajor area of disagreement, PMA It pleased with other aspect, of the 
proposal, including: 



PMA Clauds USDA for resizing the importance of trainmg for W ^/™*"- 
PMA'Xsh Produce Academies that USDA has held and Is planning to hold for its regunal 
foodservice directors are an excellent first step in training personnel about buying and 
ESKSWPMA hopes to continue future ventures with USDA in educating school 
SS^nnefon purchasing and handling produce. Enclose please find a copy of 
MATwMe to Selecting a Frtih Produce Distributor which may be useful for school 
foXvl« p^e pu^haslng agents. PMA is also developing a new poster that contains 
S SCaHon on the top 40 produce item, that are consumed. This may be another 
item of use to foodservice directors and their staff. 

Ee^f oSfperishabiUty, quick and efficient delivery of product through the 

U ^senUal. If the Department of Defense is willing ; and 
X to handle *e distribution of perishable items, including delivery to schools and with 
2bd£l I Paperwork then PMA enrages .hi, avenue of distribution. PMA believes in 
providing quality product quickly and efficiently. 

mTif excited about USDA's 1995 budget request of $18.4 million in additional funds to 
Lnr ort nuriUon educaUon and technical assistant In fact, PMA has wntten letters of 
Xort to Chessmen for this funding. We hope that die 5 A Day message can be 
usedta S « & tWs «>««ton component. The national 5 A Day program has not 
used in scnoois b ^ « » Many state and local communities, however, have 

SJTJ Tt£^X2*X& We belie- that USDA could makea 
Snrmark on children', eating patterns by bringing them the 5 A Day message. 



Thank you for considering our comments. We, like USDA, would llk^ tobeUer the health 
ofTr country. There is no better change to dietary pattern, thar, > decreasing fat and 
Sinj ^fralts, vegetable,, and f.ber. We look forward to working with USDA on current 
and new projects. 

If you have any questions regarding these comments, please contact Elizabeth Pivonka, PhD, 
RD at 302/738-7100. 
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w wmnw i nwnjFwm iwuni i , 

M* Industry Foundation 
National Oms* Institute 
IntmatiMUi lot Cnum Association 



Sepcember 8, 1994 



Robert M. Eadie, Chief 

Policy and Program Development Branch 

Child Nutrition Division 

Food and Nutrition Service, USDA 

3101 Park Center Drive 

Alexandria, VA 22302 



Re: National School Lunch Program and 
School Breakfast Program: Nutrition 
Objectives for School Meals 



Dear Mr. Eadie: 

EnT.^^^ 2? FA) ' ? ^ — — *- comprised of the 

Association?™! hS^T? .' J . » ' I 01 "* 0 Insl,tute ' md U,e International Ice Cream 

that aceount for 85% of the foods coLn^fl^SS 

L D h F ^s a Tcl U ' f ^ ,0 imPr0Ve thC nUm0ml ^ ° f meaI * offiaed by our nation's 



1250 H St., NW, Suite 900, Washington. DC 20005' 202.737^332 FAX 20*331.7820 
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Although we believe the proposal focuses on .he goal of promoting the health of eWM«£«« 
toS has several concerns with the proposed regulations. These concerns are outlined as 



follows: 



Implementation 

The proposed changes to the feeding program are quite comprehensive and will require extensive 
Sming ^re-education of food service personnel. In addition, supplementary administrate 
™wiU be required to meet these prerequisites. Consequently, we , beheve changes of this 
magnitude should no. be taken lightly and should be given full considerate before requiring 
compliance by July 1, 1998. 

Requiring schools .o comple.ely al.er .heir approach .o mea, planning from a food P«v£»* 
™ch to a nutrient-based approach will.take considerable traming and education on the pan 
f I KnA There are training and education issues that are not addressed in the proposed 
egS'aS w UhTut Sh cot.sidera.ion, will undoubtedly result in schools dropping out 
MTZZm altogether The Department has not established a traming schedule that detads 
hnw e,ch sZo 3crv ice administrator and his or her staff will have the opportun.ty to be 

goal of providing healthy meals could be mor t -.as.ly achieved. 

,a . .; m „ dnnnld be allowed to fully evaluate he results of the pilot and demonstration 

encourage .ts rejection by school toMscrv ce , d d implementation in 

while maintaining student participation. 

i w wrinm reservations about supporting a program tnat may noi ii m 

jsiSfi-^ -s - d cd — cicmem *° ensure ,,s succcss ' 

Dietary Guidelines for Children 

As demonstrated with the establishment of separate KDN .for « ^W^^V^^SS,: 
infants and pregnant women, — nte lc t^^Les for 
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These guidelines were developed on a population-adjusted average (or mean) in which gender 
and age are important factors. To date, a separate set of dietary guidelines based on the 
population of children, including gender and age, has not been developed. 

In addition, the application of the Dietary Guidelines for Americans to children is not supported 
by a large segment of the scientific community and questions are being raised as to the efficacy 
and safety of its application. The long-term effects on children on a low fat diet have not been 
documented. A low fat diet may not allow proper growth and development of the child (studies 
by Health Canada and The Canadian Pediatric Society). By lowering the fat content in the child's 
diet, calories normally contributed by fat must be contributed by other carbohydrate and protein 
sources. A low fat, high carbohydrate and protein diet in children has not been studied and its 
effects are unknown. In essence, a low fat diet may have the opposite effect that the goals of the 
school feeding program are trying to achieve. 

IDFA requests that USDA not implement these regulations until a separate set of dietary 
guidelines appropriate for children are established. 



Maintain Participation 

Probably the most important factor in the feeding programs is participation by the students and 
schools. If children are not consuming the meals served, the school feeding programs have failed 
to achieve their goals. Participation in the school feeding programs has decreased by 1 percent 
for each of the past seven years. A decrease in participation in the school feeding programs 
should not be allowed to occur. The proposed regulations do not address maintaining student 
participation, much less increasing student participation. 

IDFA believes the regulations must also recognize the importance of taste and palatability in 
meal planning. Well-balanced meals which meet the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, but do 
not taste good, will not be consumed. Whether it is a non-nutritional snack from a vending 
machine, or an item from a nearby fast food restaurant, students will find alternate sources of 
foods if what they arc being offered at school is not appealing. 

If a separate set of dietary guidelines is not established for children and the proposed dietary 
guidelines are implemented (e.g., 30% calories from fat and 10% from saturated fat), meals may 
be unnecessarily limited in terms of taste and appeal and could result in a decrease in 
participation. Because students have been consuming meals with approximately 38% calories 
from total fat, reducing calories from fat to 30% may drastically decrease the participation in the 
program. The regulations must strike a balance between offering healthful and appealing meals. 

Again, IDFA recommends that school menus reflect dietary guidelines appropriate for children, 
j Ideally, once specific dietary guidelines for children have been established and incorporated into 
the school feeding programs, the participation level in these programs should be monitored and 
remain consistent with the current levels of participation. Any decrease in participation should 
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not be tolerated and every effort should be made to increase student participation. 



Fortification 

1DFA can support the nutrient-based approach to school menu planning only if a strict 
fortification policy is included in the regulations. We concur with USDA's principle that "the 
preferred source of adequate nutrition is a meal comprised of a variety of conventional foods, as 
recommended in the Dietary Guidelines, rather than one containing formulated fortified foods." 
As discussed in the preamble to the proposed rcgulatioas, the school feeding programs play a 
vital role in nutrition education. By offering fortified foods in school menus, children could grow 
accustomed to consuming these products and will assume that all products of that type will 
provide him or her with all of the nutrients they need. For example, if children consume 
"Calcium Fortified Orange Juice" at school for breakfast, they may assume that all orange juice, 
consumed both at home and away-from-home, contains calcium. 

The fortification policy developed by the California Department of Education's Nutrition 
Education and Training Program for their nutrient standard feeding program is consistent with 
USDA's principles. The policy prohibits random fortification of food and encourages inclusion 
of a variety of conventional foods. The Food and Drug Administration's (FDA) fortification 
policy also prohibiis the random addition of nutrients to foods and limits fortification to food that 
are suitable carriers IDFA stronglv recommends the adoption of the attached fortification policy 
developed for the California Department of Education's Nutrition Education and Training 
Program. 



Inclusion of a Variety of Foods 

The proposed regulations require that nutrition analysis be based on an average of the meals 
offered over the course of a week. IDFA encourages the inclusion of the proposed definition of 
"school week" in the regulations and believes that it is important to focus on the total diet rather 
than individual foods or nutrients. Each food or each meal should not be required to meet the 
dietary guidelines. It is more important that the diet consist of a variety of foods and that specific 
foods, including butter, not be completely eliminated from the diet. 

As the food industty develops lower fat, lower sodium food products, these items should be 
included in the school feeding programs. The current system requires Food and Numtion Service 
(FNS) to request a specific food item before Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) develops a 
specification for the product. Research is then conducted to develop the item, including field 
testing and input from industry. Once specifications are developed, FNS may purchase the 
product Many products FNS is requesting to purchase (e.g., lowfat mozzarella cheese, light 
cream cheese) already successfully exist in the retail market and thousands of new products are 
developed each year. To develop procedures to manufacture such a volume of products is 
unnecessary and lime consuming. IDFA recommends that the method by which new food 
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products are being included in the school lunch purchasing programs be evaluated before 
implementing the nutrient-based menu planning system for the school feeding program. 



Nutrient Database 

IDFA is very interested in USDA's criteria and requirements for inclusion of nutrition 
information provided by the food industry and other sources in the National Nutrient Database 
for Child Nutrition Programs used in the menu planning system. While not specifically addressed 
in the proposal, the database serves as an essential element in the proposed nutrient-based menu 
planning system. Because of the enormous burden that is involved in developing a nutrient 
database for inclusion in the school feeding program database, many food companies will be 
effectively excluded from the program. 

The quality control requirements, exclusion of third party nutrient databases and the acceptance 
of only data developed after January 1993 are among the list of concerns that IDFA has with the 
criteria established for developing a nutrient database. The greatest concern IDFA has in 
developing such a database, is the cost to food companies. With so many barriers to overcome 
in developing a database, it is not likely that many food companies will undertake the burden. 
Unfortunately, if the criteria for developing a nutrient database is not modified, many food 
companies will choose not to participate. Not only will some of the students' favorite foods not 
be available in the school feeding program because they are not included in the nutrient database, 
but school food service operators will be limited in their selections when developing menus. 

Since many resources have already been spent developing nutrient databases for commercial food 
labeling purposes, we encourage USDA to include databases that have been developed for that 
purpose. The dairy industry has been using a nutrient database to nutritionally label their products 
for over 20 years and should not be expected to redevelop a nutrient database simply to comply 
with a different set of criteria. IDFA encourages the Department to incorporate all nutrient 
databases approved by FDA for nutrition labeling purposes as well as Individual company 
databases in the National Nutrient Database for Child Nutrition Programs. 

In summary, IDFA strongly urges USDA to: 

• postpone implementing the final regulations until the pilot projects are complete and all 
concerns such as cost of implementation and training and re-education of food service personnel, 
are addressed in the regulations; 

• develop a separate set of dietary guidelines for children; 

• include in the regulations a requirement that student participation in the school feeding program 
be maintained, if not increased; 
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• adopt the strict fortification policy currently being tested in the California pilot programs; 

• encourage the inclusion of a variety of foods in the school feeding programs and not exclude 
specific foods, including butter, 

• review the method by which new food products arc being included in the school lunch 
purchasing programs; 

• incorporate all nutrient databases approved by FDA for nutrition labeling purposes and 
individual company databases in the National Nutrient Database for Child Nutrition Programs. 

IDFA appreciates the opportunity to submit our views to USDA on this important issue. If 
desired, we would be willing to further discuss these comments or provide additional information 
as necessary. 



E. Linwood Tipton 
President and CEO 



Mike Espy, Secretary of Agriculture 

Ellen Haas. Assistant Secretary, Food and Consumer Services 



(Attachment follows:) 



Sincerely, 
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Fortification 

• Preferred sources of adequate nutrition arc meals and snacks which provide a variety of 
conventional foods rather than formulated, fortified foods. Moreover, foods that are fortified with 
only a few nutrients may not supply other essential micro-nutrients which conventional foods 
supply. 

• Nutrients added to foods can be counted toward the nutrient standard only if they were added 
in accordance with: 

(1) a Standard of Identity or Standard of Enrichment issued by the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) for the food item. Commonly enriched foods for which 
fortification is added under this provision include milk, margarine, commercially-prepared 
cereals, enriched bread and cereal products, and fruit products including canned prune 
juice, nectars, and canned applesauce; 

(2) a USDA purchase specification for a donated commodity food; 

(3) a Standard for an Alternative Food for Meals (see 7 CFR 210.10 and 220.8), 
excluding formulated grain/fruit products; or 

(4) a breakfast cereal available on the commercial market. 

The nutrients added to fortify products, such as the USDA enriched macaroni with fortified 
protein, can be counted toward the nutrient standard. 

• While fortified foods that do not meet these criteria can be planned into the menu, only 
nutrients that are naturally occurring in these foods can be counted toward meeting the nutrient 
standard. For example, the nutrients added to fortify products, such as formulated grain/fruit 
products (as defined by USDA), cannot be counted toward the nutrient standard. The menu 
planner must choose the generic version of a food without fortification for nutrient analysis. For 
example, if apple juice fortified with lOOmg vitamin C is served, then apple juice without vitamin 
C must be used in the nutrient analysis of the meal the juice is included in. The lOOmg of 
vitamin C cannot be used in the nutrient analysis of the meal because the level of vitamin C is 
not naturally occurring in the apple juice. 



[California Department of Education's Nutrition Education and Training Program] 
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Pre Federal Register PuWiMtion Copy 



Billing Cod<: 3410-30P 



UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Food and Nutntion Service 
7 CFH Psr;a 210eod 220 



National School Lunch Program and School Brsakfaat Program: Nutrition Objectivss for School Meals 
AGENCY: Food and Nutrition Ssrvica. USOA. 
ACTION: PropOMd rule 

SUMMARY: Thia ruls propofaa to amend tha rsgtistions outlining tha nutrition standards for the National 
School Lunch and School Brsekfest Programs. It ia part of an integreted, comprahanciva plan for promoting 
the haalth of cNldran. Spocifieaily. thia propoaal would updata tha currant nutrition atandards to incorporate 
tha Dietary Guidelines for Americana , which reflect medical and scientific consensu* on proper nutntion es a 
vital clement in dtseese prevention and long term health promotion. This propoaal would aleo adopt meal 
planning baaed on analysis of key nutrients (Nutrient Standard Menu Planning) in lieu of the current meel 
pattern. These changes would be implemented no later than July 1. 1998. Tha Department wiK be providing 
Stete agencies and school food authorrttee with technical assistance to enable them to meet thia 
implementation date. 

In developing this proposed rule, the Department ie responding to an array of medical and scientific evidence 
Uniting improper diet with increased incidence of heart disassi. strokes and certain cancers. These propoeale 
acknowledge the positive role school programs must pley in establishing childhood eating patterns that 
influence lifelong habita. Tha Department also cons idered extensive oral testimony presented et sour public 
hearings and meetings as wall es written c emmer m submitted in rsip a iiss to s notice p u blished in the Fjdjul 
Raoiator on September 13. l 903. 

In recognition ot the importance of reinventing and streamlining govsmmom programs, this proposal would also 
remove venous paperwork burdens associated with the school meal programs sod would modify the review 
requirements for the Notions) School Lunch Program to ensure adequate oversight of the proposed updeted 
nutrition standards. The overriding purpose- behind this proposed rule is to serve more nutritious and hsslthlul 
meals to school children «st#e maintaining access to tha meet programs far needy children, end to enhance tha 
ttesibiiity of local schools to saMreater tha progr a m s . 

Included et the end of thie proposal le tha Wegufcetory Cost/ffJenefrt Assessment. The Assessment provides the 
background on tha ecortomtc. market and benefit impacts of this proposal. 

DATES: To be assured of cono i ds rotion. c o mm en ts must be postmarked on or before HO days sftar 
rjubiication in the Federal Beeistsr.l 

ADDRESSES: Mr. Robert M. Eadat. Chief. Policy and Program Development Branch. Child Nutrition Division. 
Food and Nutrition Service. USOA. 1101 Park Center Owe. Alexandria. Virginia. 22302. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: Robert M. Easts at the above address or by telephone et 703-305- 
2<20. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

Clessificstion: 

Executive Order 12IM 

This proposed rule ie issued in conformance with Eascutivs Order 1 2866 end has boon designated significant 
Refjuasury FUsibSty Act 

This proposed rise has boon reviewed wrlh regard to the requaemr is of the Roguletory Flenbikty Act IS 
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U.S.C. 601 through 612). The Administrator of the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) hat certified that this rufe 
will not hava a significant aconomic impact on a substantial number of small entities. In tha intarest of 
furthering efforts to ratnvant government, this rule proposas a substantial reduction in currant Stata agency 
administrstive burdens and a technical adjustment in the recordkeeping burdens. Moreover, the Department of 
AgncuJture {the Department or USDA) does not anticipate any adverse fitrH impact on local schools, A recent 
analysis by FNS and the Department's Economic Research Service found that the menu planning aspects of 
this proposal can be met at the current cost of food in the Netionat School Lunch Program. Therefore, food 
costs should not be a barrier to implementation of this regulation. 

Catalog of Federal Assistance 

The National School Lunch Program and the School Breakfast Program ar« listed in the Catalog of Federal 
Domestic Assistance under Nos. 10.555 and 10.553. respectively, and are subject to the provisions of 
Executive Order 12372, which requires intergovernmental consultation with State and local officials. (7 CFR 
Part 301 5. Subpart V and find rule-retated notice at 49 Federal Register 28112, June 24, 1M3J 

Executive Order 12778 

This proposed rule has been reviewed under Executive Order 1 277S, Civil Justice Reform. This proposed rut* 
is intended to hava preemptive effect with respect to any State or local lawa. regulations or policies which 
conflict with its provisions or which would otherwise impede its fuH implementation. This proposed rule is not 
intended to have retroactive effect unless so specified in the "Effective Dete" section of this preamble. Prior to 
any judicial challenge to the provisions of this proposed nse or the application of the provisions, all applicable 
administrative procedures must be exheueted. In the National School Lunch Program and School Breakfast 
Program, the administrative procedures ere set forth under tha following regulations: (1) school food authority 
appeals of State agency findings ae a result of an administrative review mutt follow Stste agency hearing 
procedures as established pursuant to 7 CFR S2l0.18(q); (2) school food authority appeals of FNS findings ae 
e result of an administrative review must follow FNS hearing procedures ae estebKahad pursuant to 7 CFR 
1210. 30(d)(3); and (3) State agency appeals of State Admtnistrativa Expense fund sanctions (7 CFR 
(231.1 lib)) must follow the FNS Administrative Review Process aa established pursuant to 7 CFR 1235.1 Iff). 

Information Colsction 

This proposed rule contains information coHocuon requirements which are siAject to review by the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) under the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 (44 U.S.C. Chapter 35). The 
title, description, and respondent description of the information coUectione are shown below wrth an estimate 
o' the annual reporting and recordkeeping burdens. Included in the estimate is the time for reviewing 
instructions, searching existing data sources, gathering and maintaining the date needed, and completing and 
reviewing the collection of information. Tha Department wouM like to note that the description of burden 
hours represents full implementation of the proposed regulation, which would be School Year 1998*99, and 
only provide* for the recordkeeping burden associated with the proposed regulatory changes. 

Title : National School Lunch Program and School Breakfast Program: Nutrition Objectives for School Meals 

p ssenptio n: Under this proposed ruts on Nutrition Objectives, some existing recordkeeping activities contained 
in 7 CFR 210 and 220 would be effected. The OMB control numbers are 0SB4-0O8 and 0584-0012, 
respectively. 

pescnption of Respondents : State agencies, school food authorities and schools doing on-site preparation of 
meeie. 
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7 CFR 210.1 
UH3I 



ANNUAL NUMBER 
OF RESPONDENTS 



ANNUAL 
FREQUENCY 



AVERAGE 
BURDEN PER 
RESPONSE 



ANNUAL 
BURDEN HOURS 



2 HOURS 



DIFFERENCE 



lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 



7 CFR 210.10 
/210.10t 


ANNUAL NUMBER 
Of RESPONDENTS 


ANNUAL 
FREQUENCY 


AVERAGE 
BURDEN PER 
RESPONSE 


A&JOMIAI UlonEU 

AtWfUAL fjunDen 

HOURS 


EXISTING 


71.178' 


1*0 


.25 


3,202.820* 


PROPOSED 


71,178 


180 


.333 


4,288.289 


DIFFERENCE 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiitim 


-r1.083.38S 


btrdon tm bom t jjjouri horo to indudo &m umo rwrOof of •ctwoto twd to dowrwno tt» pracooii bud* 


oto comrMTOn, tiro ctxTOnt 


7 CFR 210.11 
(MM! 


ANNUAL NUMBER 
OF RESPONDENTS 


ANNUAL 
FREQUENCY 


AVERAGE 
BURDEN PER 
RESPONSE 


ANNUAL BURDEN 
HOURS 


EXISTING 


20.249 


12 


52.333 


12,716,291 


PROPOSED 


0 


0 


0 


0 


DIFFERENCE 


tmmimmmmmummtm 


■12,716.291 








7 CFR 220.8 
/220.M 


ANNUAL NUMBER 
OF RESPONDENTS 


ACTUAL 
FREQUENCY 


AVERAGE 
BURDEN PER 
RESPONSE 


ANNUAL I 
BURDEN HOURS I 


EXISTING 


80.58S* 


180 


.083 


905.140' 


PROPOSED 


80.585 


130 


.117 


1.275.920 


DIFFERENCE 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


+ 370.780 


eurrorr, OfcOJ »Mte*r» 
t«don ho* boon ottjotw h 


d burdon * ba*»J on 4I.HZ woWo. Hmw. lor kf* 
•to u ireludo ttw Mm NMtr Of OOr«oiO UMd to dot 


t ourooow of • moro pocw 
orrwia tho p- -wood bwde 


MO ©omponaon. tuo curront 

n. 


7 CFR 220.13M 


ANNUAL NUMBER 
OF RESPONDENTS 


ANNUAL 
FREQUENCY 


AVERAGE 
BURDEN PER 
RESPONSE 


ANNUAL BURDEN 
HOURS 


EXISTING 


s.est 


12 


34 


2,301.484 


PROPOSED 


0 


0 


* 0 


0 I 


1 DIFFERENCE 


mmmiumummuiuumu 


-2.308,484 | 



Ao r«ir«l by ooction 3504IW o( fM Pdoofwork Rtttuction Act of 1 980. 44 U.S.C. 3504(h). FNS htl 
lubmmod ■ copy of tf»» ptopOMd njm to OMB for rtvww of ihow mtsrmotwn coHocttcn roquKtmontt. Oth«( 
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organizations and individual! desiring to submit comments ragarding this burden astlmata or any cspects of 
these information collaction requirements, including auggeationa for raducing the burdens, ahould diract tham 
to tha Policy and Program Davalopmant Branch. Child Nutrition Division, (sddress abova) and to tha Office of 
Information and Regulatory Affairs. OMB. Room 3208. New Executive Office Building. Wellington. DC 20503, 
Attention: Laura Dliven, Desk Officer for FNS. 



BACKGROUND 

Nutrition Standaidi in the School Mea l Ptoorsms 

The primary purpoee of the National School Lunch Program (NSLP), aa originally stated by Congress in 1 946 in 
section 2 of the Notional School Lunch Act (NSLAI, 42 U.S.C. 1751. is "to safeguard the health end well-being 
of the Nation's children... ." At that time, nutritional concerns in tha United Stataa centered on nutrient 
deficiencies and issues of underconsumption. Over time, meal requirements for the NSLP. 7 CFR 210.10. 
were designed to provide foods sufficient to approximate one-third of the National Academy of Sciences' 
Recommended Dietary Allowances (RDA), Participating schools were required to offer meala that complied 
with general patterns sstsbtished by the Department. These patterns were developed to provide a balanced 
meal by focusing on minimum amounts of specific components (msst/mest alternate, bread/breed alternate, 
vegetebiee. fruits and dairy products! rather than on tha nutrient content of the entire meal. Over the years, 
virtually no substantive change* have been mad* to these patterns. 

An array ol acicntinc data now augment! our knowledge by documenting that excesses in consumption are a 
major concern because of their relatione tap to the incidence of chronic disseee. The typical diet in the United 
Stats* is high in 'let. sstureted fat and sodium and low in complex carbohydrates and fiber. The meal 
requirements fry the NSLP have not kept pace with the growing consensus of the need to modify eating habits. 
Given tha importance of ecnool meels to the ration's children, especially needy children, the Department is 
committed to meeting its health responsibilities by updating the nutrition standards for school meals to ensure 
that children have access to e healthful diet a* well as an adequate one. To accomplish this task, the 
Department is proposing to have school meels conform to the 1 930 Dietary Guidelin e s for Americans 
(hereinafter referred tc as the Dietary Guidelines) ss weH as provide proper levels of nutrients and calories. 

Although thia proposal would expressly incrxporete the 1990 Dietary Guidelines into tha school mssis 
programs' nutrition requirements, the Department will consider incorporating into the regulations any updstss 
of the Dietary Guidelines or other scientific racemmendations. Specific use of the 1 ftftO Dietery Guidelines will 
allow the Department to review any revisions of the Dietary Guidelines to determine their applicability to school 
progrsma. and will avoid eny undue burden on Stete agencies and school food authorities to make the changes 
without the direction of implementing regutetlone. 



Scientific Stud ies Leading to Oavstasirnsnt of the Dietary Guidelines 

Over the pest thirty years a large body of evidence baaed on epHjonrictooicel, efWeel and laboratory 
investigation ha* established that dietary patterns in the United States era associated with an increased nsk of 
chronic disease including coronary heart disease, stroke, diebetee end certain types of cancer (Surgeon 
General's Report on (tajjian v£ Health . 1 1ll: Notional Academy of Science*, Dju end. Keerm: Implicetioro 
for Reducing Chronic Disease Bjs&, 1 tlS). Research summsnied in the Suratga General's fiffiga indreetes 
that fivs of the ten leading causes *4 teeth in the United Stetes are associated with diet. 

As s result of this accumulating body of scientific research establishing otetydieeese links, dietary 
recornmendstions for the United Stetes populetion ware developed in the lets 1 970'o. The first of these 
developed in 1 977 by the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, established Dietery Gosls 
for the United Stetes. This wss foeowsd closely by The, Surgeon Gensral'i Report: Healthy People (19791. 
USDA and the Department of Health end Human Services IDHHS) released the first SaUJCC Guidelines for 
Ameocane in 19SO. 
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Tha Dietary Guidelines wen subsequently updated in 198S end again in 1990. Alto >n 1 990. Title III of the 
National Nutrition Monitoring and Releted Resesrch Act of 1990 (NNMRRA) (P.L 101-4451,7 U.S.C. 5301. ej 
im„ wai enacted. Section 301 of the NNMRRA, 7 U.S.C. 5341 (et. requirei that the Dietary Guidelines be 
reviewed et lent every five yean by e panel of experts in the various fields that contribute to nutrition 
guidance. The task of the pane) ii to decide whether there is eufficicnt evidence for altering the existing 
Dietary Guidelines end. if so. to recommend specific changes. The Secretaries of the DHHS end USDA then 
make the final decision on whether or not to incorporate the recommended changes. 

Tha process was first established when the Senate Appropriations Committee, in November. 1980. stipulated 
that e Dietary Guidelines Advisory Cornnvttee be established to review the first edition of the Dietary 
Guidelines and to make any recrxnmendattona deemed appropriate. The committee coneieted of nine members 
(three from USDA. three from DHHS and threw selected from e list of nominoot recommended by the Nation*! 
Academy of Sciences), (n 1 988. e second committee comprised of nine prominent experte in nutrition and 
health wee appointed by the Secretaries of USDA and DHHS. Pursuant to Section 301(a) of the NNMRRA. a 
Dietary Guidelines Advisory Commit te e wtt be empaneled in 1 991 to determine whether the 1 990 Guidelines 
should be modified. 

As s result, the Dietary Guidelines are bated on the beet avsilebfe scientific and medical knowledge. 
Consequently, the Department ie proposing to use the Dietary Glide* nee ee the basis for the nutrition 
standards for school meets. This MUUiahed procedure enables medical end scientific exports to continually 
review and recommend updotJr^ of the Dietary Qua j of npa In fight of the most current and Nghry-rogarded date 
in this ansa. Moreover, the prt< ate sector end general pubic neve wkJery endorsed end relied upon the Dietary 
Guideline* b nutrition education programs, ecthrtties and marketing. Secause of the widespread acceptance of 
the recommends tione In the Dietary QtjUaHnm. the Department b eft eve e that the transition to using these 
wcrjrnmersietlone a* the corn ers tone far the school mod programs wtt be reedHy accepted. 

The 1 968 Surceon General's Bacort on Nutrition and Health and a 1989 National Academy of Science Report: 
PJti iQfiL Hselth: knotfeatione Jo£ Qtfluagg Chronic Dfsssso Risk reinforce the Dietary Guidelines. One 
common theme rune throughout aoch of the p u bli cati ons, that ie. en i mproved diet can hove positive heelth 
coneebjuencee. 

The most recent pjej end. Health report issued by the Food sod Nutrition Board of the Notional Academy of 
Sciences (19*91 provide* e very chorough review of the ecienttfic evidence linking diet to dieeeee and gives 
quentifiebte goals for some of the Dietary Guidelines, The report recommends that Americana reduce fst intaks 
to 30% or lees of cefonoe. reduce saturated fat iMtto to less than 1 0% of cetork* end reduce the intaks of 
cholesterol to lose than 300 mg per dev. The report also recommend s shot sodium intaks bo limited to 2400 
mMigrsfns or loss per dey. 

School Moato' Loci of Comnflmri with CjEjOLBaMB guMatinaa 

Tha currant Oiatary Gud#w to c o m rnon d that paopla Mt a variaty o! food*; maintain • haalthv waight: 
choosa • diat with ptofttY of va0otaMoa, fruKa. and drain products; and uh f ugor and tedium in modoration. 
Tha Dtatary Quttatinaa aato racammtnd dm tow In (at, taturatad fat, and ohotaanrol ao that »» *no. let 
cornarlaoa 30 par ant or law a* aUrtc taafca. id ooturatod fat am than 10 par cant of w>- ■ • ■ 'or 
pan on* two yarn at aoa and oUar. 

Howavar. inform a tion avaaoM* to tha Ooponynora canalatantly ahowa that chiMran'a dktj, locJuo..g mam 
wrvod in tchoote. do mt conform to *• w ewwn a n daBona of tha Dietary OutdoWioa. For example, according 
to data from tha Kit and tMC Caneir»»nB Survov of Food mm at hv Individuate conducted by USDA. fat 
compoaod. on average. 31 par cant of ca rdrraa for tha diots of children aoeo aia to runateen. 

Equerry significant woro tha ftndSnga of a n oponaOy r apraaantatlvo USDA atudy entitled tha School Nutrition 
Datarv Aemtmont ISNOAI Study . fWaaaad In Octobar. 1893. tha SNDA Study praaantod findinga on tha 
nutrianta and foode provided in achMl matte and daaortbad tha dietary toteee of atudants on a typical tcheol 
day. A total of f4t aohaaia war* surveyed, and aponnumetery 3.350 atudanta in (radee ana through twalva 
IwNn eeeietaneo tram pa re n ts for iMoHm ejredea on* and two) provided aatadod Infsrmo u an about faoda and 
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beverages consumed in a diy that included school attandanca. Tha study comparad nutrients provided in 
school mssls with tha Dietary Guidelines' recommendstions on fat and saturatad fat, the Nation*! Rasaarch 
Council's (NRC) Pitt ftftf Health Rscommendations on sodium, cholesterol and carbohydrata intaka, and tha 
cun-ant objective that tha nutrients provided in the NSLP meet one-third of the RDA and that the School 
Breakfast Program (SBPI meet one-fourth of the ROA. 

The SNOA finding* showed that, while school lunches meet or exceed one-third of the riDA for key nutrients 
and food energy, they do not meet the recommended levels of fet end aeturatad fat established by the Dietary 
Guidelines. In fact, the report showed thet school lunches exceeded the Dietary Guidelines' recommendations 
for fat and saturatad fat. Specifically, the average percentage of calories from total fat was 38 per cent 
compared with the recommended goal of 30 per cent or lest; and the percentage from saturated fat wss 15 
per cant, compered with the recommended goal of less then 10 per cent. The report also found that children 
who ata the school lunch consumed e significantly higher amount of calories from fet than children who 
bought their lunch from home or obtained e lunch from vending machines or elsewhers at school. Further, the 
report showed thet virtually no schools were in compliance with the Dietary Guidelines. In over 40 percent of 
schools, students could setect e meet thet met the Dietary Guidelines, but few did so. The SNDA study also 
showed thet while school meals met the NRC recommendation on cholesterol, the meafa did not meet the NRC 
recommendatiora on sodium and carbohydrate levels. In feet the level for sodium, at 1 ,479 mMUgrams, waa 
neeriy two times the lunch target of BOO rniKigram*. 

Even though the SBr* did meet moet of the recommends ti one in the Dietary Guideline*, the majority of school 
meals do not conform to current scientific knowledge o* whet constitutes a healthful diet. The SNDA findings 
underscore that the program hae not adapted or changed school meal patterns over the years to incorporete 
scientific knowledge about diet. This situation is cause for concern because it dernonetretee the need for 
significant improvement H the program* ere to stay their appropriate role in promoting long-term hearth through 
proper nutrition. 

As the first step toward achieving meaningful improvement in children's diets and, thus, their health and future 
wsH being, the Department considers it necessary to update the regulations which establish the specific 
nutrition criteria for reimburssble school meals to incorporate the RDA for key nutrients, energy allowancae for 
calories, and the moet current nutritional atandvde ss outlined in the Dietary Guidelines. In this wsy, the 
school mssi progrsms can provide an example of nutritional achievement ee weH ae emuring that children are 
served healthful meats. 

Before proceeding with e rulemaking, however, the Department recogniied the importance of pubHc input. The 
following is s description of the Deportment's procedure for ob t ainin g input end a di scuss ion of significant 
issue* raised by commentert. 



PraYfrnu ■ runts 

To obtain input from the public pes; to drafting proposed regulations, the Department solicited comments on 
nutrition objectives for school meets through public hearings end written comments. In • Notice published in 
the Federal Register (SB FR 47BI3, September 1 3, 1*13), tha Depertmont announced e series of four public 
hearings. Arty penon who was interested couM register to speak et any of the hearings. Persons unable to 
testify in person were invited to - jbmh written comments. The Notice identified the feaowing four Questions 
ee the focus area* for comments and suggestions: 

I. Whet are the hearth const quinces ef children's current dietary patterns? 

II. How can the Dietary Guidelines for Americans be used to bring about measurable nutritional 
improvements m school meals and in children's diets? 

HI. Whet are the opportunities and obstacles in m eeting current nutrition re c ommendatione in school meal 



programs? 
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IV, What action* can tha USDA, parents, school food service, food industry and othar public and privata 
orgsnizstions take to encourage tha imrjrrmonl align of currant nutrition raeommandationt in local 



Th* four haaringi wara hald n Atlanta, Georgia on Octobar 13.1 993; in Loa Angalai. California on Octobar 
27. 1993: in Flint, Michigan on November 12. 1 993: and in Washington, O.C. on Oaeombar 7. 1993. Each 
hearing waa praiidad ovar jointly by officials from USDA and officiate from USDA'a Federal partnars in thia 
affort-tha Oapartmam of Education (DOEd) and OHKS. Tha inclusion of rapraaantatlvaa from OOEd and DHHS 
it an Important aatat in modifying tha acnooi maaf programs both bacauee of thalr expertise and thaw mitiiona. 
Tha school maal programs must ba conaidotad h tha context of tha educational framework, aa overseen by 
DOEd, and tha national policies regsrding haafrh cam and (xeease prevention undar tha eegie of DHHS. 
Tharafora, USDA ia vary pleased that a partnership la bang forged among all Fadaral agencies raaponsibla for 
assisting the nation's schoolchildren. USDA ia afao plaaead to ba working with DOEd and DHHS to further 
their policy initistrvss-Goats 2000: Educate America Act (DOEd) and Healthy People 2000: Notional Health 
Promotion and Dieease Prevention Objectives I DHHS). Of particular concern are solutions to issues such ss 
increasing public awareness of the anka b e t ween reel end health, familiarising tha public with the need to 
establish good eeting habits in children that wat ba carried on through their Mstfmes and finding innovative 
ways to Incorporate tha school meal as a learn i ng e xp erien c e into daily school currioaums. 

A variety of witneosee from the haW* el mod ki no, nutrition and education, food service, production end 
processors and other food industry repraaantativaa, aa wed as perenta, students end other coneumers and the 
general public, testified et each of the hearings. Witnesses were asked to focus thek remarks on one of the 
four questions stated ebove. A transcript of each hearing was prepared, and witnesses could, if they wished, 
elss submit written testimony and co pies of any matariate used to prepare thai' remarks. As noted ebove. the 
Fadaral Roaistor Notice eeso sotrcked written comments from anyone who could not attend one of the hearings. 
To be assured of conaidsfation. comments had to be submitted on or before December 1 », 1 9»3. Tha written 
testimony end aK comment letters were reviewed and analysed by tha Department prior to preparation of this 
proposed regulation. This portion a* the are ease l s prevaaas a summary el the comments. 

Summary of Commenta Received 

The overwhelming majority of commentara. representing e broad range of backgrounds and expsriccee. celled 
for improvements to school meals. Comments from ths puofcc, students, and parents, while express ng serious 
concerns and supporting chengs, were general in nature end provided few specific details. However, 
commenters from the merfcal, nutrition, and food advocacy communities. State and local food service 
profesalonaU. snd food industry tasiasameaVee p mn iaad detailed esti m ation and freajuentty re co mmetided 
■pvcrfic Ktionct 



ConvnwiteW CerttQMiM 

A total of 383 wttnMM* ttctiM *t ttw hawinfa. md an mtmaimi 2.013 writtan Mnwwantt want racaivad by 
tha Dapartmafit. Of the 2.371 cw n m m+a n : 



21% 


ware medical profnalenaaa, rsaaiSsnina or eMMIans. tapreeemei 

food orgenizationa: 


rvee el pubrk hearth, nutrtuan. or 


21% 


were from the general pubtc; 




21% 


were perema and etudenta: 




1«% 


were school food service personnel, repreaantativee ol schosl 
rspreoontattvse from State srJuceecvvchei nutrition egenciee: 


Ood service orgsnuationa or 


t1% 


were teachers, school sfflcista ar rasjsssiaaeirea from echoel e» 




7% 


wars food industry i seres em alive*: and 




3% 


were representatives of other Stele er Fader si agencies or memc 


en of Congrass. 



Ths Department ia very pre as ad that ae many paraena (ook the nme to testify or to submit written comments 
snd would ska to take this opportunity te express Ha spprecietion for their comments end euggettions. Ths 
csmmsMers represented en e xa sne rve o r rtn n el perspec ti ves and p raviesd a greet variety el oatnone 



schools! 
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ind rscommendetions. Esp«ciallv gratifying win lh« number of students and psrents who commanlad. These 
groups are. after all, the constituency that the Department considers program 'customers.* and it is thasa 
groups the Oapartmant is staking to sarva bat tar. 

Comrosnt Breakdown 

The following number of commentefs addressed soma aspect of the four basic questions: I. 796; II. 703: III. 
752: IV. 1 .464. Though comments varied greatly in content, the following significant themes emerged: (1 ) the 
need to improve school meels in order to improve the heelth of children: (21 the need for school meals to 
reflect current nutrition recommendatione. specifically reductions in fet end aetureted fat ae recommended in 
the Dietary Guidelines: 131 the importence of en integrated nutrition educstion program that involves students, 
parents, teachers, and school food service personnel: 14) the need to revise current commodity programs to 
provide schools with more nutritious foods: and 15) the need to incorporate nutntionei improvements while at 
me seme time improving the appeal of meele offered to ensure that nutritioue meels ere consumed. 

The Department also notes thet meny commentere raised distinct issues within the four steted questions. For 
example, many commentere cited the need for vegetarian alternatives: others argued for inclusion of feat food 
companies in the NSLP. and several specilic commodity issues were raised. Therefore, the Oepertment has 
included en analysis of ssvarel of these issues in this preemble. Following ere the more prevalent issues raised 
by the over 2,300 commemera and the number of comment art who addressed them: 

11) fet levels in school meets: 1,048: 

12) the need for more fruit* end vegetables: 829: 

13) the importence of nutmwsn education: 794: 

(41 concern* about milli and dairy products including the stetutory requirement for whole milk end 
recommendations for e beverage substitute: 887: 

15) the Department's Food Oietribution Program and commodities: 493: 

16) the costs end ooeretionsi drfficultjce of implementing the Oietery Guidelines: 448: 

17) the need for whole grelne in school meels: 387; 

18) fast foods end fast food companies iboth for end egemst availability in schools): 385: 
191 vegetarien eltematives for school msals: 263: 

1 1 0) sodium levels in school meele' 213; 
11 11 the importence of breekfaet. 200. 

Readers should note that while ell commente were taken into coneideretion, the preamble does not generelly 
discuss individual commente. The preamble does, however, address me common themes which emerged end 
responds jo specific individual comments when they raised significant iaeuee. 

HeiUh Consequences Commente 

Close to 800 cwnmenters edd r eeeed eome issue relevant to health consequences and diet. The meiomy of 
commenters were from the public end the medical communities. Generelly speaking, all of the commentere 
focused on the link between diet end disease, specifically, cerdioveeculer disaeee. obesity, and cencer. The 
mejonty of these commenter e cited the regn incidence of cerrjiovetcular disease in the United Stetes, both 
smong children and edutte, and the need to improve the diets of young children in order to prevent the 
development of heart tfeeaee In adulthood. 

Many commentere wrote in support of the poaitione taken by a number of mejor medical association*. These 
commenters loomed on the importence of improving the diets of children, given the etrong evidence thet heert 
dieeeee begins early in life, end empheeiied the need to provide loose neh in fiber end complex cerbehydretee 
for the possible prevention of some cancers. 

A number of commenters eddreeeed the potential link between diet end Iteming end beheviorel difficulties. 
These commente ranged from general obeervetiom regarding improper n-juttion end leek o( concentration, to 
specific concerns eddraeaing functional rjieablitiee. beheviorel dutirbences, fatigue, end cognitive diuMities. 
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Commenters also pointed out that nutrition*! issues art especially vital for undar-privilaoad and athnic 
populationa. Specifically, commenters citad xslt poor nutntional intake among low incoma chitdran and eartain 
mmonty populationa. Ona commantar indicatad'that thaia populationa, who ara moat at riak. do not appear to 
aasociata nutntional riik factor i with laading cauaaa of daath. Commenters alio axpraaiod concam ovar tha 
high incidanca of major diicatai among low-income, mmonty populationa - specifically, tha higher incidence of 
haart disease and hypertension among Alricen-A m onean e . obaaity among Hiapanic* and Nativa Americana, and 
diabataa among Nativa Amarieana. 

Finally, a larg* numbar ol commantara addrtaiad tha growing Incidanc* of obanty among children, and tha 
thraat thii poaai to tutura haalth. A numbar of commantara expressed concam ovar tha lack of phyaical 
activity in achoola aa a factor laading to tha incraaaa of obatity among achool chitdran. Several indicated tha 
naad to intagrata axarcisa with othar component! of good haalth including achool maala. In addition, tha 
uniqua naada of childran with iptrjal health problama. tha naed for proper diat in tha pravantion of 
osteoporosis, and tha escalating coat of hearth cam and tha roW of <M aa t preventative maaaura wara 
idamifiad aa important concarm. 

Diatarv G uidoKnos for Americana' Commsnte 

Ovar 700 commantara. many from tha public and from tha achool food aarvica community, addraaaad tha iaaua 
of achool moaia meeting nutritional starMinaa. tha majority of which overwrwkningty agraad that maala ahoukl 
comply with tha Dietary OukMinaa. eace ci aa y tha racommandad emit* on fat and aaturatad tat. Moat 
commantara agraad with tha naad for achool maata to meat tha Dietary Oodeanaa; howavar. aavaral 
commantara indicatad that compkanca with the Diatary Guideline* ahoukl ba voluntary. With ratpact to tha 
currant maal pattama. many achool food aarvica commantara indicatad that they could not meat tha Diatary 
Guideline* within the meal pattern roo^rernema. and ethers indicatad the) the currant meal pattern 
reojtVernent* make ft difficult to provide rajro-outtjrel maala to chMran. ' 

Many commantara aupportad the implementation ot Nutrient Standard Menu Planning INSMPI, a menu planning 
ayatem that ie baaed on the anah/aia of nutrienta. Commenter* believed thia avatem would provide increaaed 
flexibility in meal planning aa wed aa conewtent eneryete of nutrienta. Commemara aieo auggeeted that tha 
NSMP approach can assist in providing mora curturaty dhma maala. It mutt ba noted that aome commenttri 
expressed concern that aome smeeer actio eta may not have or ba acta to afford tha technical capability needed 
to conduct the anaryaia. Some commenseri akea euggeetod that the Depar tm ent or State agenciee should 
develop manue that meet the Dietary O u ie'ali im . Thee* menut can be ueed by amaHer and school districts 
with fewer reeourcea. which may init a ti hey* difficulty implementing NSMP. 

"sftitian fatr-*— tlaiawmi 

Ooee to tOO commantera pointed to tha naed for nutrition education for parent:, teechera. children, food 
aarvica tuff, and tchoof aaMnietratora. Many co mmen tar* came from the nutrition and food aervice arenas at 
wan aa the general rjubfcc. Commanta ra aueaorM the idee that nutrition education ahouid be Induded In 
compreheneive health educatien curriculume and ehautd begin at en early age. Commantara alto indicated the 
need for nutrition educatien to be na W e rc ed by heeXMul meaia in the cafeteria. Commanter a pointed to the 
naed for e national nutrition -Meat campaign. Many achool food aervice commantera aipreaaed their deeire for 
national minimum profeteiortal ttandardt which food aervice per t onnel would ba expected to meet. In 
addition, a aigniticant number of ct xnmont ajs urged hearth promotion at a component of hearth care, finexy. 
many commemara aupportad tha need far increaaed funding for the Department t Nutrition Educaden and 
Treating (NET) program. 7 CUt Pert 227. 

Taata and Plate Waate Comment. 

Many comment*™ from a wide range of commantar cetagonca wara quite entice! of tha currant quality ol 
school maala. noting that lack of appea l least to increaaed plate wattt. Some cautioned, howavar. that 
draatic change* in the kind* of food served may drive children away from school meaia. These commantera 
generety supported tha need to make maala both otpuling to chedren and nutritious, A numbar of 
commentare alee cautioned that tha increoood amount el certain feede that may ba necessary ta provide e 
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nutritious ditt may rttuit in mora plete wssts if childrsn do not find the mseis to be eppetizmg. SsversI 
comma ntsrs supported the naad to involva cuiinery inatitutas and chats in meal preparation aa a way to 
improve testa end presentation. 



Neerly one out of two commentsrs discussed tet in school meals, with most of these comments?* coming from 
the gsnsrsl public and the medicel community. The lerge msjonty of commentsrs who eddrsssed the issue of 
fet content cited the need to lower fat end saturated fat levels in school lunchee. Some of the comments wers 
general statement! such es "need more low fet foods." while others mede specific recommendations detailing 
the levels of fet end eetureted fet that echooi meets should meet. 

A number of medicel, public heelth, end school food service retsted organizations addressed this issue, sil of 
which were in support of lowanng the fet content of meele. A number of commentsrs recommended that the 
fet content of meals be set et between 10 to 20 percent of total eateries-tower then the current Dietary 
Guidelines recommendation of 30 percent of celeries from tet. 

A number of food service workers end directors cautioned thet increesing portion sizes of certain foods end 
eerving more expensive fresh producs to meet e 30 percent limit on calories from tet mey result in higher 
costs. Some commenters also expressed concern thet lowering fet mey result in decreased calories critical for 
growing children. Severe! commenters edvieed thet low fet meele need to be a ppea ling ao children win 
consume them. 

Severe! industry rsprscentetives indicated that industry is rssponeive to the need to lower fst end is already 
making a number of changes to provide more low tet products. A number of commenters, including food 
service staff, parents snd members of the genera! public mede specific recommendations on how to lowsr fst 
in school ma e!>. such ss trimming or draining fet from meet, elimineting edded feu from vegeteblee. and 
eerving soups more often. 

Moreover, many commenters, primsrily students end the general public, suggested thet the tet content in 
school mssls could bs reduced by offering more vegeterien meets, eliminating the whole milk retirement, 
revieing the commodity systsm to encourage more purcheaes of low tat iteme such ee fruits end vegetebles, 
end reducing the emount of feet toed iteme end processed foods in school meals. 

Meet end Me et Related Comments 

Ths Depertment received over 200 comments releted to meet products, with most comments coming from 
students, perents snd the general public. Many commenters indicated thet the currant ssrving sizs for the 
meet/meet alternate component la too large end recommended thet schools cut down on the etrount of meet 
eerved. Commenters also indicated that mors poultry end fish should be offered. Some commonters 
recommended thet tofu end isolated soy proteins, ee well ee yogurt, be edded to the set of sUrwsete meet 
elternetivee. !The Depertment wishes to cell sttention to the feet thet ieoteted soy proteins er» currently 
permitted with some limitations.) On the other hand, severe! industry representatives ceuooned against 
reducing the emount of meet too much doe to its nutritional contributione, specifically, essential smino scids. 
iron, zinc, end vitamin 86. They ekw observed thet children ere femeier with meet end win consume it more 
reedHy then seme ertemetive protein sources. 

Msnu Selection and Variety Comments 

The Depertment received over 2S0 comments in support ol ottering more vegetarian meele. Commenters 
supported the low fet neture of vegetenen meele end their contribution to s heelthtul diet. Others eddreised 
the need to sxposs chtldrsn to mors vegetarian foods snd foods from dtverss cultures st sn ssrly age. Some 
commenters provided specific sxsmples ol non-meet items, such ss tofu snd othsr plant-based sourcss. thst 
could bs used m school meals, while others simply indicated s gsnsrsl need lor more mest-frse alternatives 
Students ss well ee school food service personnel indicated the need to offer vegetenen choices se students 
ere requesting them more. 
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Ths Dsoertrnent received over 100 comments in support olDaiMOl nun huts, vegetables, or grein 
product*. Commenters gave specific rscornrnendetions regarding preparation methods and serving ideas, 
inckidang offering eaUjd bar* mora fraquanrJy. jncraa*ing tha variaty cf fruitt and vegetables, and serving mora 
whota train items. Othara raeommandad tha uh a* mora grain and baan products, citing thair nutritional 
bsnsfit as war) M low coat. Many achaol food aarvica conmentsrs expressed concam ovsr aarving mora and 
a wider variaty of fruits and vegetables as clwstsn may not ba farnrXar with thsm and, tharafan, may not 
conauma thsm. 

BWskfsst Comments 

About 200 esmmentera, primarily from tha madtcal, school food terviee, and aducation comrnunrtin, 
addraswd braakfaat maai isauaa with a numbar of thsas corrvnsntsrs tupporting tha importance of breakfest to 
tha haalth of chMran. A numbar of food aarvica paraonnaf indicatsd thair tuccaas with the SBP and desire to 
increase parrjcpation. Othars, wnaa supporting tha MP. sxpreoeod concam with tha nutritisnsl oueStv of 
breakfasts currently otfarsd. 

Financial. Psasrwork. and Other Operational n*~~u. f~~~"t. 

Ovar 250comrnemere addrasiad financW and paperwork obatadaa, with many of these comments coming 
from food aarvica (local and Statal protaaaionals. tha osnaral public, and tha nutrition community. A numbar 
of ccmmantars indicated that tha nsad to avoid operating at a deficit haa pravontad food aarvica staff from 
providing mora nutritious mas*. Cornrnantsrs alao complained that tha amoiM of paporwork reoused to 
administar tha faading programa m snossiivs and that ttta raviaw ayatam ia cumbsraoma and infiejoSee. 
Spaciflcally, commantara stressed tha naad to facta mora on nutrition and isss on maal-bv-maal secountsoikry. 
income varification, and raviaw retirement*. 

Many commantara axpraaaod concam cvar tha coat of producing mask) under tha currant maal pattam ayatam. 
Commantars indicated that schools slrssdy find ft difficult to provkfa masts within currant resources and 
msintainsd that any furthar nutritional rsxsjrement* placad on schools woukt raauK in additional financial 
hardship. Commantari ipecificsSy notad ob s ts d a s such aa tha incraaaad cost of providing mors foods such si 
train fruits and. vegetables, low fat and low sodwm ingredients, and tha incraaaad portion alias nasdad to 
mast tha nutrition itsndarda without sscaading tha 30% fat Imitation. On ths othsr hand, soma paranu and 
itudsnu indiested that thay woukt ba vrismg to pay extra for mors nutritious meek. 

A numbar of commantars indicatsd that ths school maai periods srs not adequate, thsrsby forcine studsnti to 
throw food swsy, consume it too quctuy, or bring masts from horns to pravant waiting in tha lunch lina. 
Othars axpraasad concam that mors nutritious msest wrjukt require terror portions or antra food Kama that 
chMran may not bs sola to conauma during short lunch psnsds. 

Partnerships and Coordinstion Cornmants 

A numbar of commsntsrs sxpreesed tha naad for tha Dapsrtmsnt to sstsblish psrtnsrships with othsr Fsdsral 
agsnciaa such ss DOEd. OHHS, ths Omars for Dieeess Control tnd Prevention, as wall aa with industry 
rsprsssntstivss, Suts aganciaa, school boards, nutrition professionals, sxtsnsion programs, parents, tsschsrs. 
snd sspacialty students. Commsntsrs saw sd dr e ss o d ths naad for Fsdarsl efforts to support, not hamper, local 
sfforts. Commsntsrs Indicstsd that the Depa rtm en t should use its resources snd purchasing power to promote 
change and improve meet queirty. 

Commodity Commsnts 

Ths Department rscsivsd dose to 500 comments on various sspects connected with the donation of 
commodities to schools. Ths majority of these commenters were from tha general public ss wsU ss ths school 
food ssrvics snd industry arenas. Ovsr 250 commenters indicstsd that a mors hsslthfui variety of USDA 
commodities shook) bs made available to States. The majority encoureged tha Department to reduce the 
amount of fat, cholesterol, and/or sodium in ths commodiDas. Thess snd s number of closely rotated 
comments srs perhaps beet characterised by the semen of over SO commentera that tha c ommodities 
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provided to the NSLP should comply with the Dietary Guidelines. 

The Department alto notaa thtt over 1 00 commente™ *ddr*ss*d the Department's September 1993 
onnouncoment of the Frssh Fruit end Vcgetebli initietive. Most ol the comments were supportive of the 
initiative. Twenty-five commsnters stressed the need to use the fund* available to schools for direct food 
purchases es effectively it possible. 

Miscellaneous Comments 

Some commenters indicated the need to upgrade school kitchens to eilow for the storage snd preparation of 
mora nutritious meals, fn line with this objective, some comments™ urged reauthrxuetion of Federal funding 
for food service equipment. Commenters also pointed to the need for achoola to disclose nutation information 
ao that students can make informed choices end parents and the community would have e beaia by winch to 
essess progress. A number of commenters cautioned against inatituting changes too rapidly and encouraged 
the Department to teke gradual steps. Others recommended that the Department market successful programs 
to serve as models. Several commenters recommended that the Department allow tor a reimburssble snack to 
be served aa a way to supply the antra foods that may he required to meet nutritional standards. 

Other Comments Not Addressed in thle Proposal 

Finally, the Department wiahaa to call attention to several issues raised by commenters thet are not germane to 
this proposal, either because of statutory constraints or because they eddreee ereae in which the Department 
believes stete agencies end echorji food autftonbe* need flexibility. 

Milk and Dairy Products 

The Department received over 000 commentt r agar rang milk and dairy products, with most comments coming 
from the general public, parent* and the school food sanies community. The majority of commentan 
recommended that schools not be required to offer whole milk, with e large number of these comments coming 
from the food service community. Commenters' reason* for eliminating the whole mint rer**ement included 
the high let content, the perceived conflict with the Dietary Guidelines end it* higher coat. Many comments™ 
also recommended that non-dairy alternatives be offered In piece of mrik, es dairy products are high m fet. 
cholesterol, and protein; contain BttJe Iron end fiber; and, commenters claimed, ere not tolerated well by many 
children. Commenters slso recommended thet more skim, one percent, and two percent milk be offered. 

A few comment*™ supported masrrulnlng the whole mrrk requirement, on the grounds that children may not 
consume low fet alternatives end eliminating the requirement would be costly to the Federal dairy program. 
Others, while not supporting the whet* rnirk requirement, did cautien against reducing or ei«T»ne u na dairy 
products, ee they provide necessary eakium tor growing children. 

The Department wishes to eel attention to the fact thet the requirement* that fluid milk be available es a 
beverage and that whole m* be avaiable ee an option for the NSLP, ere required by aactjon 9(ell2> of the 
MS LA, 42 U.S.C. 1 7itl*H2). Therefore, the O ss wm sit l cannot deviate (rem thee* a rovieia ne by regulatory 



Free Meala to All Children 

Over 140 commerrter*. primarily from the school food service community, advocated e program in which meals 
would be served free of charge to rrl children, regardless of their t*m**e' economic status. Such a program 
would eliminate the income e»gie*y requirements, and alt children would receive meals free of charge, 
regardless of their family's income. Many indicated that such a program would reduce paperwork, increeee 
time lor necessary nutnuorwoleted activities, end reduce the stigma associated with participation. 

Again, however, such e revision would require specific statutory authority in light of the requkement of section 
gibllDIAI of the NSLA 42 U.S.C. 1758(blll)(AI, that Khool meals be provided at no cost sfjy. to those 
children trum hrsuaehoida with income* ef lees than 130% ol the Federal Income Poverty Ouidsti n ee. The 
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Department Iks notea that tuch • program. impl*ment*d fully in «U Jchoolt. would incraatt the coit of NSLP 
by $7 billion i( fully impltmtnttd in School Year 1996. About one-half of thii incrtalt would bo ipent on 
higher r*imburitm*nt for m*ele currently reimburied it the fully paid and raducad prica lataa. In othaf wordt, 
about »3.5 billion of the additional funding would ba acant avan bafort reaching any mora children. 

Fait Foodi, C ompetitive Foodt, Othtr Foodi 

Savaial comment*™ wara concamad with the incr*at* of fa« food companiaa, fait tood-likt itami and 
compatitiva foodi of low nutritional valua that are lold in ichoola. Othari fait that, tince felt fooda are 
popular, their me ibflyjd. be increased. The Department it not propoiinB any ipecific proviiiona on felt foodi 
or competitive foodi et thii time. However, it ihouid be noted that, under thit propoeel. moeli cleimed for 
rtimburtemtnt which include luch fooda will be required to comply with eatabliihed nutritionel itenderdt over 
one week. Further, ichool food euttioritiei would be required to continue to obeerve the reitrictioni currently 
in the regoetiona prohibiting the tale of fooda of minimal nutritional value in competition with the NSLP end 
SUP, 

Several commentari recommended that certein kind* of foodi - prindpelly milk, meat and proceiied foods • be 
elimineted entirely from program me alt. Theae recomrnendationa were baaed on the eMumption that aome 
fooda are good for people and aome are mtrineicalry sad. However, the Depertnvmt doee not ahere thie view. 
The Department continuee to believe that It ia important to obtain eeeentiai nutrient* from e variety of fooda. 
The Department et»o emphaeiiea that fooda, partlcularfv mote high in fet, rnuet be eaten in moderation, but 
there ere no plena to prohibit any fooda from tchool meala other then the fooda of minimal nutritional value 
currently enumerated in App*ndut ■ of Part 210 far the NSLP end 1320.1 2 for the SIP. 

Minimum Profeeeional Slander de 

Some commentate euggeeted that the Department eetebkth minimum profetaionel etanderdt for local food 
lervice women. The Depertmem ie aware that effort, are being made to eddreee thit iteue. For exempts, the 
Americen School Food Service Awocuruor. hee devetoped e progrem to certify food tervice workere. 
However, given the wide range of variencee In needa end reiourcea emong the 20.000 school food euthoritiet 
and 92.000 echooll operetlng under the NSLP, e» wet at varying State requrramenti. the Depertment doei not 
believe it ie leeaible to preset* uniform national itanrjarde. Neverthalett. the Depertment dote intend to 
continue to provide technical eotieunc* and guidance t* both State agendo* end tocal echo*! feod •uthontiet 
on weye to improve food tervice ope rati on!, 

r^ih In Lieu nf Cr*i*m.*«i*«rr.r« B mr«*^ Letter of CnM 

Under eecuon 1 8(b) of tn* NSLA, 42 U.I.C. 1 7i»fN, Congrett eeteWiehed the Ceah in Lieu of Commoditiet 
(CASHI end Commodity Letter ot CradK (CLOCI otemomtrauon projecta t* e meane of examining artemetivet 
to the current commodity retribution lyttem for echoole. Under CASH, tchooli receive their per-meel 
commodity tupport entroement lourrornry ».14) In the farm of e direct ceth pevmem. CLOC provide* 
commodity eupport through e Letter of CredK which mutt be uaed to purchet* epeclfie commoditiet that mirror 
the Depertment'e commodity p u r c h«*ie. Rfty-nlne tchool dittrictt perticipete in the CASH/CLOC 
demone ue t l on. The current protect amhir U eHin eetjlun at the end of Becel Yeer 18*4. 

Several cetnmenter* supported CASWCXOC. vrtta. t emaa number oppoetd it. Othert impticitlr favored the 
current commodity dtatiibuUon ayttem rt mora heerrhful comrrmfitiea can be provided. Thete commentert 
would tupport arttrrteuvet *nty In the event that the current commodity lyiiem cannot be ttrengthened and 
improved. The Depertment inter** to continue and •upend effortt *«*/ underwey to improv* the 
commodity program. Moreover, the Qeoerew* do** not neve th. ttettitorv eutherity to e**Vee* the 
CASH/CLOC it sue through the rutemtking a m ill, 

Qiirtna Prjg ejgJ.j ml Fremowft. tor Action 

rmaraving the nutritional iterator** *f tchMl marie i* *ur rurtkmel heetth rwwontWty. Ther* ie no queetion 
thet **M it IMujd a* hearth *r*f feat ******* date*** ct*m bag*** «t cntdh***. Sine* Mting h**it» ar* firmly 
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established by age 12, it ii essential that dietery pettorne be formed eerly. What children •« help* determine 
not only how healthy th»y in •> children, but how healthy thty will be es adults. 
Updating our nutntion atonderd* and strssmlining tha edminrttretion of school meal* piogfama rainforcaa 
President Clinton's priontiai for haalth cere reform and govarnmant 

reinvention. Five principles are at the coca of our vision and o'°w out of our analysis ol public comments and 
the participation of those who hold a stake in a haalthy future for our children. 

These principles are: 

HEALTH I CHILDREN: our goal is to provide our nation's children with acceee to school inaal programe that 
promote their health, prevent disease, and meat the Dietary Guideline* for Americana. 

CUSTOMS) AJKAl: we understand that if food doesn't look good or taste good, children will not eet it. We 
must involve students, parents, teachers, and the food and agriculture community m any change through e 
national nutrition educetion campaign, using the madie that children and parents understand and speaking in 
the language that they speak. 

KEXWUTY: we heve to reduce the burdon of paperwork, etreamline reporting systems, recogrwe regional 
and economic differences end offer echoole different approechea to de si gning menus that meet the Dietary 
Ouideknee. To do tftie, we must use technology mora effectively. 

eWtSTWa M KOUt: we must provide schools and school food service directors with the training and 
technical assistance they need to bring about nutntion changes in the school meal* programe and build the 
nutrition skiHa of our netion's children, and thereby improve their health. 

aXHLDWO •AKTNCMHI**: to meet our national health responsibility to American children and to increase 
coet effectiveness, we must forge partnerahipe throughout tha public and private sectors. This indudee 
corronuing cokaborativa effors with our federal partners at the Departments of Education and Health end 
Human Service* end building bridge* to consumer end industry groups. 

Guided by the** five principle*, USDA constructed a comprehensive, integrated framework for action: 

MTWq KM HEALTH: Meeting the Titan Ml. Ill 

School meal nutrition standards win be updated and expended to include th* Dietary Guidelinoe for 
Americana with standard* for fat and saturated fet aa waH as required nutrients. The current meal 
planning system which requires that certain types of food* be served In certain ouemiuce will be replaced 
by e more flexible system that Mows schools to concemret* on serving > variety of food* in amounts 
that are surtaeta for dvldran. 

It Is not enough to change the food on tha plat*. We must also provide th* knowledge that enable* 
children to make chorees that lead to s nutritious diet end improved hearth, ft akw >a vital that local meal 
provider, receive aarnnej an how to improve meal quality. Thre dual inrtiativ* to educate children and 
assist meal providers offers many ac uom .rroe to influence both what toad* era offered by echoole end 
whet foede era Mean by I'nraVun. 



By marshaWng err avertable resources and strengthening partnerships with our etete and local cooperatocs, 
we win stretch food dollar* and cut coot* white Improving the nutntionel profile of commodities. W* will 
enhance access to locally grown cornmoditias end better use regional agricultural resourcee. And we will 
provide «■> tenet, training and the power of federal purchases to hetp school Mrrunrstretore menage 
echsral meals ecooremo n a mora coet-effectrve mormer. 
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IV. MAMAGSWO FPU THE FUTURE: jtaemjnoj Admtniltrstfon. 

It it necessary to reduce paperwork and tdministrstivs burdtra of local aclminietretors. We will etrewnlme 
procedural end emphasits edrmraeueuvo lie ubiety to tree ■»(■ and local food program managers to 
concentrate on nutation. 



Tha reguletory proposals that follow ara intsnded to support tha Depertrntnt't goal ol promoting the long term 
haalth ol crrtdrtn through updating nutrition standarda to Includa tha Oiatary Guidalinaa. In addition, aavaral ol 
tha propotala reflect tha Administration's dssire to atraamSna administration ol govammant progrsms through 
increasing Stata and local MawWity and making battar uaa ol advancad tachnoiagv. 

It ia important to recognize, howavar, that thaaa regulatory rxopot ate ara but ona part ol tha Dapartmanfa 
ovaraH plan lor improving tha qualitv ol ichool maala. Tha Guiding Principlai and Framework lor Action 
deacribed abova grew out ol public commant and tha racognition that It ia not anough juat to changa tha lood 
aarvsd to children on thtir pittas. Whit it required it a much brooder approach that includaa tignilicant 
administrative action* initieted by tha Executive Branch. 

For excmple, the Dapartmant ia committad to imratting in paopla-both tha Stata and local professionals who 
oparata tha program and tha chMren who participata in it. This invsotment will taka tha Icrm of nutrition 
aducation to build tht ik'Ut nacataary to maka hailthful lood choicat. training lor food strvica wockart and 
tachnical ataistanca. Tha Dapartmant hat alraady committad existing funds toward tha development ol 
improved recipes lor school meal service, e computerized data bank ol standard nutritional values lor foods 
aerved In tr* ichool meeM program, and a demonstration project on the use of Nutrient Standard Menu 
Planning. On the nutrition education front, tha Department haa already announced a atrategy that mdudea 
challenge grants to toceStiee to develop cornmunrty-batad, comprahaneiva approaches to nutrition aducation 
and e nutrition pubHcetien directed at grade echooi children. The Department la stoo assisting local achool lood 
service profeesicnats in working with chsfs. farmers and others to harness all el their unique skit* to maka 
ichool mat's appealing and healthful, and to educate children about food and cooking. 

Looking to tha future, the Arlmlnletretlon'e budget proposal tor Fiscal Year 1 MS contain! a request lor 111.4 
million ki additional fundi to support nutiition education and tachnical assistants. Flans for these funds 
include extensive tinning for local school meal providers on how to plan and prepare nutritiout and appealing 
maala as wad as launching a ne!>onal media campaign directed at suitin g chitdran's sUHa at making wise food 
choices for Ufa-long health. 

All these initietivee ere being undertaken with the support of USDA's Federal partners st DHHS snd DOEd. 
Thit collaboration extends to addressing iaeuea of common concern such as reducing redundant paperwork 
requirements, kitegrtting nutrition education into school curriculum snd sxpiering wave to Snteereta the echooi 
meals program mora tuHy into tha school envi ro nment and Into s ch ool baaed haalth Wtietrvoe. Within the 
Department, there ere areo plana to strengthen Bee with the Food Service Management Institute and. Meed, 
with private orgenitaHene so that ae many reaourcae and as much creativity as s u l i ili can be breuglit to bear 
on this moaners kwus or imarwrtrej children's health through sound nutritien. 

Efficient and effective government requires that tha uaa of the finite resources available to administer tha 
programs be maximised. Therefore, part of tha Dapartment'e Framawork for Action le to maximise reaourcae 
wherever possible. Or* of the important avenuae to pursue in trie regard la effective use of the UtOA 
commodity program. The rXaertment recognises that cammodity fooda are e significant component of the 
meaie that are served to children and. therefore, need to be ee rxjtrweue es pettiest. A wide variety of foods 
ranging from grain products to tails snd vegetable* to meat, poultry and fish are already being offered. The 
Department plant ro continue to offer thit wide array of foods. Improvement is always potlibte. however, end 
tht Department mtenda to intensity its review of purchase tpecifksuons to eeeure that product! ate ee lew in 
let and sodium as possible whits stH maintaining paletatarity for consumers. 

m soxWon. the USOA agencies tha* are key partners In sMvsring corrmosMlee are working with ona another. 
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•A wall « with industry, to modify labels on commoditits that go to tht schools to include nutrition 
information, and to develop new products, like low-fet chaasas. that will provide tha schools with mora 
rsaaibilrty to meat the Dietary Guidelines. Thia latter effort wi*. have e salutary effect not only on the 
commodity program, but could also prove useful in providing schools with a larger array of healthful products 
to choose from when they make their local purchases. 

Because schools do purchase significent amounts of food independent of ton commodity program, the 
Department is also considering various other strstagies for improving the quality end effectiveness of those 
purcheeee. For example, e pilot teat ts planned for School Year 1994 with the Department of Defense to 
procure produce for the school meal programs. Through thia project schools can obtain a much wider variety 
of fresh produce than USDA can provide directly. The Department i> aits working to facilitate interaction 
among schools. State Departments* of Agriculture. smeN resource farmers and farmers' market*. This has 
great potential lor improving the quality of the foods used by thoae schools that are doee to particular growing 
areas as wel as provtding important new markets for smes* farmers. 

hi summary, the Department is committed to improving the ouefcty of school meek* and the health of the 
nation's ch ildren through e variety of approaches. There ie c omple t e r ecognit i on that success can only be 
achieved over time and through the efforts of the Federal government working in concert with State and local 
administering agencies, industry, tha Congress, e variety of private orgenttatione and the ultimata beneficiaries 
e( the aches! mule p r ogram s ■ children and rnsir parents. 



ifioi>oieo rwtxicATOfrry chanou 

freifrtm and UncUann N utritlen ftswukemanta 

Tha Departmenfa m ission continues to be to carry out the dadared poecy of Congress to "safeguard tha 
hearth and wed b e i n g of the Hetton'a ehsktrreo." In order to meet this goal, school meats must change to reflect 
the scientific c ans a n a u s that I* articulated in the Dietary Q u ia a l in e ■ ■ Therefor*, tha Department belie v es that 
current nutrition standards must be expanded to Jrcorperate the Dietary Guidelines in the NSU» end S8i» 
regulation* and Is proposing to amend Sections 210.10 and 220.8 to rcqiaro that school meals meet the 
arjoUretSo racomrnendatiorvi of the Dietary Guidelines including the quantified standards established for fat and 
saturated fat. Proposed regulations would arte require schooss ta make an effort to reduce sodium and 
c hol s asoTO l . inc r ssse dietary hear and serve e variety of feeds. 

A more comprehensive discussion of lmptsrr»ritation ocean later In this ptsomblo. including tha time frames 
that would be Mowed for the ehrrt to the updated nutnuon standards. 

White the srepos ed reexottlone would Include tha berate p u .lslsn the) achool mesas meet nutrition standards 
over e one week menu cycle, the proposed revision would asso may*-* meets to provide e level of rutrients for 
spscHisd age groups rather than meet mMmurn amounts of spsrifir. food Harm for each age group as is 
currently required. Sections 210.10 snd 220.8. the ref o r e weuW i ncorpera sa rwxmion standards for various 
agsrorss* grouse kneed on the ftDA for the Wowing nutrisnts: p rets ln. vltsmln A, vitamin C, iron, and 
cfccsjm as we* es the energy aaowencoo for cssarlso. Seobrra 210,10 and 220.1 would asso eet the 
maximum levels of Cessnas front ta and saturates fat at 30 percent and 10 p er cen t of celeries, respectively. 

Although nOA turn* keen aetaManed for mare rcjtriorm then ind kesed strove, the Department hae chosen to 
monrtsr arty trass* sated because thee* are key nutrisnts that p ro mote growth end **«sl u * r.,i,n which ere 
consistent wtth those t oa vit od m (he MutMm I MnHn f and Eeucidan Act o< iggOlf-ub. L 101-1361. The 
rxopotuj weuM sate r**u»i scheois to sa c ra see tha levers ef sodium and a wss s totol snd stereos* the amount 
of dietary fiber In tcneet m ea l s. Tha Doawr r mont le net n u tting sosrjnc krrels tor those rMmpenente, since 
nurmrc targets ere not eateaeohod by the currant Dietary Cudeknee. However, progress In this arse could be 
ss tested through s variety of ways IndrjrJnf gradual raductsans in aedkan, and if na es sisty. choles terol tsveis. 
snd inttstud use of "iimHu . fruit* and grain preducte. 

The Ossrsnmsnl wish** t* not* that tha Oitlary utadsines or* designed far parsons aged two and over. The 
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Department will maintain currant msal patterns lor children in the zero to eleven months and one to two year 
ace groups. For children who are two years old. schools will have the option of using the minimum ca'orie and 
nutrient requirements (or school maale for children ages three-six Of developing e ssparete set of nutrient and 
calorie levels for this age group. Finally, because compliance with the Dietary Guidelines win not be required 
until School Year 1898-1 999, which begins July 1, 1998. the current meal pattern* and quantities will be 
retained temporarily and will be redesignated S210.10slor the NSLP and 1220.8s for the SBP. This proposal 
does not apply to infant meal patterns end meal supplements: therefore, the appropriate sections of the 
redesignated 1210. 10e end 1220. >• will continue to be followed by schools serving infante and meel 
supplement*. 

New Approaches to Menu PIS'Tuno: Nutrient Standard Menu Planning and Assisted Nutnoni Standard Menu 
Planning 

Schools must currently meet e meal pattern which specifiee minimum amounts (by age group) of the five food 
itcme which must be offered in order to receive reimbursement for meele. An alternate approach that provides 
en exceHeffi too* for improving the nutritional quality of school meal* Is Nutrient Standard Menu Planning 
(NSMP). Under NSMP, the menu is developed through th* nutrient analysis of aH food* offered over e school 
week to enure that meals meet specific nutrition standards for key nutrients, and meet recommended levels of 
fat and aaturatad fat. Other dietary components that wia be analyzed are cholesterol, sodium end dietary fiber. 
However, the Department recognizee that eorne school food authorities may not have the computer capability 
or the degree of access to technical support necessary to independently conduct NSMP. m these 
circumetencee, the Department i* proposing to enow school food authorities t- use a modified form of NSMP 
entitled Aisleted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning IANSMP1. Use of ANSMP would allow development and 
oneryais of menus by other entitiee while etW applying the eeeentiaie of NSMP. (A more complete diecuaaien of 
ANSMP may be found later in tree preamble. I 

Under NSMP, the menu planner ia expected to uee effective tochniquoe to provide menus thet meet the 
updated nutrition standards. All menu item* (i.e., any single food or combination of food) or other foods 
offered aa part of the reimourseble meel will be counted toward meeting the nutrition etendard*. An exception 
to this is foods of minimel nutritional value, at provided for in 1210.1 1(e)(2) or 1220.12(b), which ere not 
offered as part of a menu item in e reimbursable meel. A definition of •menu item - is proposed to be added to 
121 0.2 and 1220.2 to expand upon the current definitions of food item end food component mat are ueed in 
various section* of the regulation* concerned wr.h point of service meal counts. Th* definition would also 
specify that one menu item offered must be an entree and one must be fluki m*. Further, a* drtcuased leter 
in thie preamble, the Department ia proposing that the entree must be selected a* part of a reimbursable lunch. 

Menu itema wal be analysed baaed on production level* to mor* eccureteiy reflect the overall nutritional 
composition of the menu. Menus win be planned, aneryiad for nutrient content end adjusted as needed to 
ensure that production and selection trend* are considered and nutrition standard* are met. A dircussion of 
NSMP aoftwere program* and the reMsonal Nutrient Detabeee far Child rautfrben Prearama ie provided later in 
th* preamble. 

The purpose of NSMP end ANSMP (a two-fold: to provide e flexible wey to plan menus using cert em nutrient 
level*, not on limited food item* and amounts, and to meeeure how well meal* are meeting nutrition standard*. 
Th* Department ie proposing to adopt NSMP and ANSMP by amenoVig section 210.101k) and II) of the 
regulations to incoraerese NtMP and ANSMP for the NSLP end !220.»(|l and Ik) (or the StP. 

While school meat* wal be expected to comply with the updated nutmlon standards and to be planned through 
NSMP or ANSMP, the rMpartmant wrieha* to ernpheeii* thet comptience monitoring would streee technical 
assistance to enable the echool to achieve the etandarde. While a> maale offered owing e menu cycle mat fee 
to meet the established nutrition standard* could technic arry be subject to en ovefdorm, the regulations wia 
require Stete egencies to establish claims only when school food authorities 'Hues , not simply fail, to tsks 
corrective action. It is the Department's intent that every effort be made to provide nutritious meals to children 
rether than taking punitive action* which could undermm* trw «tietive. Further diecueeion en thie pram m*y 
ba found leter in tree p r e ornate in me tacben en mewrtering. 
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Nutrition Disclosure 

5km mformetion on the nutritional composition of the mono is readily available tt t resurt of NSMP/ANSMP, 
the Department it proposing to amend Section 21 0.1O(n) to encourage school food authorities to make public 
disclosure of th* nutrients contained in their meals . Many school food authoritiae, recognizing tha banafits of 
nutrition disclosure, afrsedy make this informstion svailcbta hi tha deesrcom, on manua or by notifying local 
madia. Thaia banafits tncJuda: (1 ) an incraasad awareness on tha part of ttudants and parents on tha 
nutntiond quality of school mosle; (2) dapanding on how tha information is disclosed, an enhanced abtfity for 
students and parents to maka haalthfuf choicat, end; (3) incrosasd support for tha school maai programs 
through recognition of the improvad quetrty of school meaie. 

Tha Department recognizes tha differing needs of school food authorities, and, therefore, is not proposing to 
mendste nutrition disclosure. Tha Department believes this information should be readiiy available to students 
and parents without their hevina to request K - In providing thie information, school food authorities would take 
into account focal factors such as nutrition analysis capebKtiee end student/parent requests. For sxample, tha 
school may disctoae information either: {1 ) developed through the weakly nutrient analysis of meats; (2) baaed 
on sample meek offered each day, or; 13) provided along with food Hernia) offered in the cafeteria. 

The Department also wishes to emphasize that school food authoritiae that make this disclosure would not 
^penance an addrtionai administrative burden. The information being diectosad is a product of NSMP/ANSMP, 
and tha school food authority can determine, for itself, the moat efficient means of disclosure. 

Although nutrition disclosure wti not be required, the Department recognizes that many school food authorities 
are already providing thie information to stvdents and parent*, and strongly encourages others to make public 
such information. The Department would also like to solicit comments regarding nutrition disclosure, 
particularly effective nutrition diecloeurs approaches; which nutrition Mormetion to disclose; and disclosure's 
value aa a toot to haip chadren choc** nutritious meats. 

Assisted Nut rient Standard Menu Hawing 

As stated abovs, the Department recognizee that some school food authorities may not have the rssourcee cr 
cepecity to independently conduct NSMP. For these school food authoritiae, the optional method of ANSMP is 
an alternative approach to NSMP which is proposed in 1 21 0.1 00) for the NSLP and l220.8(k)for the SOP. 
School food authorities would drew on the expertise of others to provide menu cycles, adjusted for local needs 
end preference*. Tha provided menu would be analyzed to ensue that it meets the required nutrition 
standards. Trn menu analysis must be consistent with the local preferences, production records, prspsrstion 
techniques and food procurement specifications. The provided menu cycle© could be developed in s vsnsty of 
ways-by States, consortiums of school food authorities, by consultants or even by the Federal government. 

To ensure consistency with the nutrient analysis of the provided menu, the foeowing components must be 
standardized: recipes, food product specihcetlone. end preparation technique*. To accurately reflect the 
nutnent analysis of the menu ee offered, the provided menu must be analyzed and adjusted to the ouentittee of 
food prepared end served. 

In addition, the school. In conjunction with the entity providing the menu cycle, must periodically review then 
application of ANSMP to ensure the suitability of the selected menu eyefe end the accuracy with which it is 
betng managed, (i.e.. Are the prescribed procurement specifications and preparation techniques being followed 
and are on-gotng production adjustments mads to reflect student choices, thereby resulting in reenaiysis of the 
menu?) rt is also possible that Standard menus, recipea and procurement specificetione could be provided bv 
the Federal government, then adjusted end reanalyzed et the Stete or local level as necessary. The 
Department is most interested in receiving comments regarding the usefulness of thie approach. 

Reimbursable Meele 

Schools currently recatvs reimbursement for each meal served to children that meets the requirements of the 
lunch or breakfast meal pattern end. if applicable, the offer versus serve option. Basically, the required 
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components limUnml Ulirniu, two cr mora servings of ■ vsgetabte and/or fruit, broad/breed attentate and 
milk) mutt ba ottered and a minimum numbar of itams mutt ba tttactad. In order to dttarmina if the mul 
chosen by the child ia reimbursable, tha caahiar obsorvo o . at tha (Mint of service, if the crop* numbar af 
component* ara takan. 

Under NSMP and AN SMC a meal will ba reimbursable if at least three menu items (one mutt be an entree and 
on* fluid mile) era being offered, and if at least three menu Hems are selected. For reimbursable lunches, one 
of the menu itemt selected must be en entroe. If the school panicipetes in offer versus serve, e meal will be 
reimbursable if et least three menu items ara offered and two menu Heme ara selected. Again, for 
reimbursable kmchet. one of these two menu items must bo an entree. For the purpose of point of service 
counts, this propoetJ will not change the basic concept of a reimburtebie meal. CacWert will continue to 
determine if the proper number of menu Heme wes selected end. tor the lunch service, thet one of the menu 
iteme ie an entree. 

The reason for requiring that one of the selected Hems for lunch be en entree stems from the Department's 
concern thet the school lunches children consume provide en edequete amount of catorias and other essential 
nutrients. Traditionally, the most significant nutrition contribution in e school lunch comes from the entree. 
Therefore, this proposal Is being offered ee e wey of assuring that children (perticulerry those children thet 
participate in offer versus serve) select and, hopefully, consume the most nutritious lunch possible. 

The Department recognbea thet thie proposal deviates from current requirements which do not stipulate thet 
the child must select en entree for lunch. The Department would be concerned if commentera believe thie 
restriction Inhibits the flexibility that this proposed rule wet designed to promote. For exempts. M children were 
inhibited from selecting lunches thet were coneietent with ethnic or vegetarian preferences, or H plate wests 
was a potential by-product. Therefore, the Department ie particularly interested In receiving commen ts on and 
arterrwovea to thie proposed requirement, include-* comments on whether the miAnum number of menu 
Hems, both In terms of the standard meal and the offer versus serve option, Ie adequate even wHh requiring 
selection of en entree for lunch. 

The Department Is not proposing to extend* the requirement thet * reimbursable meet contain an entree to the 
SBf. Thie decision was made due to the future of th» breskfest meel end the poeeiWe confusion that may 
result by trying to define an 'entree* for the breakfast program. 

PaM of Service 

WWe Implementetlon of the updated nutrition standards alfecu the contmt of meets, H will not effect beelc 
counting methodology. Cashiers wet continue to take counts at the point of service on the basis of the number 
of menu items selected. CcoMQuentry, food service pertonnal win be able to recognize individual reimburteble 
meals, ee they win not differ tubetenuety from current practice. 

in fact, under NSMP7ANSMP. point of service kfenrJflcttion of a reimbursable meal may ba easier at cashiers 
would no longer need to determine which of the rewired components tkecusted above have been meet by e 
perticieer food Hem. euch ee e pot pie. which contains a number ol different Ingredients. Under 
NSMP/ANSMP. a pot pie would be the entree which Ie simply s required one menu Hem for claiming purpoees. 

rreparetion fo r Implementation of NSMP and ANSMP 

The Department Ie currently sponsoring e demonetrstlon project to evaluate the optimum use of NSMP as e 
wey for school metis to meet the Dietary GukJeence while ensuring thet students aieo receive needed nutrients 
end calories. One of the main otjfe ctl vee of this demonstration it to estiet the Department in identifying the 
technical essistence necessery to moot efficiently end effectively implement NSMP. Tree approech shift! the 
focus from the tredrtionel specifics ot e meel pattern to meele containing s combination of foods thet meet the 
nutritional needs of tchootepo chitrjren. by egc group, over s school week. Under NSMP end ANSMP, school 
food authorities wet heve mere f lsti ai alv in decMng what other foods will be offered et long et tha nutrition 
■tanner ee are met. 
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The Bjgiaaa Si NSMP and ANSMP 

Thi proposed m«nu development end enslysis system h« a number of advantages over the currant m»l 
pattern, end tin Department baliavai tha proposed change to adopt NSMP and ANSMP wHt greatly assist local 
school food authorities with implementetion of tha propoiad nutrition standards. With NSMP and ANSMP. 
tttara is greater flexibility in food sanctions and portion sliaa because maala ara not limited to spacific types ol 
foods in ipacihad pcrtiona. Furthar, manua with cultural or other special preferences win ba aasiar to desian. 

NSMP and ANSMP would trio aliminata tha naad for cumber soma and often contusing food crediting decisions 
such aa whether teco ehipa or juat taco Cllill could ba considered as e breed alternate or whether yogurt can 
ba allowed at part of a reimbursable meal. The complex Child Nutrition labeling program, which raquraa tha 
Deportment to determine how commercial products are credited a* food components under tha meal pattern, 
would be substantially reduced in acopa or perhaps even eliminated entirety. More nutrient dense Kerns could 
ba added to menus under NSMP, and tha nutntional contributions of ajj food* offered to the child can ba 
recognued. Tha Department also wishes to empheeiu that a> nutrients offered to the chM are counted in the 
anetyeie. Including those in foods such ea yogurt and deeaort* which do not presently count toward a 
reimbursable meet. Of couth, the most important aspect of both NSMP and ANSMP is that school food 
authorities wel have an accurate, practical ongoing mi ana ef defi n e ie »j if the nutrition standards era bang 



This propose! does not require school food authorities to dkrtinguieh katween netureHy occurring nutriema end 
thoee that are added through fortification. However, the Department « committed to the principle that the 
preferred source of adequate nutrition le a maal comprieed of e variety of co n ve nt ional toode. as recommended 
in the Dietary Guidelines, rather than one c o nt a ining rormutoasd fertMod foods. 

The Department has been unebte to develop e practical method for regulodng er mentoring fortification. For 
example), it is virtually knpoetibie to c sic lists the amounts of nutrients edded to food items and thoee neturoUy 
occurring, especially for food Kama with numerous ingredien ts . Although e comparison could be made 
between s fortified item end e eimiler Kern that had no added nuahenu, these may net be en identical product 
on which to beee the comparison. 

The Department believes the etanderde es outlined under NSMP tha* meals contain adequate calorie* and that 
at least three menu Kama ba offered, es wed es the higher expanse ef e nginee re d foods, will inhibit eiceaaive 
reliance on highly fortified foods. 

The Department welcomes c ommen t era to address the use ef fortified foods In school meal programs, 
perfculerty whether there are practical ways to control over-use of fortification, tha degree to which the 
should be e concern, and potential Impacts on the c ha ra c te r ef school meats. 

It should ba noted thet if NtMP/ANSMP le I m eee m snead on e nation v. ids haste, the current regulatory 
requirements on the use of la te r n ote foods would no longer be n e t easary. During the interim end where the 
meal patterns ere Ma) in use, trace reeUaeiena would remain ki ferae. 




In order to conduct nutrient anetyeie, date on the nutrient* contained in a wide range of foods must be 
•variable. To men this need, the Department has d eveloped e centrekiad National Nutrient Detebeee to e<ow 
lor accurate nutrient anefyait of the menu* and recipe* used m the NSIP end SW. Tha National Nutrient 
Database contains information on the nutritione! compoeition of: II commodi t ies supplied through the 
Department: 21 standard reference food items which are used in the SSP and N5LP-, 31 Quantity Recipes for 
School Feed Service develeped by the Deportment, end: 41 convenience, preoeesa d and pro-preporod foods 
from food manufacturers. The Department is working ctoeety with the food industry to obtain nutnent enalyais 
of many common food product* used by schools for mduuon in the database. 



Fortification 
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Th* implementation of NSMP, ti opposed to ANSMP, il dependent upon tin school Of school food euibority's 
abilitv to analyze the nutrient content o! foods. Therefore, the Department ii proposing to require that tha 
National Nutrient Detsbase b* incorporitad into all school food sarvica software eysteme used for manu and 
racipa analysis undar NSMP. Under ANSMP, tha database would bo used by tha entity providing assistance 
with nutrition analysis. Tha Department is making the database available free of charge to participating school 
food authorities and to computer software companies to develop school food service software programs. The 
database win be regularly maintained and updated to ensure that the informetion is as accurate and current ee 
possible. School food authorities would be expected to incorporate these updates into their own software as 
they era made available. It should be noted that a preliminary version of the Department's database is now 
available. Information on how to obtain it can be secured from the DeetertmeM'e Child Nutrition Database 
Hotline et 13011 43«-3S3«. 

School Food Service Sof tware Systems 

The computer software industry has many nutrient analysis software programs on the market. Few of these, 
however, era specific to the school programs and do not contain the types of foods, descriptions, weight* end 
meeaurements used in these programs. Moreover, the results of nutrient anatyaie can vary dramatically 
depending on which software package ie being used. Nutrient analysis must be beeed on standerdiied 
opacifications to ensure accuracy. Therefore, the Department has also developed software specificetions for 
NSMP. The overall objective of any software system used for tfaa purpose Is to adapt advanced date 
automation technology to simplify completion of tha mathematical and anerytteel teaks eeeocieted with NSMP. 
The software se*cmeetJons include menu planning, nutritional enafyeie of menus and reoipeo, and date 
management report* presented in < compretVinalve. simplified and user •frionrty manner. To ensure that school 
food authorities an using a software peck--"* which meet* the Department's epecificatrarn. school food 
authorities wW be required to use e eottwere eystem met has been evafueted by FNS and, as submitted, been 
determined to meet the rnlremum requirement* eetabiiehed by FNS. However, euch review doe* not constitute 
endorsement by FNS or USDA. Thkt prapoaad reejukemont la found In l210.10fkM1Mlufer the MSIP and 
«20JIIJH1)liilfcf theSoY, 

Use of Woig JHti *iYfrT*JMl 

Some food items ere more popular then others end, thus, will be selected by school children mom frequently. 
To accurately perform an eesetsment of tha nutritional composition of reimbursable meate offered, nutrient 
analysis must be based on production levels of foods offered, as production level* ere en indication of foods 
ectuety selected. For example, e menu hern which la chosen frequently (and therefore more portions ere 
prepared! win contribute mora nutrients to the meel than a menu item chooon ktee frequerrtry. 

The catcuetion method for computing e weighted nutrrbonel enorysis will require tha school food authority to 
enter the foaowing information into the se lec ted eottwere program tha menu item; portion alia; projected 
servings of each menu Item; vol the protected number o( reimbursable meek eeoh day for the school we*. It 
shored be noted that the software epecHVcMtono dtscueeod above are desi gn s* to eooey perform weighting 
catoMom. This previeien ie arsasssd In 1210.1000(21 end l210.10(kM4>far *m MSAP and I220.«(j><2) and 
81(41. 

Definition of School Week 

A new definition would be added for 'school weak' to Indicate that for NSMP and ANSMP, a rnWrnum of 
three days end e meeemum of eeven daye muet be included. Tree ie because the nutrition enolyele ie proposed 
to be cn average of the reknbureeMe meets served ever the course of e week. To ensure common 
understanding of the terms NSMP and ANSMP, a proposed defMtien would bo edded to 1210.2 and 1220.2 
explaining the term "school week." 

The Department rec03nu.ee that school food authorities will need technical asaietance in order to implement 
thee* change* efficiently. The Department ie conducting NSMP demonstration protect* in several school food 
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tuthoritiei. >nd tht ongoing txpariencei gamtd from that* win be ahared m put ol the overall et*i*t*nc* to 
■chool food authoritie* to ph*M in NSMP one ANSMP. 

Tht Department alto plan* to provide axlenoive training and technical aetletenca to State and local aganciat aa 
thay prtpara to impltmant NSMP and ANSMP. At nottd tartitr in thit preamble, fts Department hat 
requeated aptcific funding in tht Adminiltrttlon't Recti Y*tr 1995 budgtt for thlt purpota at waM at to fund 
other technical auittanca ana nutrition tducation activltiea. Other projects to aupport tht mova towardt 
updttad nutrition atandardt art already being undertaken within awating ratourcat, including modification of 
mora than fifty recipes to include mora fruit*, vegetables, and grain product* and to dacroaaa fat levels, and 
collaboration with tht National Food Service Managamant Inttjtuta. Finaty, tht Dtpartmant it committed to 
working with Stttt aganciaa to targat Nutrition Education and Training (NET) raaourcaa mora intanaaly toward 
imptomentetion of tht Oiatary Guidalintt. 

Thit propoeed regulation would raquka achooi food authoritias to odoot tht updttad nutrition otandardt and 
NSMP or ANSMP no later than J Uy 1 . 1 998. tht atari of School Year 1 99S-99. Howavar. tchool food 
authorities ara ancouragad to bagin working towarda fuN irnptarnantttion of tht updttad nutrition atandardt aa 
toon at procticebtc afttr publication of a final rufa or to ovon utt NSMP, ANSMP. or nutrianfrbattd manu 
antiytn in conjunction with tht currant rrmal pert arm prior to tht ttftctiva data. 

Stata aganciat would naad to datarrnina whan achooi food authonuat ara raady to bagin NSMP or ANSMP and 
would, cf count, provida training and technical oeetotance to haip achooi food authoritjaa whanavar thay bagin 
implementing thin procadura. In determining whan to bagin NSMP in a particular achoot or tchool food 
authority. States thouk) tvalutt* thair caoabattiat both In tarma of computer technology and availability of 
othar technical ratourcat. Stttat win akw need to evaluate implernentetion on an co-going batia to determine 
if any adjuerments ara n aadad and to provida aupport whan atert-up rjrtricurbee occur. The Department la not 
eetebeereng a tpacific procedure for determining the readineee of achooi food euthormeo to pheee In NSMP or 
ANSMP. Plainer, the Department baKevot State agendo* ere in the beet position to determine If e tchool food 
authority it reedy to begin the tnitt to NSMP or ANSMP and wW be able to ratpond to the wide range of 
tituttione that may occur and to concentrate on achieving the goal. Thit approach fraea Stata aganciat from 
atauring that a particular procaaa la followed end eHowa them the Hoi M eil U y to invest their time and effort* aa 
thay judge beat. 

Monitoring Comalianco with Undated Nutrition Standard* 

Tht Department eteo propoeee to modify the monitoring requirernenti to include compiience with the updated 
nutrition atandardt. Currently, atatee monitor compliance with meal pattern co mpone nu and r*jantroaa on e 
perineal beeia. On the day of a review, the lunch eervice it observed to enture that all required food itema are 
offered end. H a p p fc a b l a . that children accept the minimum number of componen t* atipulated both under the 
etendard meal eervice and the offer vereua eerv* optien. Meei tervkaa that offer fewer than the five required 
food itema are dkuHawed for Federal reimbursement, at ara metre for which the child hat not taken the 
minimum number of Heme under the offer venue aarva option, state* aara examine menu* end production 
record* for the review period to eneure that all component* were available, end that tufficient quentitiee were 
offered. Thua. a direct correlation eaiet* between the meal eervice offered end the meal* taken an e given day 
end the altowobio reimtoureement far those meet*. 

Under NSMP end ANSMP. Federa l reirnbureement w« continue to be predicated upon timiler factor*. At noted 
earlier in thie preamble, under NSMP and ANSMP. echode will continue to offer a minimum number of menu 
name, end children mutt accept e minimum number of Heme. Met** which do not m at t t heae reeuvementa 
wW not be teotow for raimoMraemerit. However, to eaow tchool food authorroe* adequate time to move 
toward! tun Smplemamaocn of NSMP or ANSMP, tchool food eutnoritiee that implement prior to School Year 
1991-1 999 w>N bt exempt from Coordinated Review Effort ICRE) Performance Standard 2 on reimbursable 
mtele containing the required food itome/componenti in I210.19tg)(2)if they ere ec h edult d for en 
edmmttretive review prior to School Year 1999-1999. 

Under thit propotti, in addition to matting tht minirnumt for tht number of menu itema. the rtimburtabi* 
mtaia offered over e tcheol week mutt tkw coeecuvery meet tht updeted nutrition standards eatabliehed. To 
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CMtsrmine compliance with thi nutrition standard*. State agencies w* nived to dowry exwiku school food 
authority's nutrient analytia in tha couraa ol a raviaw. White this t* a much mora preciM examination then in 
pan atactica, it continual tha contact of anauring that tha entka food eervlc*. not juat at: individual maal. 
conforma to program requirements. Stata agencica muat atao observe tha maal aarvica to dateonina if maala 
claimed tor reimbursement contain tha appropriate number and typa ot manu item*. Tha Department I* 
proposing to emend 5210.19. Additional Raapon»ibi!iti»f. to outtina raviaw raqukamanta for riutrition 
atandarda. Tha Department ia propoaing to add tha complianca requirements for tha nutrition standards to thia 
•action rsther than to 1 2 1 0. 1 f . Adminiatrativa Rsvkws. In ordar to allow far operational expmno* and 
corrective action prior to any imposition of fiacal action. 



Tha following summarizes the f tata egencye raaponaibietiea under the Departnienfe propoaal for general 
program management, including taking fiacal action againat achool food authorities that conaiatantty rafuee to 
maat program requirsmenis. While State agencras would probably combine a raitermination of how the 
nutrition atandarda and NSMP/ANSMP are baing met with tha cyclical adrniniaKative raviaw. the Depertment ii 
alao propoaing to provide Stete ogoncis* with flexibility to conduct theee impjrtant avaluatione at other times 
auch aa during technical assistance viaita or even ea a separate, epaciel assessment. However, assessments 
of complianca with tha nutrition atandarda muat be conducted no lew frequently than administrative reviews. 

Aa proposed by the Department, State agenda* woutf eseeaa the nutrient analyse* for the leat completed 
achool weak. The purpose would be to determine rf tha achool food authority la applying the correct 
mathodology and ia properly conducting the NSMP or ANSMP baaed on tne actual menu cycle including any 
eubatitutiona. The Stete agency would also review the menus and production record* to datermina if they 
correspond to the Mermeoen used te conduct NSMP *r ANSMP. 

Corrective Action 

If it is indicated that the achool food authority » not conducting NSMP accurately or properly applying ANSMP. 
if tha achool week's meals, aa offered, do not comply with nutrition standards, or if the meal obaorvetion 
Identified a significant numbar of meals that did not meet the definition of a reimbursable meal, the school food 
authority would be required to take appropriate corrective action to achieve complianca. However, at this 
time, no claim would be established if the failure to comply was not intentional. (Intentional vielaoona are 
discussed later in this preamble.* 

Pursuant to section 1 Blbl of the CNA. 42 U.S.C. 1 786(b). the Secretary of Agriculture Is given authority to 
sattla. adjust or waive any claims under both the NSLA or the CNA If to do so would serve the purposes of 
either Act. The Department recognizee that the transition to NSMP and ANSMP wil not in every instance be 
completed without problems and unforeseen circumstance* to be surmounted. The Depertment expects Stata 
agencies to act quickly to rectify any problem* round and to monitor any corrective action undertaken. In tha 
intereata of facilitating tha tranertton to NSMP/ANSMP. tha Secretary r. prapoefeg to exercise his authority to 
eettle. edjuet and waive clakna by not requiring Stata agencies to diseHow payment or collect overpayments 
resulting from meats which do not meet the nutrition standard* of the regulation* es long ee Stete agencies are 
satisfied that auch deviations from the rwtrtuon standards were not kltemtoriel and th*t th* school food 
authority is working towards successful completion of e ecceptebi* corrective action plan in s timely manner. 

The Depertment stresses that tNe proposal doe* not estsblish specific steps or time frame* for corrective 
action. Stata agenciea, aa a result rf their evaluation of the school food authority, are in the beet position to 
estsblifh corrective action geata and rJma frames, working in partnership with local school food authorities. 
The Depertment believes that State agencies end school food authorities need flexibility in developing e 
corrective action plan end is. thsrsfors. providing such flexibility in ;his proposal. Further, in recognition ol the 
lact that timely and allective corrective action is in the best imstsst ol an. tha Depertment intend* to 
incorporate review of ttss arae into its management evaluation activities at the Stete level. 

The Department would like to once egem emphasize thet, under this proposal, compliance with the updated 
nutrition standard* ia of paramount importance. First, corrective action w* be required if a meal service does 
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not meet tht nutritton standards. Tht Stat* agency cannot overtook these shortcomings and must scaurs that 
the meal service i* improvad as stipulated in tht corractiva actio* plan. Sacondty, tht Stata wt!l ba raquirtd to 
monitor tha school's corractiva action efforts. In most cuii. monitoring would include reviewing production 
records, menus and computer enatysss submitted by the school food authority and providing any support 
indicated by such a review. When a school food authority rjfysej to make a good faith effort to comply with 
tha terms of th* corrective action plan, the State agency would be required to establish e claim. 

Exception to Claim EstsMishmont 

Under this prupotal. State age-news would require conactive action for meals not meeting the nutrition 
standards, but would receive reimbursement for thoert meats. This procedure represents a significant mesne of 
easing the transition to and operation of the updated nutrition standards. Section 8 of the MSLA, 42 U.S.C. 
1 757, and section 4|b)(1 HD1 of th* CNA. 42 U.S.C. 1773 (b)l1 )(D). clearly provid* that reimbursement for 
meals served is available only for those meals that meet Program requirements. Further, section 1 2(g) of the 
NSLA. 42 U.S.C 1760(g). continue* to provid* for Federal criminal penalties for c^tein intentional Program 
violation* under either the NSLA or the CNA. Tha Department ia concerned that the corrective action provision 
not be construed by Stste agencies or school food outhoritie* as an invitation to relax efforts to comply with 
the nutritional cr administrative review rso^arements of 1121 0.10, 210.1 0*. 21 0.1 1 and 210.19. The 
institution of corrective action would not be a sufficient remedy by itself in an instance in which e State 
agency determined that school officials had intentionally failed to meet the nutrition standard* required by 
NSMP. In thane situation*, whit* th* Stste agency would initiate corrective ect>on, it must also disallow claims 
for reimbursement for the substandard meat* and. in very saver* cases, consider r e ferring the matter to th* 
Department for criminal proeecuhon. 

While continued refusal to take <-orrective action could result in loss of Federal funding, this provision is not 
intended to be punitive when school food euthoritla* are acting in good faith to comply with the nutrition 
standards. Th* Department ia far more concerned about correcting these situations than it is with pursuing 
fiscal action. Th* Department's foremost goal ra 

to ensure that children ere provided with th* moot nutritious meals possible. Consequently, the emphasis in 
this process is on corrective action and technical assistance. If school food cuthoritiee implement appropriate 
corrective action and make satisfactory progress toward compliance, no fiscal action would bo required. 

Streamlined Adrntniitration 

The Department ia also proposing .j streamline program adminiatretion by allowing State a^enciea and school 
food authorities flexibility in three important arsis. The first provision would extend the Coordinated Review 
Effort (CUE) review cycle fro n 4 to 5 years. Th* Department's experience with CRE indicate* that a one-year 
extension in the cycle would not adversely effect *cccurrt»b4itY. but it would result in s 20 percent decrease in 
the number of reviews currently conducted m any given yeer. While the exact reduction Wi burden would vary 
from Stat* to Stata. the Department expects shie decrease would provide th* States with addi ti onal foxroifcty 
to enable them to continue to improve serine! meals. Section 421 0.1 He) is pr epos ad to be amended to 
include the change. 

The second provision efiminetee the regulatory requirement for * specific type of edit check on doily moel 
counts contained in f 210.t(sH2)for school* where the meet recent CUE review did not identify meet counting 
and claiming problem*. Currcntty. the edrt check provision requues that each school food authority compare 
each school's daily meet count with data such a* the number of children sfcg iM s for free, reduced price or paid 
meais murupfitd by an attendan c e factor. ThJa check is intended to ensure that monthly claim* for 
reimbursement are based on net en eras and accurate counts of m ea is offered on any day of opera ti on to 
eligible children. 

The Department beKevoe, however, that school food sumontw that have demonstrated, through the CRE 
review, the accuracy of their meal counts and claims should Ds provided an optional approach to specific edit 
checks. This proposal would establish s system whereby these school food authorities could develop and 
implement their own systems of internal controls designed to ensure the accuracy of claims for reimbursement. 
The system would then be submitted ts the fetes* agency for review M the ttasa agency's review eetermined 
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that the proposed method conetituted an accurate internal control, no further action would be raquitad, and tha 
school food authority't own propotad intafnal contrail would tamain in effect. Kowavar. if tha Stata eoency 
coochidad that tha suggested system o( intamal controla waa inadaquata. tha achool tcM. eutherity would ba 
raquitad to modify tu procadutaa accordingly. In addition, if during tha courta of a CRE review or other 
oversight activity of tha achool food authority, it !■ determined that tha internal controla wara ineffective, tha 
•pacific, regulatory adit chack would raplaca their system until a futurn regularly scheduled CUE raviaw 
indicataa thara ara no maai count probtatna. 

Thia proposal would virtually sMrssts tha requirement for a specific adit chack for achool food authoritiaa with 
accurate mael counta and claima manured by the CUE review and replace it with a mora flexible procedure to 
allow theee achool food authoritiee to design and implement e eyatem thet ia atraamlined for their partJculer 
cvcumeteneee. However, art propoeal atao mainteine the nacaaaary apedfictty of an edit check for achool 
food euthontiee found to have meal counting and claiming violation! . Further h providee for Stata agency 
overnight of accountability procadutaa and a ready mecheniem. if needed, to lubettttrta e Fede'eKy -defined 
procedure to enaure accurate claima for reimburaement. The Depertment beSevea thet program integrity muat 
ba malntamed by requiring apecifie eritarie when review results indicate problems or failure of tha achool food 
authority-e ekemative ayatem. I210.l(a',(2)and (a)(3) woud be modified to reflect theee prepbeod changee. 

Tha Deportment ia especially intereated in receiving commanta on tf»a provieion. Comments™ ahoukf eddraee 
the flexibrSty tree propoaad provieion aftawe waH-managed achool food authoritiee and any implementation 
iaauae thle poaaa. In addition, the Department wouM ba intareeted in receiving alternative propria ale that 
would accompkah tha doeirsd balanoe between local flairbiHty and aound aceountao*rry. 

The trerd area that tha Department le addressing to reduce paperwork et the achool food authority level ia the 
requirement in »210.1S(b)(*)that dajtintt recorda be maintained to document the nonprofit atatua of the 
achool food aervice. Theee recorda are tho account* which any enterprioe needa to maintain in tha normal 
course of conducting busine*e (l.e.. receipt!, coat*, etc.). Therefore, since theee klnda of recorda are e 
necessary part of a achool food authority'a own accountability ayatem and. in marry caoea. are roquired by 
Stata lewa. the Depertment doea not coneider it neceaeery for the program teguiationa to mandate thie 
recordkeeping requitement. It ia important to empheeiie thet the achool food authority woukl eta have to be 
operated on a nonprofit beele. Thle propoeal ta orvy amending the requirement! for tjganitffllSon of 
nonprofitabiKty. Thia propoael would amend I210.14(c)and »210.15(bf to rmrude thle change. In tha event 
that a queetion or dispute ariaea in connection with whether e nonprofit achool food eervice haa been property 
operetta, the burden of proof ate) ba upon tha achool food authority te eemenetrew thet the school food 
aervice ie being operated en e Nonp r o fi t baeie. 

I.n«h of Meal Periods 

Aa noted above, many commentate exp r eeisd concern that children be given euftderrt time rn which to eet. 
particularly If larger portion sizes ere to be served. The Department atao recognbee the need to balance the 
time for academics with the time to receive and eet achool meele, aepecialy lunch. Although the Department 
haa no authority in tree aree, achool food aervice dWectors are strongly encouraged to work with other school 
officials to enaure thet adequate mael eervice times and facerttee are provided, Likewise, the Depertment wiH 
continue to work with DOCd le eatck euppert in me education community to enaure that educators and achool 
erJmHeuetora understand the import a nce of atudenta having adequate time io eet. 

To indicata its concern In thia aree. the Depertment ia proposing, in 1210.10*1. to recommend thet achool food 
authoritiee make every effort te provide adequate meal aervice ttmee end periods to enaure that atudenta can 
effectively partlcipeM In the echoe s juneh program. 

Chanoss <o th a School aVaakf~r Pronrsm Nutritional Raaatamemi 

m order to facilitate untform implementation, the Oepartmsnt is also proposing ta amend the rvjtritionel 
requirement* of tha Sa» to parasol the changes made to tha nutntionel reOAJtremerrts of the HSU. The currant 
Section 1220.1 would be redesignated ee I220.ee to retain tha rrrcairementa thet would be in effect urns 
imeremaMeoen of the updated nutrition Mender* en Jury 1 . 1IM. whoa 1220.* would contain atevreiene on 
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nutrition standards. NSMP end ANSMP for the SBP. 

The major differences tor me S8P are that lv /or calorie* are required and one-fourth of tha RDA ara to ba mat. 
A new guide would bo incorporeted into (220.8 to indicata tha nutrition standards required (or tha SBP. In 
addition, separata analyses tor SBP and NSIP would ba rawrad to maot tha different nutrition standards tor 
aach program. As previously drtcussad, a reimbursable meal under tha SSP will not ba required to conuin an 
entree. 

Effsctivo Dates 

As discussed earlier, this proposal requires school food authorities to serve meals through the use of NSMP or 
ANSMP and ba in compliance with updated nutrition standards by School Year 1 998-1 999 which begins on 
July 1 , 1 998. The Department believes this schedule provide* sufficient time to enable States to develop 
appropriate technical assistance and guidance materials, to aHow local food service staff to become familiar 
with tha updated requirements and to make appropriate changes in meals. There would be no mandate for 
school food authorities to implement tha required changes prior to July 1. 1998. In tha interest of promoting 
cMdren's lung-term health through diet, the Department encourages Stete agencies to work with school food 
euthoritias to implement as soon as possible and. in fact, aa discuseed eerlier, expects Stete agencies to 
approve ciane lor early implementation. The Department considers that early implementation will also provide 
both Stat* agencies and school food authorities with valuable experience before mandatory implementation. 

To encourage earty implementation, compliance activities described above will not teke effect before School 
Year 1 998-1 999. m the interim period, reviews and oversight activities that foeus on the food service portion 
of program operations wit provide excellent opportunities for technical aaaiatance and for State agencies to 
assess preparation for full implernentetion. All other changes in this rule, -eluding the paperwork reductions 
and atreamlinad edmWel iati on methods, coiaV be irnotsrwontad 90 day* after final publication of the final ruts. 

List ct Subject* 
7 CFR Part 210 

Children. Commodity School Program. Pood aaeiatance programs. Grants programs-social programs. National 
School Lunch Program, Nutrition, Rationing and recordkeeping requirements, Surplus agricultural 
commoditiee. 

7 CFR Part 220 

Children, Food assistance programs, Grant programs-social program*. Nutrition, Reporting and recordkeeping 
requirement*. School Braekfaat Program. 

PART 2 1 0 - NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

1. Tha authority citation far 7 CFR Part 210 is r aviaad to read a* foaows: 

AaaJetre r y ; 42 U.S.C. 1781-1 780, 1 779. 

2. In 210.2: 

a. the definition o« • Food camoonanf ie amended by adding tha words 'under 1210.10a' at tha and of 
the sentence; 

b. the definition ot ' fin al H a TTt ' ** amanMesj by "■■"■ri the were* 'under 1210.10a' at the and of the 

c. tha definition of ' Lunch' la ravioed: 

d. e new definition of ' Menu Hem * it edded: 

e. e new definition of 'Nutrient Standard Menu PlanriinriJAtaisled Nutrient Standard Menu Plannino' is 
added: 

f. tho definition of • fWmburaemanl * la amended by ooxftng the worde "or I210.10e.wrachtver ie 
epplicebl*,* after 'I210.10*:and 

g. e naw datnoan *' '<"*Hj VW ie tetded. 
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Tht rtvuKxi end additions reed M followt: 
1210.2 D*rmilio-a. 



Lunch means a maal which msets the nutnsnt and cslorie levels designated in 1210. 10of the school lunch 
pettsm for specified agt/grede groups a* designated in 1210. lOe. 

Menu item meant, under Nutrient Standard Menu Planning cr Aaaisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning, 
any single (cod or combineticn cf foods. All menu items or foods offered a* part of the reimbursable meal mey 
be considered as contributing towards meeting the nutrition stsndarda provided in 1210.101a). except tor thoaa 
foods that ere considered aa foods of minimal nutritional value as provided for in £21 0.1 1(a)(2) which are not 
offered es part of a menu it*m in a raimourxebte meal For the purposes of e reimburaeble lunch, e minimum of 
three menu items must be offered, one of which must be an entree (e combination of foods or a single food 
■tern that ie offered es the mein couree) and ore must be fluid milk. For the purposes of a reimbursable lunch, 
one of the selected menu items must be an entree. Under the offer versus serve option, three menu items 
mutt be offered and an entree and one other menu item must be selected. 



Nutrient Standard Menu Plannira/Astiated Nutrient Standard Menu Wennino means ,i way to develop meals 
which is beted on the analysis of nutrients which would reqiare school lunches, when averaged over s school 
week, to mee! specific levels for e set of key nutrients and calories rather than a specific set of food 
categories. Analysis of the menu items end 'oode shell be based on averages that wis 1 be weighted by 
production quentities at offered to the students. Such analysis Is normally done by e school or s school food 
euthority. However, for the purposee of Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Pfenning, menu planning and 
analysis ere completed by other entities and ehiH incorporate the production quantities needed to 
eccommodete the specific service requirements of e perticuter school cr school food authority. 



School week means the period of time used 
es the basis for determining nutrient levels of the menu end for conducting Nutrient Standard Menu Planning or 
Assisted Nutrient Stenderd Menu Fleming for lunches. The period shall be a minimum of three days and a 
maximum of ssven deys. Weeks in which school kmchee ere offered lees then three times shea be combined 
with either the previous or the corning week. 



3. In Section 210.4. paragraph (b)(3) introductory tsxtie amended by removing the words "I210.10(j)<1)of 
this pert* end adding in their piece the words *l210.10s(j)(1).* 

4. In Section 210.7: 

e. peregraph (c)lll(v) ia amended by removing the reference to '1210. 10(b) of this pert" and adding in ita 
place the wcde '1210.10(e) or 121 0.1 0a(b), whichever rs applicable,*: end 

b. paragraph (d) it amended by removing the reference to *l210.10(j)(1)of this pert* and adding in its 
place the reference *l210.10e<jrl1l.* 

5. In Section 210.* 

a. the third sentence of peregraph (e)(2) ie removed and raw paragraphs iel(2l(il and le)(2)(ii) era added et 
the end: 

b. Peregraph (al(3) ia revised: 

c. the first ttntence of paragraph (e)(4) it amended by removing the wordt "review process described in 
paragraph (a)(2) end (a)l3) of this section' end adding in their place the words "the internal controla ■ised by 
school! in accordance with peregraph <s)(2Mil or the dei-is review process used by schools in accordance with 
paragraphs Ia)l2)lii) and (a)(3)*: and 

d. the first sentence of peregraph lb)(2lli) it amended by removing tht reference to 'peregreph (e)(2)* end 
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•dang ,nt ,t. dace a reference to "paragraph 1.1(31- and by adding ai the and of the lont.nc. the words 'or 
the internal controli used by schools in accordance with paragraph ti!l|21(il," 

Tha ravmon and additions raadi aa follows: 

210.1 Claims for ntawmm. 



12) ^ School food authorif claims rgyaa Pf K ||| 

(il Any school food authority that wu found by it» moat recent adminittretivt raviaw conducted in 
accordance with 1210.18, to have no. raaal counting and claiming violations may: 

(AI d*v»K0 intamsl control procedure, that ansura acoete mtal counu. The school food authority shall 
submit fny .ntamal controls developed in accordanc* v,rth this paragraph to tha Stata agancy for approval and 
in tha oteanca of specific disapprove! from tha Suta agancy. ahaU implanvant such intamal controls. Tha stata 
agancy shall aatabiiah procaduraa to promptly notify school food suthoritiM of any modifications naadad to 
thair propoeed intarnal controls or of denial of unaccaptabia submissions. If tha Stata agancy disapproves tha 
propowd intamal controls of any school food authority, it rsaarvaa tha right to require tha school food 
authority to comply wrth tha provision of paragraph (alls.' of this taction: or 

(■I comply with tha reoj»r*ment» of paragraph lal (31 of thia taction, 
(ill Any school fcod authority that was idantlfiad m tha moat racam admini«tratJva review condoctad in 
accordanc* wrth 1210.18. or in any othar overiajht octivity. h having meat counting and claiming violations 
shad comply with tha requirements in paragraph l*M3> </. thia ucm. 

i3l Edit checks. 

(il Tha following procadura ahaH t» folowed for achool food authorities Identified in paragraph |al(2Kii) of 
this saction, by othar school food authorities at Stata agancy option, or, at thair own option, by achool food 
authorities identified in paragraph (aM2l(i): tha school food authority than compare aach school's dairy counts 
°, ■'2°' l***" 1 <^ c ' KjS •8*»t the product of tha number of children in that achool currently 

etigibla for free, reduced price and pale) lunchs*. respectively, times an attendance factor. 

(«! School food autnoritiec that are identified In subsequent administrative reviews conducted in accordance 
wrth 1210.18 aa not having meal counting and claiming violations and that are correctly complying with tha 

P*»9raph WW "■*» of**" of dewlooing internal controie in accordance with paragraph 
(a)(2)(il of thia aacticn. 

6. In 1210.9: 

a. paragraph lbl(5l ie amended by tiding tha words "or I210.10e. whichever ia applicable- et the and of 
tha paragraph: 

b. paragraph (c) Introductory text ie amended by removing the reference to "121 0.10(11(1) of thia part" and 
addmg in rta piece the reference 'I210.10*(JM1)- : and 

c. paragraph (c)(1[ ie a men d ed ay removing the reference to '1210.10' end adding In iu place the 
reference '1210.10*.' *^ 

7. Section 2 10.10 it redesignated h t:i 0.10*. 

t. A new aecswn llO.lCis saUtd tented aa f I 

I piBaWirtaJ tyMaMJat* 

I fa 

i »<*>» - , feed en me nveri 
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III provieion ol one-third of the Recommended Oietery Allowance! IHDA) ol protein, cilcium. iron, vmmm 
A and vitemm C to the ■pfXiuttXi jge groupe in accordance with the Minimum Nutrient Level* lor School 
Lunchea in pertgreph (ell4|(i) ol thie lection; . 

121 provieion ol the kinchtime energy ailowencea lor children b«ed on the lour ege groupe provided lor in 
the Minimum Nutrient Levele lor School Lunchee in perigreph lelMI ol thie eeclion; 

131 the eppliceble l99QOi*terY Guidelinee lo r Americene which HI: 

(i) eet e ventty ol leode; 

(iil limit totel let to 30 percent ol ctloriee: 

<«) limit e.tureted let to leee then 10 percent ol cetoiee: 

liv) chooee e diet low in choleeteroi 

(vl chooee e diet with plenty ol vegeteblee. Irute. etd grein producte: end 
Ivi) ute eelt end eodium in moderetkxi. 

(4) the lotowing meesuree ol compl'ence with the 1 990 Oietorv Guidelinee lor Amencene: 
li) e limit on the percent ol celoriee Irom totel let to 30 percent beeed on the ectuel number ol celonee 
ottered: 

Oil e limit on the percent ol celoriee Irom eeturated let to leee then 10 percent beeed on the ectuel number 
ol celoriee offered: 

Iii-) e reduction ol the levele ol eodium end cnoleeterol: end 
(M en iweeee in the level ol dietery trier. 

(b) Generel reouim mente tor echool lunchee. 

(1) In order to quehry lor reimbureement. hjnchee. ae ollered by participating echool.. eriad, at a minimum, 
meet the nutrition eunderde provided in per egret* le) ol thie eection when evereged over eech echool week. 
Except ee otherwiee provided herein, echool l»od euthontiee ehell mure that eufticient quentitiee menu Heme 
end loode era planned end produced to meet, et e minimum, the nutrition .tenderdt m paragraph le) ol true 
eection. 

<2) School lood euthoritie* ehell eruue thet eech lunch ie priced ee e unit end that kmchee ere plennew end 
produced on the baeie ol participation trende. with the objective ol providing one reimbuneble lunch per child 
per dey. Any exceae lunchee thet ere produced mey be ollered. but »haN nor. be claimed lor generel or epeciel 
ceeh eeeietence provided under 1210.4. 

Icl rteawemente lor meele eerved to intent, end very v r«»ip children Ibirth to 24 month* ol eg ej. Meele 
lor inlente Irom birth to 2 yean ol age ahea meet the requirement* in !210.10«<a). Ic), Idl and (hi. 

(d) finf-vf". "">"•"' ■* iM "° — 2 - Scho °" witn cH,i " n 2 wh0 P 4 ' ,ici 0 ,t • in *• (xogrem 

ahall eneure the! the nutrition etenderde «i paragraph la) ol thie eection ere met late/Pi ttttl. euch echoole heve 
the option ol either ueing the RDA end calorie levele for children egea 3-8 in the tefcee, Mtrff^UP 1 NWtM HYt ii 
Inr School Lunchee. In paragraph lel|4l|D o« thie eection. or developing eeperet* nutrient levele lor tree ege 
g-oup. The m«ho.Wogv <* e^verm.** euch kvele wi> be evefebl* in menu pternog guidance metanal 
provided by FNS. 

le) Beoukemente In r meet. Inr dettreo ton 3-1 7 ■ 

ID Generel . ki order to receive reimbureement. echool lood euthontiee ehe« eneure thet pertiopetlng 
echoole otter lunch** which meet the nutrition etenderde provided in paragraph (,] ol thie eection to children 

^m 7J^r,tiniH . The nutrient* ol reknbiMebt. lunchee ehell. a> ollered end *c evereged over eech echool 
week, meet the recxjirernenu in the table. Minimum Nutrient Lty.1. lor School Unthli, •> P«»g"Ph Ml*»l 
ol th» tection let ch»or.n e< »S. eppropriete ege group. 

13) fecorde. rroduction. mm end nutmionei eneryti* record, eherl be maintained by echoole to 
demeneuete thet lunchee meet, when evereged over each echool week, the nutrition etenderde provided in 
paregraph la) ol thie eection and the nutrient level, lor children ol eech ege group Inmate*. MQCUn 
Nutrient Level. I~ school lunchee In peraareph (.1(41(11 ol thie eection. 

(4) Specific nutrient level, lor childr.n enee 3-17. 

G) School, thet ere able to oiler meele te children bued on nutnent levele reflecting one ol the ton ege 
levele in the table below theufd do te. School, thet cannot orler meele to children on the baeie ol the ege 
levele in the UWe kotow ehet. under Nutrient Standard Menu Planning or Aaeieted Nutrient Standard Menu 
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n«mog, adjust the established levtfe foftowing guidance provided by FNS, of, if only on* age ia outside ttta 
established level, mc tha levels providad in the UMt tor tha majority of cMfdran. For exempts, a school haa 
grades ona through fiva, but if aoma first graders ara si*, tha levsis for Oroup II would ba uaad as tha majority 
of students ara m this age group. Schools thai ensure that lunches ara offeree! with tha oajactiva of providing 
tha par lunch mMmuma for aach aga laval aa specified in tha foftewing table: 



MINIMUM NUTRIENT LEVELS FOB SCHOOL LUNCHES 



NUTRIENTS 
AND ENERGY 
ALLOWANCES 


GROUP 1 
AGES 3*6 
YEARS 


CROUCH 
AGES 7-10 
YEARS 


group m 

AGES 11*13 
YEARS 


GROUP IV 
AGES 14-1 7 
YEARS 


ENERGY 
ALLOWANCE/CALORIES 


Sit 


M7 


7(3 


846 


TOTAL FAT (m • evcm or ten** 
-MM tm4 •narav) 


Last than or 
equal to 30% 
of actual 
Calories offered 


Less than or 
equal to 30% 
of actual 
Calories offered 


Less than or 
equal to 30% 
of actual 
Calories offered 


Lass than or 
equal to 30% 
of actual 
Calories 
offered 


TOTAL SATURATED FAT M • 
ewc-M *> acmd wt*t less •rarer! 


Leas than 10% 
of actual 
Calories offered 


Less than 10% 
of actual 
Calories offered 


Leea than 10% 
of actual 
Calories offered 


Leea then 10% 
of actual 
Celorlea 
offered 


ROA FOR PROTEIN (gl 


7.3 


0.3 


1S.0 


16.7 


ROA FOR CALCIUM (mgl 


2*7 


267 


400 


400 


ROA FOR IRON 
Img) 


3.3 


3.3 


4.6 


4.5 


ROA FOR VITAMIN A (RE) 


158 


233 


300 


300 


ROA FOR VITAMIN C (mgl 


14.6 


16.0 


16.7 


19.2 



(81 A reimbursable lunch theft Include a minimum of three menu Heme aa denned In 1210.2; ona menu Hem 
shad be an entree and ona she* be fluid m* aa a beverage. An entree may be a combination of foods or a 
singls food Hem that is offered aa tha mern course. Al menu hems or foods offered as part of the reimbursable 
msnl mey be considered as contributing towards meeting the nutrition standards In paragraph (al of this 
ssction, incept, for those foods that are considered foods of minimal nutritional value as provided for In 
1210.1 1(el(2l which are not offered aa part of e menu Hem In e reimbursable meat. Reimbursable lunches, as 
offered, shall meet the established nutrition standards in paragraph (a) of tree section when ever seed over e 
school week. 

CI Milk afflgetflia for rhj-d/t- mi j If Schools she! comply with the requirements for the offering 
milk aa provided for in j2t0.10e<dK1l. 

(gl Offer Haiti itm- Each participating school shaft offer its students et least three menu Hems aa 
required by paragraph |a|(4im of thle taction. Under offer versus serve, senior high students ere required to 
take at least two of the three menu items offered; one menu Hem selected must be an entree. At the 
discretion of the school food euthority, students befow the senior high level may also participate in offer versus 
ssrve. The price of s reimbursable lunch shaft not be effected if e student decfcios s menu Hem or eccepts 
smeller portions. Slete educational agencies shaft define "senior high." 

(hi Chores.. To provide vsristy end to encourege coneumption and partjdoertien. schools should, whenever 
possible, offer e selection of menu Heme, foods end types of m* from which chMren mey mess choices. 
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When i ichool offers • selection o( more than one type o( lunch or when it offers i variety ol menu itiml. 
foods end milk foe choice as a reimbursable lunch, the ichool ihall offer all children the same selection 
regardlase ol whether the children ate eligible lor free or reduced price lunches or pay the school food 
authonty's designated lull pice. The school may establish different unit prices for eech type of lunch ottered 
provided that the benefits made available to children eligible for free or reduced price lunches ere not affected. 

lil Lufn:. period . At or ebout mid-day schools shell offer lunches which meet the requirements of tine 
section di»ing e penod designeted as the lunch period by the school food authority. Such lunch periods shall 
occur between 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m.. unless otherwise exempted by FNS. With stete approval, schools 
thet serve children t '5 years old ere encouraged to divide the service of the meel into two distinct service 
periods. Such schools mey divide the quentitiee eod/o( menu itema or fooda offered between theae service 
periods in any combination thet they choose. Schools are alao encouraged to provide en adequate number of 
lunch penoda of sufficient longth to ensure thet eli itudenta have an opportunity to be served end have ample 
time to coneume their meale. 

(j| Exceptions . Lurches claimed for reimbursement shell meet the school lunch requirements specified in 
this section. Howevt,. lunches offered which accommodate the exceptions end variations authorized under 
i210.10a(ilare also reimbursebie. 

(kl Nutrient Standard Menu Plan n! , for children eoe 2-17 . In order to essufs thet school lunches meet the 
nutrition standards provided in p* /eph (el of this section, nutrient analysis shall be conducted on all menu 
items or foods offered es pert of the reimbursable meal, except for those foods thet era considered as foods of 
minimal nutritional value as provided tor in 121C.1 1(e)(2) which era not offered aa part of a menu item in e 
reimbursable meal. Such analysis shall be over the course of eech school week. The school food authonty 
Shan either independently conduct Nutrient Standard Menu Pfenning or ehail request thet the State agency 
allow Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Plwning. 

Ill The National Nutrient nstabeia end software specification!. 

lil Nutrient analysis Shan be based on information provided m the National Nutrient Database tor Child 
Nutntion Programs. This databaee shall be incorporated into soltwara used to conduct nutrient enelysis. Upon 
request. FNS will provide information about the database to software companies thet wish to develop school 
food service software i/sieme. 

(ii) Any sottwsre used to conduct nutrient analysis shell ba evaluated by FNS and. aa submitted, been 
determined to meet the minimum requirements established by FNS. However, such review does not constitute 
endorsement by FNS or USDA. Such software shall provide the cepebility to perform all functions required alter 
the balk dele hes been entered including calculation of weighted averages as required by lkl(2l of this section 

12) Determination of weighted eveiaall . 

Ii) Menu Heme end foods ottered at pen of e reimbursable meal shell be enatyzed besed on portion sizes 
and protected serving amounts end she* be weighted based on their proportionate contribution to the meels. 
Therefore, menu items or foods more frequently selected will contribute more nutrients than menu Hems or 
foods which ere leee frequently • elected. Such weighting shall ba done in accordance with guidance issued by 
FNS ee well ea that provided by the aottware used. 

(ill An analysis ol an menu Hems and foods ottered m the menu over eech school week shall be computed 
lor celeries end for eech of the foiowng nutrients: protein: vitamin A; vitamin C; iron: calcium: total let; 
seturated tet: end sodium. The analysis shell alao include the dietary components ol cholesterol end dietary 
fiber 

O) Competing average dairy levels . Once the appropriate procedures of paragraph lk)(2) ol this section 
neve been completed, the results shall be compared to the appropriate age group level lor eech nutrient end 
for calories in the table. Minimum Nutrient Levels for School lunch, in paragraph felHIfi) ol this section. In 
addition, comparisons ehe» ba made to the nutrition atenderde provided in paragraph (a) of this section in order 
to determine the degree of conformity. 

141 A diustmentl bated on students' selections . 
The results obtained under peregteph lk)(2) of thie section shall be used to adjust future menu cyclee to 
accurately reflect production and atudent selections. Menus mey require further analysis and comparison, 
depending on the reeulu obtamed in paragraph |k)(3) ol this ssction when production end selection patterns 
change. The achool food authority mey need to consider modifications to ".he menu Hems end foods offered 
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based on student selections is well as modificstions to redoes and other specificotions to ensure that the 
nutrition standard! provided in osrsgreph lal ol this section are met. 

(51 Standardized recipes. Under Nutrient Standard Menu Planning, standardized recipes shaft be developed 
snd followed. A standardised recipe ia one that was tasted to provide an established yjavj and quantity 
through the ute ol ingredients that remain content hi both maaaurement and preperstion methode. 
USDA/FNS standardized recipes are included in the National Nutrient Database lor the ChrkJ Nutrition 
Progrsms. In addition, local standardized recipes used by school food authorities shad be analyzed (or their 
calories, nutrients end dietary components and added to the local database by that school load authority in 
accordance with paragraph (k)dlliil ol this section. 

(SI Processed logft. Unlets already included in the National Nutrient Detebese, the calorie amounts, 
nutnents and dietary components, in accordance with paragraph (kll3l o( We Motion, ol purchased processed 
(oods end menu items used by the school food authority she* be obtained by the school food authority or state 
agency and incorporated into the database at the local level In accordance with FNS guidance. 

17! SutiiituiiS^t' 11 the need for serving a substitute food(s) or menu itemfs! occur* st leeet two weeks 
prior to ssrving if* planned menu, the revised menu shall be reanalyzed beaed on the chengee. K the need lor 
serving e substitute foodlfl or menu itemlsl occurs two weeks or less prior to serving the planned menu, no 
•eenely required. However, to the extent possible, substitutions should be made using similar foods. 

(II Assisted Nut rient Standard Menu Plannino . 

111 For achool toed authoritiee without the capability to conduct Nutrient Standard Menu Planning, as 
provided m paragraph ft) of thia section, menu cycles developed by other sourcee may be used. Such source, 
mey include but are not limited to the State agency, other school food autrsorrtiee, consultants, or food service 
menagament companies. 

121 Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Piers*) she* esteMsh menu cycle* that have been developed In 
accordance with paragraphs (kill) through ft)(6) of this section at wel m local food preference* end local 
lood service operetiont. These menu cycles she* Incorporate the nutrition standards kt paragraph (el end the 
Minimum Nutrient Levels for School Lunches In paragraph <e)(4l(il of this section. In addition to the menu 
cycle, recipsa. food product tpecilicatione snd preparation techniques Shan eieo be developed end provided by 
the entity furnishing Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Plennlcg to ensure that the menu items end foods 
offered conform to the nutrient analysis determinations of the menu cycle. 

131 II e school lood authority requests Assisted Nutrient Standard Mrtnu Planning, the State agency shea 
determine if it Is warranted. At the inception of any approved use of Assisted Nutrient standard Menu 
Planning, the Stete agency she) approve the initial menu cycle, recipe*, and other apedficatlons to determine 
that all required elements for correct nutrient analysis are incorporated. The State agency aha*, aleo, upon 
request, provide assistance with Implementation of the chosen system. 

Ml After initial eervice under the Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planting menu cycle, the nutrient 
enalysia shaH be reoseeeeed In accordance with paragraph ftlUI of tree section and approprlete adjustments 
mad*. 

(SI Under Assisted Nutrient Standard M*tu Planning, the school food authority retains hnel TssprreHd.ii 
for ensuring that el nutrition standard* tctjcettnad In paragraph (el erf tree section ere met. 

Complitrice with the nutrition standard. H the anrjrvslt conducted In accordance with paragraphs ft) 
or (II ol thie section shows that the menu* ottered are not meeting the nutrition standards In paragraph la) of 
this section, actions. Including technical assistance and training, she*, be taken by the Stete agency, school 
lood euthority. or school, a* aasxepriete, to ensure that the lunch** ottered t* children cemery with the 
nutrition standard* oet***ehe*< by paregraph (el of trie section. 

(nl rf'iWan flrKtaiHfl School food authorities ere encouraged to make Monnmon (Valletta indiceting 
efforts to meet the nutrition standard* In paragraph la) e< this section, such a* puMMalntj the raouka •* the 
nutrient analysts of the school nee* menu cycts. 

(ol Supplement,!! (gpd,. Eligible schools operating efter school care programs may be reimbursed lor one 
meat supplement ollered to an eligible chM lee defined in 1210.2) per day. Meal supplement, she* conform to 
the provieione set forth in 12)0. 10Xj) 

W tTllajrrrllttltJiin at the nitritkn etMdard. jrjtj Nutrient Starved Menu faMUl A uilM "•«■ *-1» 
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SI"*"" Mcnu "°""^ oH y.„ . 998.99 school lood .uthomies sh.ll .mum llui lunch., ottered to chldran 

|,| No later than School Year 1998 199. ««*» ,000 d ^ ,„ p „ w ,ph I.) o( In,, 

ages 2 «nd abov. by p«rticip»ung ichool. mm th. nutrition «nnu« u . v 

" ctl0n - , u e,>.„iv. i99R-aa fchooifood .uthoritte. .h.ll .mgr. Bat Niitiient Sund.rd 

121 Further, no Uter th«n School Y« 1 99B-99. * c ™*""™° ' ™" ta it t0 lunchae offered 

„, nu tat. or AMist.d Nutrient St.nd«d MMl tang. wNW eppl.cbl., appMO 
by pirticiPiting school*. ■__,__.„, . nv w .11 0 f th* peovitiorw ol ihi# 

* ,31 School7.nd/o, .choo, food .uthorit*. may " ° th ,» Station,. St.t. 

section be.or. School V.., 1 998-99 *'^™*<°£ * .""^S St.nd.,d Menu Mining « 
.,«nc,.. .h.11 .».lu..o the ability ol Khool ^ » "Xng^nd fc*t.t. initial impfcm.nt.tion. 

A..U,.d Nutn.nl St.ndard Menu "™£^££%E1S 5 .210.19,...- Wta. to comply w„h 
How.v.r. .chool lood .uthorit,.. .h.11 not be <°. " £° Nutri ,„, g,.^^ Planning or 

th. nutrition .t.nd.rd, «t.W..h«J by par.,. W») '*« N ^ „, „, w , „ clk)n School 
A„„»d Nutnen, S,.nd.rd M^u tan, or 

Y..r 1998-99. In edition, .chool lood '^^71998-99.1^1 be .umpt Iron. «210.18(gl(2l 

Assisted Nuln.nl S.cnd.rd Menu tans pr* to School Year 

until required ,mpl.m«nt.t.on in School Yaer ,s38 ""- standard M.nu Planning or A.si.ted Nutrient 

St.,. .».nci.. .h.,1 "™<<* ■^•J™"^ Such 
St.ndard M.nu tang ., the .chool <0*««™* 3',.^c. V determine if ma.l. claimed for 

monitoring .he* include th. St.t. agency ^J"" 1 ° f FNS m« review St.,. agency 

,.imbur..m.nt comem th. .ppropn.t. numb« ^ndtVP. * r . v „ w conducted during 

,v.lu.lion enter,, and monitoring procedure. X pert ot any manegemen 
th. impl.ment.tion period. 

,5, Beginning with School ^ (ood Jutho ,iti.. with the nutrition .tanderd. in l« 

Stat, .genci.. .h.ll monitor complLnc. by .cho« two am 
o, , N . .action in accordant, with th. ..cerement, ol 1210.191.1. 

9. m th. mwly r.de.igneled 1210.10.: 

.. th. ml. i. revised end . ^.^p,^ undv -Food Component, .nd 

b. tha tabl. .n paragraph Ic) is «mend.d by reviling the m,i« oe. v 
Food Item.". 

Th. revision, r.ad •• follow.: 

2,0,0. Lunch component, and *~«- <« - — <""« *"»~ W ^ ** 

supplement*. 

jutimmum 'Huirfd lunch omntifHI. * 
SCHOOL i i'iur-H PATTFRN-ftH LUNCH MINIMUMS 



Food ComoonanM and Food Kama 



Milk <aa a bev«^»el: Fluid whole milk and IKid 
unllavor«l lowlat milk mut be o«»r«i; (Flevored 
tlud milk, .kirn mi* or buttermilk oouonel) 



,0. m 210 l4.paragraph (cl ia revi.ed to r.ad a. loHow. 
1210.14 Be.oure. management 



ZZZXU a J Jv« wtrnTbe^C^ .'hoc, ,«d ^hc^y - prov^ , ^ «- »- 
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tht« atction. 



tl. In 210.15: 

•. Piftsrlph (b)(2) il rtviMd; 

b. Paragraph (bit 3) i» amanded by removinn tha rafaranea to • 5 1 n i nihi ^ — . J 
P..C. «ha w <Kd. ■«,0., M » KI0.1 0 . ( bn^r^°,^?.' 1 < ^ b, °' — P-f — •» I- 

c Par.jr.ph MM. i. WIMd and pvaflr.pt, | MW , „ ^.ign.,^ „ ,b)Ml. 
Tht raviaion raada u foKowa: 
f210.1t fUpotting and taconftaapkig. 

Ibl Racordfcaan lno tumm^Y • • • 

>nd "*™* "wanwoidi 2 1 -day cycta manu - whanavar thay appaar; 

b. tha lint aantanca of paragraph (c)(3) to ravtoad to iud u (oKow.: 

(c) • • • 

in .210.100, 21<M0i ^Nr^T i, a^a^E^ ^ "** ^•"•Wrn.nu ium MM 

" " n,cr " v * * •«*«*'•. « do not oOwwu. ntu tha raqui'amar.ta 0 ( tha contract. • 



13. In 210.18: 



y.«- and addin. !nTp^^l^" * ~ n ° W19 *"«^'-5^th.p hfM . -. VKV 5 

puc c . irm -i 1 ? - —** * ^ - •*■ * - — ^c... 
J^r^i r,^^"^'' — ^ — « 

Jr^a'Sl?? * ""^ *• * "« add* ., ta puc . 



14. h 210.19: 



^pzzsz^z? wt,) - —■'-» «* w m «v-y. «, . 

b. nawry radatiflnatad paragraph (•1(21 to ravtoad; 

c. th. I..t untm. i in , nawry ndttloMM Paroflraph (.1(3) i> raviaad; 

t. tha MC«W ■««, « par.0..,*, (cl hmtucwty tart « r^toW; 
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f. a new ssntsncs it sdded at the and of paragraph (c)(1); 

g. tha rafa<anc« to '1210.10' W< paragraph <c)«)(i) it removed and a reference to " 12 10.10a" la added in 
its placa: and 

h. a naw paragraph (c)iei(iiil ii addad. 

Tha additions and ravisiona raad aa foftows: 

210.19 Additional raiponaibiStjas. 

lal Ganaral Program manaoamant . • • • 

(1 1 Compliance with nutrition atandarda. At a minimum, beginning with School Year 1 998*99. school food 
authorities shall maat tha nutrition atandarda aslablishad in 1210. 10(a) for reimourtsbte maals. 

(1) beginning with School Yaar 1 991-99, Stata aganciat ahall avaluata compeer** with tha cstsbfished 
nutrition standards ovar a schcoi week. At a minimum, that* evaluation* thell ba conductad onca every 6 
yaar* and may ba conductad at tha jama time a school food authority is scheduled for an adminietrative raviaw 
in accordance with 1210.18. State agencies may also conduct these evaluations in conjunction with technical 
assistance visits, other reviews, or separately. The Stete agency shall assess the nutrient analysis for tha last 
completed school week to determine if the school food authority is applying tha methodology provided in 
I210.10(k)or (I), es appropriate. Pert of this assessment sheM be an independent review of menus and 
production records to determine if they correspond to the analysis conductad by tha school food authority and 
if the menu, as ottered, ovar a school week, corresponds to the nutrition atandarda set forth In 1210.10(e). 

(ii) If the menu for the school week fee* to roast any of the nutrition atandarda sst forth in !210.10(s),the 
tchoo: food euthority shall develop, with tha assistance and concurrence of the Stats agency, a corrective 
action plan designed to rectify those deficiencies. The State agency shall monitor the school food suthority's 
sucution of the plan to ensure that the terms of the corrective action plan are mat. 

(iii) If a' school food authority feila to meet the terms of tha corrective action plan, the State agency shea 
determine if the school food authority is working towards compliance in good faith and. If so, may renegotiate 
the corrective action plan, if warranted. However, if the school food euthority ha* not been acting In good 
faith to meet the terms of tha corrective action plan and ra fuses to renegotiate the plen, the Stete agency shell 
determine if e disallowance of reimbursement fund* as authoriud under paragraph (c) of this section la 
warranted. 

(2) Assursnce of compliance for finances . Esch State agency shell ensure that school food authorities 
comply with tha requirements to account for el ravenues end expenditure* of their nonprofit school food 
service. School food authorities shall meet tha raouirements for the eflowebiSty of nonprofit school food 
service expenditures in eccordence with this pert end, as applicable, 7 CFR Pert 3016. The Stete agency shall 
ensure compliance with the requirement* to Kmrt net cash resources snd shall provide for approve! of net cssh 
resources in excess of three months' average axpandrtures. Each Stata agency shall monitor, through rsvisw 
or audit or by other means, tha net cash resource* of the nonprofit school food service Ir. each school food 
suthority participetlng in the Program. In tha event that net cash resource* exceed 3 months' everege 
expenditures for tha school food authority** nonprofit school food service er such other amouvt ae may be 
approved in eccordence with thle paragraph, the State agency may require the school food euthority to reduce 
the price children ere charged for lunches, improve food quaitv or lake other action Assigned to Improve the 
nonprofit school food service, ki the absence *f sny such action, the Stete agency thai make ac*uatonenu in 
the rate of reimbursement under the Program, 

(3) improved management prectJcee . • • * If e substantial number of children who routinely end over a 
period of time do not fevorabty accept a pertlcular menu Kern: return food* or choose lee* then a* food 
items/components or foods «nd menu Items se authorized under l210.10(*H4Hfflor 1210.1 OAte), poor 
acceptance of certain menus may he Mteated. 



(c) Fiicsl action . • • • Stata agencies sheH take fiscal action against school food authorities for Claims 
for Reimbursement that sre not properly payable under this part including, if warranted, the dieaeowence of 
funds for failure to take rnrrectiv* action in eccordence with paragraph (e)(1) of this section, * * * 

(1 1 Definition . • • • Fiscal action also include* etselewence of funds for failure te take corrective action 
In eccordence with paragraph <*X1I *4 this section. 
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(61 Exceptions. • • • 

Sii whan any raviaw of audit ravaals that • school food suthority's fsilure to nui tha nutrition slsndsrds 
of 121 0.10 ii unintKitional <nd tha school food authority i> mMting lr« riquwninti o< • corracliva plan 
davalopad and agrtad to undar paragraph (aldXii) of tha suction. 

15. In Appendix A, AltwnaM Foods for Mailt: Enrichad Macaroni Products with Fortifiad Protain, ths first 
santanca of paragraph Hal ii amandad by ramoving tha rafaranca to "1210. 10" and adding in ita placa a 
rtfaranca to '1210.10a.' 

18. In Appandix A, Alwmata Poodi for Mails: Chaasa AKamata Products. 

a. introductory paragraph 1 is amandad by removing tha rafaranca to '1210.10' and adding in its placa a 
rafaranca to "1210.10a" and 

b. paragraph lid) is amandad by ramoving tha rafaranca to '1210.10' and adding in Ha placa a rafaranca 
to "1210.10a." 

1 7. In Appandix A, AKamata Foods for Masts; Vsgatad* Protain Products: 

a. Introductory paragraph 1 it amandad by ramoving tha rafaranca to • 1210.10" and adding in its placa a 
rafaranca to '1210.10a': 

b. tha sacond santanca of paragraph ltd) is amandad by ramoving tha rafaranca to '1210.10' and adding 
in He placa a rafaranca to ' 1 21 0.1 0a" ; 

c. tha first aantanca of paragraph 1(a) is amandad by ramoving tha rafaranca to "1210.10" and adding in 
its placa a rafaranca to "1210.10a": and 

d. tha first tsntanca of paragraph 3 is amandad by ramoving tha rafaranca t» "1210.10" and adding in it* 
placa a rafaranca to "1210.10a." 

IS. In Appandix C, Chid Nutrition UbaSing Program: 

a. paragraph 2(a) la amandad by ramoving tha rafaranca to "1210.10" and addtng In its placa a rafaranca 
to "1210.10a"; 

b. tha first ssntanca of paragraph 3(c)(2) is amandad by ramoving tha rafaranc* to "1210.10" and adding 
in its placa a rafaranca to "1210.10a" and by ramoving tha rafaranca to '1220.8'and adding in its placa a 
rafaranca to "1 220.1a"; and 

c. tha tscond tsntanca of paragraph (it amandad by ramoving tha rsfaranca to "1210.10" and adding m 
its placa a rafaranca to "1 210.10a' and by ramoving tha rafaranca to "1220.1" and adding in ita placa a 
rafaranca to *i220.ta* 

PART 220 - SCHOOL SftEAKFAST PROGRAM 



1 . Tha authority citation la raviaad to read a foaows: 

y:42U.S.C. 1773, 177», 



2. In 220.2: 

a. paragraph ft) to amandad ky adring tha words "or 
I220.ii, wNchavar la apslcabla,' altar tha rafaranca to "1220.1:" 

c. paragraph Im), pnvieuaty raaarvad, is addad; 

d. a raw paragraph lp-11 la addad: 

a. paragraph W la a m a n dad ay adding tha words "or 
.220.8a, w ttc h avc la iss I: ibIi." aftarttta rafvanc* ta ■|220.(";araJ 
I. a o*w pa ra g ra ph (wl I la addad. 
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m«al miv be considered » contributing towirdi meeting th« nutrition standards provided in S21C.8fb). fxceoj 
for those foods that are considered foodt ol mmimel nutntional value <• provided for in 1220.2(H) which 
•t< not offered as part of • menu item in a reimbursable mul. For the porpoiet of • reimbursable maal. a 
minimum of three menu itema mujt ba offered, Of* of which muat be an entree (a combination of food* or a 
single food item that ie offered ae the main coma) and one muat ba fluid mi*. 



(p-1 1 Nutrient Standard Menu Planning/Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning mean* e way to develop 
meefe baaad on the analysis of nutnanta which would require school breakfaata. whan averaged over e achool 
weak, to meet ipecific levela fo> a sat of key nutnenta and calorie* rather than a apecitic aet of food 
catesoriee. Analvaia of the menu itema and foode shell ba baaed on average* that will ba weighted by 
production quentitiee as offered to the atudema. Such *nely»ie is normally done by e school or a school food 
authority. However, for the purposes of Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning, menu planning and 
analysis is completed by other entities and shall incorporate the production quantities needed to accommodate 
the specific service requirements of e particular school or school food authority. 



(w-1 1 School week mesne the period of time used as the basis for determining nutrient levels of the menu 
and for conducting Nutrient Standard Menu Planning or Aseisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning for 
breakfasts. The period week ahall ba a mirsmum of three days and a mexknum of seven daye. Weeks in 
which breakfaata are offered less than Uvea times she! ba combined with either the previous or the coming 
week. 



3. m 220.7. paragraph lal(2l la emended by adring the words "or I220.8e. whichever ie applicable, - after the 
refaror.es to * 1220.1*. 

4. Section 220.8 is redesignated as 220.De and a new section 220.8 is added to reed ss follows: 

1220.* NutrrrJon ■ tender da for breakfast and nenu planning ayateme. 

( a ) preekfsets tor very vouno children . Meals for infanta and very young children (ages birth to 24 months! 
who era participate in the Program she! meet the requirements in I220.(elel. (bl and tel. 

lb) Nutrition standarda for btssHam for children age 2 end over . School food authorities shslt ensure that 
participating schools provide nutritious end w el-balanced breekfaata to children age 2 end over baaad on the 
nutrition etendards provided In thla section. For the purposee of trie section, the nutrition standarda are: 

(II provision of one-fourth of the Recommended Dietary Allowance* (ADA) of protein, calcium, iron, vitamin 
A and vitamin C to the epphcaUe age grouse in acc o rdan ce with the MeTirari Nutlitfrl LtvVt. (gf SttHHj 
BraeUaats in paragraph (e)(1) of this section: 

(2) provision of the breekfest energy atowancee for children in accordance with the age group* in the 



(3) (he aopticeoio 1»tt>uiotjrv QuHo«nea for Americana which are: 
fi) aet a variety of foods; 

Oil limit total fat to 30 percent of catenae; 

Ml emit asturatad fat to leaa than 1 0 percent ef celoriee; 

dvl choose e diet low In choteeteroi 

(v) choose e ctet with plenty of \regttaeiee. fruits, snd grain products; and 

(vi) uee salt and sodkxn in moderation. 

(4) the following meesures 0< compliance with the 1 990 Dietary Guidelines for Amtricmt: 

(i) e emit en the percent ef calorie* from total fat to 30 percent besed on the actual number of calories 
offered; 

(ii) a limit on the percent of calorie* from ssturittd fet to less than 10 percent based on the actual number 
ef calorie* offered; 

Ceil • reduction of the levels of sodium end cholesterol: and 
Ov) an increase In the revel el denary fiber. 
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(cl Q«"t'»' raouiramanti for .{h op! braatlaitl for childf.n 

(Dm offer to clarify tor wmbuufmi. braakfaat.. ., offarad by partidpaOng .chooto Jhrf tt . 
mnmutn. mw tha nutrition ittndmtt in paragraph lb) of that ttction whan mngtil ovtf Men .chool ww*. 

(21 School food autnoritiaa anal omurt that aach btukfMt i. pric*d m . unit Exam aa otfwwiM 
S!!^ ' Ch<X>< ' ood * uth « n ' ti ~ •"•« *•»<« <h« »uffi*»n« quantitja. of manu it«m< and food. ara 

P««n«Kl and producad to that braakfaat. mw, ., . minimum, th. nutrition • tinted. M paragraph lb) of th* 

(31 School food authoritm thtM ran that brHfct.iu am ptarnad and pcoducad on tha baaia of 
M"icipation , trartd.. with tha ototactiv. ol providing ona raimbunuWa braakfaat p.* chad par day. Any , m 
br.ak(..u that ... product rwy b. oft.™., but ah* not ft. claims for rrtmbunw^n, W,2aM. 

..Jf tS'"'^ 1 ' y t, "'' f "'» t"»tfrtn ica JLjaLffiiE- InoroVtonKarvar^mbunwmwt.achool 
food author,*., .naura tha, pMicipating .choc* provirj. br.akfa... , 0 chj*™ ^, ,wolndT.r in 
accordanca with th. nutrition aundarda in paragraph tb) of thia .action 

(t I Tha nutrient, ol braakfaat. .hi, wf»n avaracpd „« 1K h .chool waak. mM th. r«*ir«n««. in th. 
t^Baajarii Ntfn,nt tm'l jg Srhftol Br t ,n,,,,, in p^ac/aon laid I of thi. Motion forlr^Tol aacT 

h..i?!J! r . 0d ' JC, i? n, jr* nU * nd rumm> "Mf* 0. maintain* by acnoola to damon.tr.ta that 

braakfaau a. i offarad maat th. nutrition .tandarda provide in paragraph lb) of th* MctJon and th. nutri«« 

1.M* I oTJ^tTS *" * *" '**• M W^ W NvWtnt Ijraii for School rV..k.^a fc, 

131 JfSf".^!" Child "" 2 wh0 in th. program .hall araura that tha nutrition ,tand.rda in 

paragraph (b) of th.. ..ction ara mat »«c.ol that, .uch .chool. hava tha option of aitfur ualng tha ROA and 

, Chi " i '1!SL 3 "* i0 ** U>ria)Vm "" tr * m "* S*"* eatHua in p~.gr.ph 

(.1(1) of th. .action or dtvriopmg wparata raquiramanta for thi. aga group. Tha rr*tf»doteay for d.WmMng 
•uch laval. win ba .vailaWa in manu planning guidanca matarial provirjad by FHS. 

(.1 R.ouiraman n for m.al. for childran aoa. 3.17 . 

II I Schools that ara .w. to offar maait to chMran baaad on nutriam lav*fa raftacting ona of tha four ag. 

,1. V^L.)"*' b *' 0w ,houW °° '"■ Schoota xh " c,noot 0 " , ' ™« , » <0 on tha baai. of aga laval. m 

th. tibia below .ns9. unoar Nutriant Standard Mn. Planning or Aa.iatad Nutriam Standard Manu Planning 
ad|uat th. a.tatxi.had D«al. following gudanc. by FNS or. if only ona aga ia ouufd. th. ..tabK^ad Ky^'u,, 
tha lava! prov,d«d for tha majority of chMran. School, .hall anaur. that braakfaata ara offarad with tha 
obtactiva of provKlmg th. tw braakfaat mWrnuma for aach ag* taval a. KHKirnd in th. following tatM: 

MINIMUM NUTRIENT LEVELS FOR SCHOOL BREAKFASTS 



NUTRIENTS 
AND ENERGY ALLOWANCES 


GROUP- 1 
AGES 3-fl 
YEARS 


GROUP II 
AGES 7-10 
YEARS 


GROUP * 

Ada 11-13 
YEARS 


GROUP rv 
AGES 14-17 
YEARS 


ENERGY ALLOWANCES/ 
CALORIES 


411 


too 


SH 


«2C 


TOTAL FAT la a Km m 
actual total t«*4 anarfrl 


U*. than or 
agual to 30X 
of actuct 
Caloria. 
offarad 


La., than or 
aojual to 30% 
of actual 
Caloriaa offarad 


Lm. than or 
aqu^ to 20« of 
actual Caloriaa 
offarad 


Lata than or 
•ouaf to 30% of 
actual Caloriaa 
offarad 


TOTAL SATURATED FAT u. 
a parca* ar actual tatar loa. 


Lata than 
10% of actual 
Caloriaa 
olfarad 


Lata than <0% 
of actual 
CaJorta. offarad 


Lata than 1 0% 
of actual Calorwt 
olfarad 


La., than or 
actual to 10% of 
actual Caloria. 
offarad 


ROA FOR PROTEIN (gl 


S.50 


7 00 


11.2S 


12.50 
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NUTRIENTS 
ANO ENERGY ALLOWANCES 


oaoup 1 

AGES 3-6 
YEARS 


GROUP II 
AGES 7-10 
YEARS 


GROUP III 
AGES 11-13 
YEARS 


GROUP IV 
AGES 14-17 
YEARS 


ROA FOR CALCIUM tmol 


200 


200 


300 


300 


ROA FOR IRON <mgl 


2.5 


2.5 


3.4 


3.4 


ROA FOR VITAMIN A IRE) 


119 


175 


225 


225 


ROA FOR VITAMIN C (mgl 


11 00 


11.25 


12.50 


14.40 



(2) A reimbursebie breekfest thill include a minimum of three menu ileme ta delined in I220.21m1.ona of 
which shell ba fluid milk «a a beverege. offarad on caraai. or a combination of both. Aa" manu itama or fooda 
offatad aa part of tha reimbursebie maal may ba considered aa contributing towards meeting tha nutrition 
standards, axcapt lor thoaa fooda that ere conaidarad fooda of Minimal nutritional valua « providad lor in 
1210 2C'1!whKh ata not offarad aa part of a manu itam in a raimburaabla maal. Breekfests. aa offarad. shall 
indtpandantly ma«t tha astsblishad nutrient staodarda whan evereged over a school waak. 

(f) Milk reouiramant for children aaas 2-17 . A serving of milk as a bevercge or on caraai or uaad in part for 
aach purposs shall ba a manu itam for ichool braakfasts. Schools shall cor ?ty with tha minimum reared 
serving si2SS for milk in I220.«e'el(2)end with tha othar requirements for milk in 1220ie(dl and >220.«e(g). 

<g) Offer varsus sarva . Etch participeting school shtll offar its studanu at laast thrta manu itamt at 
raourad by paraoraoh (a)(2) of this saction. Undar ofler varsus sarva, sanior high studants ara raqurad to taka 
at laaat two of tha thraa manu itams. At tha discration of tha school food authority. students balow tha sanior 
hioh laval may also participate in offar versus serve. The price of s rscmburseble breekfast shall not ba 
affected if e student declinee menu itamt or eccapta smeller portione. State educetlonel egenciet thai define 
"senior high." 

(hi Choice . To provide variety end to encourage consumption end participation, schools should, whenever 
possible, provide e sslaction of fooda end typee ol milk from which children mey meke choices. When e school 
olfers s selection of more than one type ol breekfest or when it offers e variety of foods and milk lor choice es 
e reimburseDle brewfest, tha achool stall olfar all children tha seme telection regardless of whether the 
children ere eligible for tree or reduced price breekfaats or pay tha school food authority designated fu« pnee. 
The school mey eatabliah different unit pricea for each type of br.eklsst offered provided thet the benefits 
made eveileUe to children eligible for free or reduced price breekfaats are not effected. 

(i) Substitutions . Schools ahel meke substitution! for students who ara conaidarad to have oleebaWee under 
7 CFR Pari 15b in accordance with I220.1alf). 

g) Nutrient Slandard Manu Plennina/AalHted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning lor children aae 2-17. 
In order to essure that achool braakfeeta meet the nutritional standerde provided in paragraph (b) of the) 
section, nutrient enetyeis ahall be conducted on all fooda offered es pert of e reimbursable meal. Such analysis 
shall ba over the course of eech school week. The school lood euthority shell either independently conduct 
Nutnent Standard Menu Planning or sha> request thet the Stete egency ellow Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu 
Planning. 

Ml The National Nutrient Datah ase and software specification!. 

(i) Nutrient enatysis shal be paced on information provided in the National Nutrient Oetecsse for CWd 
Nutrition Programs. This dstabeee ahel ba incorporated into eottwsre used to conduct nutrient enatysis. Upon 
request. FNS win provide inlormetion about the database to softwars compeniee thet wieh to develop school 
lood service software systems. 

(a) Any softwars used to conduct nutrient analysis shell be evaluated and. as submitted, been determined 
to meet the minimum requirements estebBshed by FNS. However, such review does not conatrf.jte 
endorsement by FNS or USOA. Such software shea provide the capability to perform si functions reoared 
sfter the basic dete has been entered including celculetion ol weighted averages ae reojered by g)(2) of this 
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section. 

(21 Determination of weighe d .v.r.ne. 

(il Food! o(1*r«d B PM ol I reimbursable meal Jh.ll be enelyzed iwM on menu items, portion sizes end 
projected nr/ing amount! irvl Shi* be weighted based on their proportions contribution to the mils. 
Therefore, foods mora frequently selected win contributl mora nutrients than (oods which srt less frequently 
sslsctsd. Such weighting shea be dons in accordance with guidance issued by FNS as wM u thst provided bv 
ths softwsra used. 

(SI An analysis ot sM msnu items »nd tooda ottsrad in th« menu ovar asch school was* thai ba computad 
(or calonaa and tor aach ot ths following nutnsnta: protain; viterwn A; vitamin C; iron; calcium; total far 
Mturatad 1st; snd sodium. Th, eneiysis shea Mao includa tha dietary componams of cholesterol and diaiery 

'31 Compering |» rm deHy levels . Onca tha procedural ot paragraph (jl(2l of this section have been 
completed, the results .had ba compered to tha appropriate age group level (or aach nutrient end tor calories in 
"* MffljffilB Nutrient '.tve's «* School BreiKists. in paragraph (aid) o( this section. In addition, 
comparisons shal ba made to the nutrition standards provided in paragraph (bl ol this section in order to 
determine the degree o( conformity. 

141 Adjustments based on students' selections . The reeutti obtained under psregreph g)(2l of th* section 
shall ba used to adjust future menu cycles to accurately reflect production and student select*™. Mei.ue win 
require further analysis and comparison, depending cn the results obtained in paragraph g)(2) ot this s-ctkjn 
when production end selection patterns change. The school food authority may need to consider modifications 
to tha menu Items and foods offered based on student selections ee wen ee morffieatlons to recipee and other 
specttleetione to eniure that the rsjtrition atandarde In paragraph lb) nf thia section are met. 

(SI Sttnjirfliter) recipes. Under Nutrient standard Menu Planning, standard*** recipee she! bar-developed 
end followed. A standardised recipe is one that wee teeted to provide en esteblehed yield end quantity 
through the use ot ingredients met remain constant In both measurement end preparation methods 
USDA/TNS standardized recipes are included in the National Nutrient Oetafcs* tor the Cnad Nutrition 
Ptooxems. In addition, local standardized recipes used by school food authorities shal be analyzed for thaw 
calories, nutnents and <*et«y components and added to the local database by that school food authority. 

(01 Processed foodf. Unless already included in the National Nutrient Database, ths calorie amounts, 
nutrients and dietary components, in accordance with paragraph gil2||iil ot this section, ot purchased 
processed foods end menu items used by the school food suthority Shan be obtained by the school food 
euthority or ststa agency and incorporated into the database at the local level in accordance with FNS 
guidance. 

171 Substitutions , If the need tor serving a substitute toodfs) or menu Irem(s) occurs st lesst two weeks 
pnor to serving the planned menu, the revised menu shin be reenelyzeo' based on tha changes. If the need tor 
serving a substitute foodlsl or menu hernial occurs two weehs or lose prior to serving the ptamed menu no 
reenelysis is required. However, to the aitertt 'jeoiteo. substHuttene should be. made using sMsar foods! 

IH Assisted Nutrient St andard Menu Warmlnn. 

Ill For school food authorities without the capaMty to conduct Nutrient Standard Menu flaming, as 
prowled in psregreph gi of this section, menu cydea developed by other eoucse may be used. Such sources 
may include but are not ernrted to*. State a«» ether echeei feed authorities, coneuWanes, or food service 
management companies. 

121 Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu naming that establish msnu cycles that have been developed in 
accordance with paragraphs fflil I through QK6) ot tree aection as wK ee local food preferencee and local food 
eervice operabone. Thaee menu cycles she! incorporate the nutrition atandarde el paragraph IM ot thie section 
* nd ** Minimum Nutrient Levels let School BroaMaiti in peregraph (alii) of the) aection. In asMtson to the 
menu cycle, reapee, teod product epedficatJone end preparation techniques shti also be developed end 
provided by the entity rumiertrng Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Piwreng to eneure that the menu items end 
foods ottered conform to the nutrient analysis deterrrensriora of ths menu cycle. 

131 If s school food euthority requests Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Hanreng, tha Ststs agency she* 
determine il it is werrinted. At the inception of eny approved use ot Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu 
Manning, tha state agency she! approve tha Initial menu cycle, recipes, tnd other spstdfcttjom to determine 
thst el required twnente for correct nutrient tunrjardl end analysis are incorpora te d. Ths Stete agency shell 
alao, upon request, provide assistant* with irnplemartetion el the chosen system. 

(41 After the Mtiot service, she nutrient anervsie eKel be r eeeeeeee d In a ctere en c e wMi paragraph (P(2| ef 
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this section and appropriate adjustments made. 

15) Under Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Planning, the school lood authority retains final re.poneiNity 
for ensuing that all nutrient standards established in paragraph tbl of this section are met. 

(I, Corr E j a n a with the nutrition standard!. If the analysis conducted in accordance with paragraph* Ij) and 
(kl ol thir,' section shows that the menui offered are not in compliance with the nutrition standards etteWthed 
,n paragraph (bl of this section, action., including technical assistance and training, shall be taken bythe State 
ag.no . school food authority, or school, as appropriate, to enaure that the breakfasts offered to ch.kf«n 
comply with the established nutntion stenderd.. 

(m) Nutrition disclosure . School food authorities are encouraged to make information available indicating 
efforts to meet the nutrition stendards in paragraph lb) of this eection. euch ae publicizing the result* of the 
nutrient analysis of the school week menu cycle. 

(n) Imol.menntion ft ' n,r|ntinn .t.n rtards and Nu t rient Standard Menu Pimping/Assisted Mulntnt . S\VYlVl 
Menu Ptenn.no (1) At a minimum, the provisions ol this section requiring compliance with the nutntion 
stendards in paragraph (bl ol this section shell be implemented no later than the beginning ol School Year 
1998-99. However, schools ond/or school lood authoriuee may begin to implement any or all ol the provision, 
in this section with prior approval of th. State agency. 

(21 Prior to School Yeer 1998-99. State agencies shall require school food euthomies/schocte to implement 
Nutrient Stsndard Menu Planning of Assists Nutnant Standard Menu Pfenning lor th. School Breaklaat 
Program at the same urn. it i. impamemed for th. Nation* School Lunch Program .nd in accordanc. with t,* 
terms of 1210.10(01. 

5. Th. litis of newly redesignated I220.»a is revised to read as follows: 

210.8a Breekfaet compoo.nl. end quantiuee for th* meal pattern and lot very young children. 



B. In Section 2 20.9. the first sentence ol paragraph (el is emenc*d by adding the vordi "or 220.8a. 
whichever ie appliceble." alter the relerence to -1220.8V 

7 In Section 220.14.paragreph (h) is am»nded by removing the relerence to ■1220.8(a)(1)- and adding in its 
place a reference to -|220.8ala)(1)-. 

8 In Appendix A. Alternate Fooda for Meals. Formulated Grain-Fruit Products, paragraph Kal is amended by 
removing the reference to " I220.1- and adding in M plac e relerence to -I220.8..- 

9. In Appendix C. Chad Nutrition (CN) Labeling Program; 

a. paragraph 2(a) ie amended by removing the relerence to -210.10- and replacing ft wrth a reference to 

J1 b 'the first sentence of paragraph 3(c)(2) ie amended bv removing th. telwence to " I210.10" and «Wng 
in it. place e relerence to -1210.10.- and by removing the rels ence to -i22n.f end adding in it. piece e 
relerence to ■ 1 220 ,le - : and 

c th. .econd sentence ol paragraph 8 is amended by removing th. refetenc to -1210.10- and adding in 
it. place e reference to ■ 1 2 1 0.1 OV tnd by remove th. r.f.renc. to " 1 220.1" and eddinr. « ,te place e 
reference to * 1 220.8*. * 
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Regulatory CosUBenalit Assessment 
f. Titb; National School Lunch and School lra*kfast Program: Nutrition Objective* lor School Maala 

!. ttckground: This rula propoiai to amend tha regulations outlining th* nutrition standards lor tha National 
School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs. SpacificaHy, this proposal wouW updata tha currant nutrition 
standards to incorporate tha Dietary Guid elines lor Americana, which reflect medical and scientific coneenaua 
on proper nutrition as a vital element in disease prevention and long term health promotion". This propoaal 
would also adopt meal planning based on anaiytie of key nutrients (Nutrient Standard Menu naming or 
Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Harming) in lieu of the currant meal pattern. These change* would be 
implemented no later than July 1. list, m recognition of tha importance of reinventing and ttraamrirang 
government programs, thia propoaal would also reduce vertoue burdens associated with tho school rooal 
programs and would modify tha review reqiarements for the National School Lunch Program la enaura 
adequate oversight of the proposed updated nutrition standards. 

3. StUutory Authority: National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 17S1-1760.I779I and Child Nutrition Act ot 
1 966 142 U.S.C. 1773, 17791 

4. CotUBmfit Autssmont of economic tnd Othtr Effoctt: 

a. Coats to produce a meal: 

A nationally representative sample induced In tha School Lunch and Breakfast Coat Study found an average 
food cost of (0.72 lor school meals prepared under tha currant meal pattern, rounded to the neatest whole 
cent. Cost data from this study ware used to estimate tha coat of two weeks of sample menus developed 
under the requirements for Nutrient Standard Manu Planning in tha propoeed rule. The analysis found an 
average food coat of SO. 72 per meal whan rounded to the nearest whole cent 1 . Thee* sample martua were 
developed for elementary and high school students using foods and recipas common to tha National School 
Lunch Program INSLP). When planning the sample menua. milk was constrained to provide eight fluid ounces 
with each meal, to include milks of various tat iavete and a mix of flavored and unfavored mirk. Additional 
weeks of menus could have bean developed at similar cost, but snaryal* of two weeks of i ample menue was 
deemed sufficient to demonstrate that nutrient targets could be mat at currant food cost. It would also hava 
been possible to have further reduced tha coat of the sample menue. for exao.cto by substituting lower coat 
items or using smaller portions of relatively expensive items such as yogurt -re. "ish sticks. The lower end ol 
the cost range of sample menus was about 21 percent below tha two weak everaoa food coet. The sample 
menus were developed using foods and recipes already in common use in NSLP. such as thou from 'Quantity 
Recipes for School Food Service". They did not reflect tha potential savings which may be realised whan 
market force* stimulate development of new lower fat foods and recipe*. Increased demand for foods lower in 
fst, saturated fat. sodium and choteeterol an expected to increase avarlabxStj' of tha** food* In tha future. 
Such new food* and redp** should provide greater flexibility to NSLP menu ptarnere. art may facilitate t-jrti *r 
moderation of meal coat and food cornponarru) such a* udkan and choasataroi -where appropriate. 

The sample menua include ingndVtm* that an fr**h and tho** that ar* procaeoad Into mora c onvenien t , labor 
saving forms, such as frozen. Example* of processed foods used in the tsrnpta menus indue* popular food 
items, puis and cf*ck an nugget*. Although theft H*m* war* used lass often than currently offered, by using 
food* and racipM common to the NSLP, the sample menus look similar to marl* currently offered to students. 
9y their preoxleting us* In NSLP. school food strvfe* paraonnel have already damonatratad that the** food 
it*m* can be pnpered In tho Urn* w a ists * to prepare currant school lunch**, and aknllerty iraScat* that the 
staff with tha »U* needed ta prepare the** food* am afnwoy available. In addWon. tha equipment naxM lor 
food storage and preparation b either rirudy evarteMt, or schools operating under the prawn) rules have 
demonstrated that such equipment can be obtained within th* existing reimbursement rat**. Trwrsfore. *v*n 
though th* costs ol labor, shipment, and administration were not specific sty analyzed, th* manner in which 
the sample menus were do v* too*d provid** confidence that non-food costs of th* NSMP asmoke menu* are 
expected to bs similar to tho** akoady **p*ri*nc*d In NSLP operation. FNS will continue to explore coet 
impacts. Tha evaluation of th* Nutrient Standard Menu Planning Oemonstreben wrl *xarrane th* raportad 
co*t» ol school food stoics operation* associated with implementing NSMP, This systaaBasi wet tusmin* 
tetel m**l predu ct ien nets and ant snerne aseore sa a rnc.ni <te**f, labor, etsr easW. 
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By definiticri. the overage results reported ebove mean that some school districts would be expected to 
experience food costs (or tht sample menus that vary considerably from thou reported sbova. This is not 
different from th* currant situation because there is already a wide range of food ccats dua to factors such aa 
economies o' size, geographic variation in delivery and labor coats, and local market condition*. 

b. Market effects;, 

To estimete market effects a mathemeticel modal was developed to incorporate informetion on the kinds, 
emounte. nutrient content, and costs of foods served in schools hjnehoe. The model usee el of ties 
information and seeks e solution which minimizes the changea in currant amount* of food* served in NSI-P 
meals end atao meets the nutrition objective* set forth in the Dietary GuUstine* end edd* no additional costs to 
food purchase*. The model constrains food offerings and redo** to the** scruety used in school*. However, 
the meal pattern is allowed to deviate from the current regulation* regarding food group* and portion size* a* 
long ae it meets et least one-third the RDA for el nutrient*. In keeping with the principloa of the Dietary 
Guidelines, the meale are aieo restricted to no more than 30 percent of calories from total fet end teea then 1 0 
percent of caloriee from s a tu rated fat. 

The mode) can be specified to slow the amounts of all foods to vary, which permits substitution between high 
end low-tet beet ee weN ae across other food groups such ee pork, poultry, ve g eta bl es, end fruit*. There ere e 
vest number of poesies* scenarios which can be explored through thie modal, end the three dUcuesed below 
have been selected es most useful in understanding the impact* of the proposed rule. In several of these 
scenarios tha model is cone trained to maintain tha amount* or types of food*. In el three scenarios the 
volume of beverage mink ia held constant at current consumption levete. This wee done because mivx win 
remein e required item under the proposed nutrition baaed menu planning system. The model mirwrezee the 
changes in the quantity or each Mam served end satisfies the nutrition end cost goeie. 

The modal includes the foaovring constraint* for ai scenario*: food ingredient cost et everege coat for NSLP 
meals: caloriee 11/3 of average energy allowance Ketad in the RDA report); total 1st (not mors then 30 percent 
of calories); astursiod (et See* then 10 percent ol calorie*!: carbohydrate (not leas than SO percent ol caloriee): 
cholestsrol (not mors than 100 mgl; 1/3 of-ROA level (or the (oeowing aelect nutrient*: protein, vitamin* 
(vitamins A. 69. Bl 2 and C. niacin, riboflavin, thiamin, folate), end minerals (calcium, iron, magnesium, 
phosphorus, and zinc); and milk (total volume end mix by let content held constant at current levels). As 
described in greeter detail below, scenario one ie the basic model using thee* constraints, scenario two 
constrains aa chicken to have the nutrient prone of low-let chicken, end ecenerio three constrains the model to 
retain current levels lor major commodity group*. Th* estimated change* in (ooa item* ere then eggregeted 
to national astimetee beeed on the total number of schoxl lunch** served in FY-1983. Surjeeqvattry. the 
impact of these changea on agricultural markets ere estimated using commodity market model* developed by 
economic ts In the Economic Rooeorcti Service. 

The study is beeed on the most recently sveaeble data on quantity end frequency of food* ectuaty served in 
NSLP meals, detailed nutrient content of these foods, estirosted food ingredient cost*, end Recommended 
Dietary Alowance* far rmcronutnonu and Dietary Ouktefnee recommendations for fat end saturated fat. 

Date on actual (code served in the NSU» were obtained from tha 1993 USOA School Nutrition Dietary 
Asssssment ISNOA) study conducted by Mathematics Policy Research for FNS. The study Included e survey 
of ebout 3S50 students in grade* 1 through 12 In SO s ch oo l* throughout the country. The students reported 
detailed inform ati on on the tune* and amounts of food* and beverage* they consumed during e 24-hour period. 
The impact enafysie usee only the portion ol the dais on food* served tn children ee part of credited school 
lunches. It indudea paste wacto but excluded e la carta Hems, such ae se e * arts, purchased in eddroon to th* 
school lunch. Th* SNDA survey contained detailed informetion on over fOO food item* served In the school 
lunch program. These rum* were aggregated into over 50 food groups bated on the primary ingredient and 
the percent of caloriee Item let. Fez ex a mple, there were twe beef categories: high-let en*) lew-let beef; two 
poultry categories; esc 
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Food items com sre estimated liom ingredient coit date obtained in the 1993 School Lunch end Breakfast 
Cott StudY conducted bY Abt for FNS end tecipei for school lunch item*. The recipei were necesiery lor two 
reasons: aggregation ol ingredient costs to costs ol lood served, and lor estimating the change in usage of the 
venous agricultural commodities. 

With respect to the agricultural economy* the amount ol most foods served in NSLP meals is a small part of 
the total U.S. supply of rgncultural commodities! For exemple. USOA and school district purchases of beef 
products account for lass than two percent of the U. S. beef supply. Therelore. even the anticipated changes 
in the amounts ol different foods served in the meels are expected to have minimal or no change in farm level 
prices. 

Three alter native scenarios ware examined to gauge market etfecta with alternative specific recommendetiona 
which could te implemented into the meals. All three scenanos meet dietary raccmmendatione and the milk 
requirement with no change from the current per meal averege food coat. Table 1 shows the totel U.S. merket 
in millions of pounds for venous groups of commodities end the corresponding current school market size. 

The three scenarios illustrate e range of merket eltects that could occur under alternative implementation 
assumptions. The lirst and third options demonstrete the renge of merket impacts associated with either 
minimizing the change in current lood otlerings or minimizing the change in commodity markets. The second 
scenario wes designed to show how the results could change il lower let preperetion techniques were followed 
in only one of the commodity groups. Although chicken is used in this example, other commodities, such es 
beef or portt. might show similar changes if substitutions were made between high and low fat alternatives. 
Additional information on the constreints on the model imposed in each ol the three scenario* is described in 
more detail below. 

The three scenarios estimste impacts using current market prices lor foods evailabfe end in use by .r-rol*. To 
the extent that products are relormuleted to provide additional lower-fet products or lower.fet products 
become more widely available end eftordable. the merket impacts would change. The scenarios do not 
assume eny product innovetions. Similarly, food preperetion techniques wr» pley an important role in how the 
proposal would be implemented. Using lower fat preperetion techniques would enable schools to continue to 
use loods at currant levela because let added during preperetion would be reduced. 

No single set ol assumptions csn adequately describe impscts under the proposed regulation. Schoola have 
tremendous flexibility under nutrient stinderd menu planning to mret the dietary guidelines using the methods 
most appropriate to their circumstances. Schools can altar the mix of fooda served within end emong 
commodity groups. Changea in food preparation techniques could produce significant improvements in the 
nutntionel profile of meals without eny changes in the types of foods server!. The model and the three 
scsnarioa exemined show thet chengea in food preperetion techniques for one commodrty group can alter the 
results lor other commodity groups. This occurs because the nutrient and coat targets are fixed. Nutritional 
improvement lor one commodity group, such ss s reduction in let. both leeves mors flexibility for other 
commodity groupe to provide thet lood component within the eatabliahed target, and. in the caee of reduction 
of fet, required additional catenae from eome source to meat the uteris targe*. 

The first scsnario. "Minimum change in current offerings', established tho amounts of foods from each of 52 
groupe required to meet the (Setary. coet. and milk requHements with as little devietion as possible from the 
current eeting choices of the children. It alao required the consumption of low-fet. medium-let end whole milk 
to etey et the seme levsle ae current consumption. The 52 groups include separate groups for high and low fat 
versions rH food ifJ.me and dfethee. Trie scenario a*owa tor aubetitutiona i nong these end other groups. 

The second scenario, using poultry ea the exemple. ahowa how the reauhs change if lower fet preperetion 
techniquee were used in one food category while hokfctg food preperetion techniques in other categories 
constent. High-tet poultry preperetion techniquee leuch aa chicken nuggets! were entirety replaced with lower 
let techniques (such ss baked or broiled chicken parte!. Aa noted previously, other commodities might ahow 
similar chengea if subs tir. -fens were made between high and low fat alternatives. 

For the txare' acenane. t ■ ..vytie model wae modified to present e "No change in commodrty m»*eta - 
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■KM whore food commodity group* were restricted to their current level ot u»« in the NSLP (with the 
exception ot butterl- The coneumption ot the various foods served were allowed to tluctuete within the 
commodity group*. For exemple, beet couW be consumed Horn or in e mixture «uch et letegne. but the totel 
level ot beet served wee required to be the feme et ii currently being served. In general, thii edaptetion 
required thet low-let toode be choeen within food groups. Notable exceptione included serving high-iet 
chicken end potetoes. probebty due to the need to obtein eufficient calories. Also, the cost became more ot e 
constraining lector in this scenario. Many ot the higher let or coethf toode were eliminated horn the solution. 
Some ot the change* included: 

o Serving milk containing lesa than 1 7 percent ot kiloceJoriee from let (ekim and one-percentl: 
o Serving beet n mixtures euch ae ch* rather than as roasts, ateeka. or hamburger patties; 
o Serving low-fit pork products such as nam instead of rib* or bacon: 
0 Serving more meal mixture* euch as chill and fewer grain mixture* such ae pine; and 

o Serving more fruits and lesa fruit kjica*. 

This analysis shows thet the impact Oi the school lunch propoeed rule on the major commodity merkets end 
releted farm programs would be rriinimel. Commodity prices, producer marketings and receipts, end farm 
program outlays under any of the scenario* would not vary lioniScantty from the levels projected in the USDA 
1 3-year Baealine Projection*. 

The propoeed rule'e limited impact reflect* several lector* inclixang: 

o The share of cornmocSoe* ueed in the school lunch program is typiceJy quite small compared to total 
U.S. disappearance. Hence change* in school lunch offering* have to be very large before they effect 
the commercial market. 

o For the first scenario, change* in school lunch menu* ware designed both to meet the nutritional 
guidelines end to miramiie chengee in children - * food choice*. WW* thi* wes done to reflect 
children's tute/prelerence. it ha* a modereting effect on change* in the commodity composition of 
•chooi lunch** a* we* aa a rnaTsmum change in food service offering*. 

o The second and thkd scenario* demons trete that there I* coneidereble potential for subeutufon* 

within food groups le.g.. shifting from conventional to healthier product* in the earn* food group) and 
for c lunging food p ra paretl c n technique* to improve) nutrmonal value (e.g.. shitting from tried to 
roested chicken). The modified menu* toe* advantage of **** option*. Chengee in food preparation 
teefnque* and use of neeHhIer product* In the earn* food group woukj irensmiie egrieviturel impacts. 

Individual commodity market Impacts of scsnerioe one and two are deecribed in greater doteK below. These 
should be interpreted with the uixJar e laiioirig that scenario three show* thet it « possible til echieve the 
dietary, food cost and mat reourtments wtth no chant* at omanud K y market* other than butter. The 
inlormetion present** reflect! aeavnata e ot market impede under tut anplarnantation of the propoeed 

reguiotion. 

Oaky Impede 

The impacts of the propoeed rule differ acroee the flud mi*, butter, end chee** component* of the deiry 
••ctor. Th* modilied menus heed mak offering* constant but reduce cheeee and eHminete butter. Hence. t>e 
meior impects would be in the proceoeed product markate rather than the fluid market. 

School lunch use of butter * esMneted in th* three *c*nario«; the modified menu* would annually daplsce 50- 
55 million sounds of butter in • 1.0 baSon pound U.S. market. The dairy program activity expected under the 
beeeane projections wosad keep the impact «4 thia aacCne an producer price*. >neom*e. and government ferm 
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programs minim tl. Virtually all of th* displaced buttsr is dona t id by th* Commodity Cr*dit Corporation ICCCI 
from stocks acquired as part ol its pries support operations: purchasss occur at tha lavsls naadad to support 
manufacturing milk prices at legislated levels and minimize stock holding. The school lunch votums is smtff 
enough compared to total CCC purchasss and other disposal programs that the butter in question would 
continue to be acquired under the proposed rule but be donated to other inetitutmne or sold conceesionelly or 
donated abroad. Hence, butter impacts would ultimately be minimal. 

The impact of the proposed rule on the cheese market coufd be more pronounced but stifl limited. This is 
because the volume differences in the use of cheese between the baseline and the scenario* one and two is 
larger and most of the cheeee used in the school lunch progrem is bought on the open merket rather than 
donated from CCC stocks. But the annual 80-90 million pound decline in cheese disappearance aaeocieted 
with these scenarios would account for lest than a 1 percent drop in U.S. cheese dtsapnesranc*. This would 
lower farm milk prices 7 to 8 csnts per hundredweight causing a decline in production and lower farm revenue* 
frvn milk by »1 5 0-1200 million annually (from a 1990-93 base of I 1 9.5 billion). CCC dairy program cost* 
would increase by an sstimsted 120 to *25 million annually. Hence, even for cheese, the impacts on the dairy 
sector and the budget would be relatively small. As scenario two demonstrate* for chicken, a more 
pronounced shift towarde use of lower fat cheese or other lower fat items in schools could further moderete 
these impacts. Under scenario 3 there would be no reduction in cheese. 

Meet Sector Impacts: sVoiere end Turkey* 

The impact of the proposed school lunch rule on th* broiler market is expected to be modest under the first 
and second icenarios. Broil si offerings in the school lunch program would decline 120 million pound* under 
the first :ct:iino and increase 38 million pounde under the second. The current school lunch u*s of 246 
million pounce is a small she** of th* total U.S. market of 1 9.9 billion pound*. Hence, a 1 20 million pound 
reduction would lower broiler price* 1.8 percent and reduce ftrm revenues by 1.2 percent The second 
scsnano us*s chicken es an exempt* of how a lug* shift towards tow-fat prepefatksn (e.g., from fried to 
brcHedl could moderate shifts in commodity usage. If purchase* ere increased by 38 million pound* •* 
provided for under the second scenario, broiler prices would increase 0.4 percent and revenues rise by 0.2 
p*.cert. There ere no direct government programs for the industry. 

Th* impact of th* proposed r-J* on the turkey market ie expected to be modest under scenario* 1 end 2. Total 
use of turkty mt»t would decline 52 million pounds under one scenario and increase 16 million pounds under 
the other. The current school lunch uee of 105 million pound* i* a small share of th* total U.S. market of 4.6 
billion pounds. Hence, turkey prices would decreet* 2 percent under the first scenario and incr**** 0.5 
percent under the second. Producer revenue* decrease by 130 million under the first scenario and increase $4 
million under the second scenario- 5*m than 0.01 percent In either cess. There *r* no direct government 
programs for th* turksy industry. Again, under scenario 3 there would be no change In either brotter* or 
turksy. 

M*at Sector Impacts: Beef end Pork 

The impact of the propoted rut* on th* beef market 1* experted to be minimal under th* first and second 
scsnanos. School funch offering* of be*f would decline 100- 126 million pound* from 485 m3<on pounds 
currently, in a total U.S. market of 24 biNion pound*. This school lunch decline would reduce the farm iev*l 
market price for beef by (ess th*n 1 percent end result in s 0.5 percsnt reduction in beef producers' revenue*. 
A slightly lerger reduction (1 26 melton pound*) in beef offering* under the second scenario would result In 
approximately the tern* reduction in whoies*** beef prices and farm revenue*. There are no cfeect government 
programs rslated to th* beef industry; h*nc«, the changes likely under the propossd rule h*v* no cSrect federal 
budget implicstione. A* scenario two demonstrate* for chicksn, a mora pronounced shift toward* the us* of 
lowar-fat b**f. lower-fat beef preparation, or other tower-fat items in echoole could further moderete impacts. 
Under scenario 3 there would b* no impact et afl. 

The impact of the propoted echool lunch rule on the pork market is also expected to be minimal under the first 
end second scsnano*. This it becaue* much ol the pork already in use in the school lunch program ie lean 
pork such as ham. Total uu of pork in tha school lunch program would incre*** 1 6 mWon pound* or remain 
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the urn m tin tittt and Mcond scenarios. The school lunch program's currant w of 280 roWkxi pound) 
represent* o emeM fraction of the total U.S. market of 1 7.3 billion pound*. Hence, the 1 8 mi*an sound 
increase wouM boost prrcoa a minimal 0.2 parcant. Farm ravanuaa would irereaee #t 1 ndSon or 0.1 percent 
of thair existing revenjt*. Than ara no govammant support program* oVactfy as s o ci ated wttti tha pork 
industry and hanca m budges ifflpication*. 

I 

Fruit, VagataWa. and Peseta aCerket Impacta 

Tha impacts of tha propoaad rule on tht fruit, vegetable, and potato markets would ba small under tha first and 
second acanarioa. Schools uaa thaM producia in a variaty of forma, induSoa fre*h, frozen, camad, and aa 
components of commercially procaasad mixtures. Total utaga of fruha in tha achool kjnch program would 
incraaaa 718 million pounda under tha first scenario and ovar 1.1 baton pounda undar tha aacond. Both 
rapratant la» than 2 parcant of tt* 81.1 MRon pound U.S. fruit market. Undar scenario ona. price* would 
incraiaa 0.1 parcant and farm ravanuaa incraaaa 1.2 parcant or ♦12«miSon in a 110.2 b*on markat. 
Impacta undar tha aacond acanaria ara s<gii3y larger, with prices up 0.2 parcant and ravanuaa up »200 million. 

Us* ot vsgetsWss in tha program would incraaao "9 maion pounda undar tha firat acanario and 35 million 
pounda undar tht aacond in a 71 baton pound U.S. markat. Undar tha fiat and aacond acanarioa. prica 
incraaaaa would ba ntpk'-jibte and farm ravanua gains woukl ba #5-1 2 mHion or lata than 0.1 parcant of 
industry ravanuaa. Use of potatoes in tha program would daclina 291 rnBon pounda undar tha first and 
aacond acanarioa in raaponaa to lewer trench fry offarings. Thaaa reductions ara sx pact ad to hava a Bttia or 
no impact on tha 34 biflion pound U.S. potato markat. Reduced potato uaaga would rasuit in 0.1 parcant 
daclina in potato pricaa and a comparable #30 mMion raduction in farm ravanuaa. Tha School Nutrition Oiatary 
Assessment Study found that potato** ara oftan friad or prepared with a significant amount of addod fat. Tha 
aampla menus developed for tha rood coat analysis show that loweMot potato dishaa can ba raadily used 
undar nutriant standard menu planning. As with chickan in acanario two. a mora pronouncad shift towards uaa 
of lowar.fat potato praparation ar othar lowerfst itama by schools ccuM furthar moderate tha impacta on tha 
potato markat. 

Field Crop impacts 

Tha major impact of tha propoaad rule on tha fiald crop marfcsts would ba in itsa whtat markat. Manu changat 
would incisst* tha wriest usad in various forms in tha school lunch program from 16.S million bushsla 
currently to 28-30 million buahala, undar tha first two acanarioa, in a total U.S. markat of 2.6 billion buahaU. 
Whik tha diffaranca bstwean acanario* Is Inaigniflcant, on kicrtsss in whtat damand of 1 0 to 1 5 minion 
bushels couk: spark s small adjustment in tha markat. After offsetting changes in production, feed use and 
exporta ara taken into account, the net here*** in total uaa would be roughly 8 rr»«ion buahala and generate s 
2 cant par bushel higher farm prica. This would reduce deficiency payments by about #39 minion (from a 
1990-93 base ot #1 .* Maori) and would Incrvaae farmers' market receipts by about #4* mlKon (from a l»tO-93 
base of #7.3 baton), more than offsetting tha lost deficiency payments. 

Pike uaa would iocreeee roughly 1 rrdSon hunrjred v.'aight undar the firtt and aacond scanarioa in a national 
market of 1 80 nvllkn hundred weight. This would generate lass than a 1 percent change in the farm price of 
rice, e #7-9 million Increase In markat ravanuaa, and an offsetting li t miemt reduction in government 
payments. ' 

The proposed ruts coud acao reduce uaa of oilseeds and related products. Chv-vgos in menu items as well es 
prapsrstion tachniouas would de cr oeee uaa of vegetable oils for frying and salad dressings. But the dscraass* 
would be too sms* to measurably affect prices; moreover, with government support for oksaeds limited to e 
loan program with rates set wet below forecast markat pricaa, there would be no budget implications. 

Peanut Impacts 

In the agricultural impact m odel s asvetoped for thie anafysit, peanuts ara part of a group including legumes and 
nuta. This group shows some increases under the first and second scenarios, although the direct impact on 
peanuts ia leas dear. Evan if tha finainga for the group ea a whole ara assumed to skneeMy impact peanuts. 
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the impacts of the proposed rule on ihe peanut market would be smell under the first end second scenarios. 
Under the first end second scenarios, totel usage of peanuts in the school lunch program wouW increese about 
6 million pounds from its current school lunch base of about 44 million pounds. This increese represents lass 
then 0.3 percent of the total U.S. peenut merket of 2 billion pounde. Ferm pricea of peanuts ere expected to 
nae about 0. 1 percent and farm revenues increase about • 1 .0 minion. There would be no impact on the 
government cost of the peenut program. 

Table 1 . Annuel Quantity Impede for Mejor Agricultural Markets 



Commodity group 


1 993 merket size 


Scenario i 


us. Ton 
Fvnvlevel 
DiuopMr* 
•nee 


Schaot 
luncfte* 


On*: Unnwn 
vwtltn 
Cur* sot off m ioqk 


Twe: Uwer 
la chekan 
P 


Trim. Ha 1 
crienga** 

nwvau 




imHione of pounde 






Butter 


1,007 


55 


0 


0 


0 


Cheese 


8.633 


135 


53 


47 


135 


Broilers 


19,855 


246 


125 


283 


246 


Turkey 


4,691 


106 


53 


121 


106 


Beef 


24,040 


466 


365 


369 


466 


Pork 


17.288 


280 


296 


280 


280 


Fruits end juicee 


81,055 


1,097 


1.816 


2,234 


1,097 


Vegetables 


71.018 


1,218 


1,307 


1,253 


1,218 


Potatoea 


34.079 


674 


376 


372 


874 


Peanuts 


2.050 


44 


50 


50. 


44 


Rice (million cwt) 


180 


1.3 


2.3 


2.2 


1.3 


Wheat (million bu) 


2,500 


16 


30 


28 


16 



The three scenarios iHuetrate that mlnimujng the change ki current offerings create* market Impacts that would 
not occur if tower-fet substitutions ere offered or the mix of commotftlee within category is allowed to change. 
They also emphesiie that sehoel menus woukf have to change In order to avoid any impacts In the commodity 
market. 
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T»bi* 2. Firm Price. R«v*nut. and Piogram Impacts for Major Agricultural Matkats 







Scenario I 


Commodity 


Total 
Farm 


One: Minimum change in 
current offerings 


Two: Low* (at chick*" 
preparation 


Thnw: No Chang* in commodity i 
markets 




Receipts 


Price* 


ftevcnu 

M 


Farm 

m 
coats 






Farm 

progre 

m 
cotta 




Revenues 


Farm 
program 






Prion 


Aevenu 
•a 




< 

biSom 


t 


$ 


f 


percent 


i 


• 


par cant 


• maligna 


• million* 


Cheat* (mM< 
•qtivattnt) 


19.41/ 


-0.9 


1M 


23 


-O.i 


-179 


29 


0.0 


0 


0 


Suttar (milk 
aqurvriant) 


19.4 W 


0.0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 I 


Broiiar* 


11.0 


I.i 


■134 


0 


0.4 


IS 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 [ 


Turkey 


i.i 


■2.1 


-3» 


0 


0.9 


4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 J 


Seat 


29.3 


-0.* 


■143 


0 


-0.9 


-101 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


Port 


10.7 


0.2 


11 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


Fruite 


10.2 


0.1 


124 


0 


0.2 


200 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


Vagrtabtati 


9.4 


0.0 


12 


0 


0.0 


5 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


Potatoes 


2.0 


-0.1 


•20 


0 


-0.1 


-20 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


Paenutt 


1.0 


O.t 


1 


0 


0.1 


1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


Rice 


1.3 


o.e 


a 


-9 


0.5 


7 


■» 


0.0 


0 


o 1 


Wheet 


7.3 


0.7 


48 


•35 


0.7 


45 


•IS 


0.0 


0 


o 1 



J./ Total farm receipts Irani maV 



U»OA Comma mj oa 

USD* (or * number of yMi ha* mad* adjustments to improv* tha nutritional contant of c ommodlti** provided. 
how*v*r. the htaic typ*a and vanMaa of (ooda offered to Khoota tiav* not changad aignificantfy. Tha 
analysis conducted Mcaau that echeote can arevtdo mtaai that meet tha dietary g ukie fci ** without 
significant Chang** In tha tvpaa of food provided and tha Departmant can contkiua ta make improvements to 
tha commodrtiea provided without drrwihing agricuKural markat support to farmars. In total. USOA 
commodit i es aocount far at** dun sna-ein* af at laoda uMd ky achaoia: tha everei avorag* » 19.4 parcant. 
Although thar* la aoma variation amani schools In tha amount of USOA cornmadmaa thay racafv*. USOA 
commodities make up batwaan 1 0 and 21 and af aha feed uaad far tha mat majority (M percent) af tha 
achaof food eutf w itiea. 

Tha markat analyaia far scenario ana and da lanaala mama d i nl iss a far tha HSUf load csat analysis raflact 
an ecpocted erett to ward Inoreeeod uea at rageu a sse . snots and grata), iuch a (MR » canaratant wWi the 
Oiatary Baldara n far Americana and —J Faad Petes rVamrd*. TWa aWft can acow wfdMat cauaaaj 
ekoia e a u raiaaia gaaaj and m iik m . >■ i n . at In do aaa ama i and typea af Vaad U9QA pwridaa aa 
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schools, with the exception of butlar. 

USOA continues to make improvements that raduca tha proportion of calories from fat in donatad 
commodities: reducing fat lavals in ground btaf; acquiring lowar-fat cheeses and salad dressings: and providing 
foods in lowar-fat forms (chicken vs. chicken nuggeu). Because USOA provides a significant proportion of a 
small numbar of foods schools Ufa (ehMaa-45 percent: beef-30 percent: turkey-70 parcant: chickan-29 
ptrcantl afforts to lowar tha percentage of calories from fat for these commoditiee can hava a substantial 
impact on tha ovarall nutrient profile of foods us*d in tha program. Evan if thara art soma shifts in the types 
of foods that schools ssrvs. thara ia likely to be little ehanga in tha ovarall amount of USOA acquisitions of 
cheese, baaf and poultry because tha Deportment's purchasing power would rxov.ua tha boat levetege for 
sacuring lowar-fat vsrsions of theee producta at tha lowaat pnee. 



No naar-tarm cost savings doa to haalth improvamant from tha nutritional updata ara projactad. Howavar. 
longar tarm savings in haalth cara coata and yaara of Ufa may rasult. Tha Continuing Survay of Food Intaka by 
Individuals, 1999-91 found that school oge children hava avaraga daily mtakas of 33.7 to 34.7 parcant of 
calorias from fat. and 12.6 to 13.3 parcant of caloritt from saturated fat. dapanrSng upon the oge-tex group. 
Tha Dietary Guidelines for AnrnricaM rscommsnda limiting total fat intaka to not mora than 30 parcant of total 
calorias. and limiting saturated fat intaka to lass than 10 percent of total calories. The School Nutrition Dietary 
Assessment Study ISNDAI found the average daily consumption by NSll» participants on school days to be 35 
percent of calories from fat and 1 3 percent of calories from saturated let. compared to 33 percent of celoriee 
from fet end 1 2 percent of calories from seturated t« for non-participanu'. SNDA also found that students 
consume fat and saturated fat from school meals at about tfx same levels ea those offered to them. SNDA 
found schools of faring NSLT meals which averaged 38 percent of celoriee from fat and 1 S percent of celoriee 
from saturated fat. and participants consumed NSLT meets with 37 percent of celoriee from fat end 14 percent 
of calories from saturated fat. Implementation of the proposed rule would reduce the fat levels at school meale 
to the Dietary Guidelinee levele. Using theee figuree elong with the average percent of school-eg* children 
receiving a USDA meal (51 %) end the everege number of school daye per year I1t2). wa estimate that on 
average, the proposed rule win achieve about 12 percent of the change needed to reach the Dietary Guidelinee 
levall for percent of celoriee from fat and setureted fat for jsE U.S. children ages 5 to 1 8 years. Since school 
meal participation rates ara higher for low income children than for higher income children, the health benefit* 
will be concontreted in the population at graataet risk of nutrition-releted chronic cSssasee-those with tow- 
income. Healthy People 2000: The Netionel HaoHh Promotion an d Oisaeae Prevention Objectives report! that 
low income is e special risk factor for both heart die sees end cancer*. 

The long term savings in health cere costs end increase in years of life could result to the extent thet lower 
Intekee of fet. setureted fet. cholesterol, end sodium, and increased intakes of greine. fruits end low-fat 
vegeteblea either throughout the ochool yssre or ever e more extended period of time could reduce the riek of 
diet-related chronic diss was tuch u heart disease, stroke, cancer, and atheroecktroels. These tfkwaees 
accounted for etmoet «5 percent ef en deaths in the U.S. In 1981'. McSkwes end Foege. in an oneiysls of 
actual causae of deeth In the U.S.. reported scout 300.000 deethe per year, 14 percent of the total deethe. es 
the fewer bound estimete for deethe nested to diet end activity oedema'. Theee lectors cermet be readily 
separated due to their IrrwrJspenesnc* In o^urrnHnt) obeetty. 

The ssvinge in yen of He end the value eseociated with e popufetion reduction of fet. eaturated fat and 
chotoetetol hee been estimated for the U.S. euuH s»puletion. These estimates were incorpoteted into the 
reouletory impect onetysta for the food Istxetng refuKrtory propoeel pubHehed en hovember 27, t»»1. the Food 
end Drug Administration (FDA)'. Wha* no conwerebie eetimetes ere currantty aveiUote for dxrtary change* by 
school-age children, it le useful to consider the magnitude of effecte expected from the ptocessd changse in 
the echool meal programs with that st eje ct ed fet food I soi l ing. 

The study by the Research Triengle metitute (RTI) developed for the food labeling proposal ettlmeted the 
fosewing changes in fat. saturated fet end cholesterol for mekt end women due M the leveling changes 
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T.Na 3. Av««S« D.ily E.-imMad Chang., in F«. S.tur.tad F.t and CMaatarol for tha U.S. Adult Population 
Dua to FDA Food Lioalinn ChanoM 




RTI and FDA thtn usad th. chanrjaa (or m» and woman in • compute modal dayalopad by D<. Warran 
B.ownar to aatknata th. affact. on yaan of SO ovor . parted ot 20 yaara. TM Irwauad »•«• <""• 
..tim.tM war. than u«d to — y» of «fa. ^ Jl"!" 1 ' 

in .n ..tim.t«d 20-y.ar raduction of 3S.179C— 0« <««c*. «*> • raductlon of 4.028 c«a. of corona h.art 
di»»ta. A» . raault thay attimatad 1 2.902 daatha and incraaung «t.-yaar. by 80.830. 

FDA uud two di((.rwt wmta to artimatino th. total vaaja e( tha food Ubrtog chwo... . '*™W n 9 
y..rt of lit. .pproach inl.mna.HK approach laaa Novambar 27. 1981 Fadaral fUfftttf. paga. 80871- 
80872. for . mor. j.tM d.Kfiption». Thay abo a.*™,!* total, going two J* ... „, 
coraum.. wWingtwH to pay (or rtok raductioo-a con«rvativ. Mtjm.t. o( 11 .5 m*on , and . h*tw .•«'"»<• °< 
«3.0 million. Th. v.« o( th. t-naft. trom incraaaad ifa-yaar. »« a«im.tad l> b. 13.8 b#oo «*"°««•< , 
,t ! parent ov.r . 20 y.ar pwiodl. -.Khan bmfha wara vload M upon th. numba. of .arty d..th. 
pravantad .nd th. highar wilinonu. to pay figura of 83.0 million, th. B«m«. (aanaanV dc.countadl 
to »2 1 b.IIion. In J«nu.ry 8. 1 993. whan publUhlnfl th. final (ood Ubrtng na* with • eommant analyai«. FDA 
updatad tha* 20-yaar vatua ••tim.tM t. batwMn »4.4 WSon and I28.S billion . 

USDA K— > with FDA that for govammant polcy avalorfcn. .oci.ty'. w«ngo.M to pay for rtrt reduction i. 
,n app-opriata conc.pt to u>. m avakirfng th. impact of goyarnmant actiona which «« .aduca ftak.. Thai FDA 
aafitnTu. of « .8 million and »3.0 m»on uaad in th* ar-fyw an. , quit. j^'^^'^'J^" 
dacada. of ..parianca in aapmating tha yak- of radudng tha r»k of fataRtlaa umo, labor markatdata. FWha.. 
ChMtnut and Viol.tt. II 989) nikW. th. marrta of th» .tudha of th. axtra ••). .that "^t»»< » 
p,id for accapting . high* riak of f«U*ty on th. too: conckrtad that tha raault. romtha «'^»*^ 
obviou. da.ign flaw. ... raw***, ccr—f*; n) »oorud thn th. .wd« "^*^*g"';?*" c ^ 
H. of 81 .8 rSLn to »• 5 m«on in 1888 **«)«. "r^^Tj^tl L^"^^ 

million to 110.4 miKon in 1 8*1 dot*. lupdMKl wins th. etas. « (utmu at Ubor St.tl.tie. avwag. 
wMkly Mrninoi paid to nonaaricuHwa rmm xtm^m n woitaral. 

Vucwi (1 9931 <kw .«vay«l rM. af dMIh and condudad that "th. -no.t raaMnabl. aitim.t« of °< 
Iff" « dU«d in th. 83 mi.-n.87 rr^ion (p. 1942). How.«r. h. c«rtk« th.t thM. aatrnMa. may 

b. low. bKK*. th. population, ot a>aaaad workar. in thaaa uudM fjanaraly hav. lowarj ««" 
k^vid^T^ r *ot^ W90v«m»nt rtak raBototteo.". (Th. potiUva incoma ataaDdty for rhk raductlon 
,or%f!«r^i«4d b. u— whan .v^^ m^k^ctkK, ngm, «rt « 
.irtna •.l.tyTroo.amll. FW*. Chaatnut. and Viotott. at» »«»*« to th. f *" 

risk .aouctm, .hoold b. addad th. vaha lovad onaa and a*w.w othara aVaa would ba w*ng ta pay far 
raducir* tha fatality ink for awaa aapaaad to *- a>.97). 

Ttw vakiaa for rWt raduct^Mt way ba iwataf whan ,rtaki ara insroajnttrSy- aaaumad Giari whan tfea tiafca ara 
tt.lund7p.oa.an.. Thua. tha hajfw >M> may aa rnaat apprapriata fa. «alua«n8 tha achaal knch 
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progiams' healthier diet and its contribution to reducing risk per-stansticaWifa. 

In compirijon to the dietery changes predicted by FDA tor lood labeling, the improvements in fit and 
saturated lit estimated tOf the school mail program proposed regulation art aubltantial. The School Nutrition 
Dietary Assessment Study found that dietary intake from NSLP lunches provides 37 percent of calories from 
tat and 14 percent of calories from saturated fat. Reducing these lunchtime intakes to the Dietary Guidelines 
levels proposed in the regulation would reduce en NSLP perticipanfs intake by 5.9 grems of fat and 3.4 grams 
of saturated fat on each day school lunch is eaten. Allowing for 1 82 school days per year and the percent ol 
total U.S children age 5 through 18 years who racaive e meal on any school day (51 SI. it is astimatad that 
the average daily reduction across all school-aged youth would be 1 .5 grems fat and 0.86 grams saturated fat. 



These estimates are significantly above those astimatad for the FDA food labeling changes for fst and 
saturated fat. For cholesterol, school maals already provide a moderate inteke and no further reduction will be 
required by the propoaad regulation. To furthsr compere the aggregate alfect to that astimatad for the food 
labeling regulation!, consider the situation where the adult population reducee fat by 1 .5 grams, reduces 
ssturatad lat by 0.86 grams, and does not reduce dietary cholesterol inteke. Tree is necessary because there 
ara no commonly accepted aquations to relate changes in children's intakes of fat, saturated fat. and 
cholesterol to chronic disaasa reduction. The 8rowner model assumes thet the relative risk of cancer is a 
luncuon of total lat. The reduction of 1 .5 grams of fat is about 39 percent greater then the reduction of 1 .08 
grams average for males end females estimated lor FDA's food labeling, so e larger reduction In cancer 
incidence end deaths wouki be expected. For coronary heart disease, the 8rowner model assumes that all 
change is mediated through changes in serum cholesterol, which is affected by total fat, the type of fat. and 
dietary cholesterol. FDA used the following aquation from Hegsted II MoT to estimate the chenge in eenm 
cholesterol: 

Chenge in serum cholesterol in milligrams per deciliter (mg/dll « 2.1 SS - 1 .65P * 0.0S7C 
Where 

S - change in percentage of total calories represented by saturated fet. 

P - change in percentage of total calories represented by polyunsaturated fat, and 

C - chenge in dietary cholesterol measured in milligrams per lOOOkDocalories. 

The Hegstad equation shows that the greatest affect on serum cholesterol is due to saturated fat. and that 
changes in dietary cholesterol only play a small tart.'* The NSLP chenge* result in en average reduction m 
saturated fat of 0.86 grams, which is 2.77 times the reduction of 0.31 grama estimated for FDA's food 
labeling. Since the estimated chenge in polyunsaturated .'at levels la only aKghtly greater for food labeling then 
lor the proposed regulation, the overall eetimated chenge in serum cholesterol for the edurt example beeed 
upon changes at the level* which are proposed for school lunch would be crxvsaSerebty greater men thet 
projected for labeling, driven by the large deckne In saturated fat. 

In summery, if the reductions In fet end saturated fat Intake instituted during the school year* ara continued 
into edurthood. the increeaa in llfe-yaara and the value In dollars baaed upon wMnonet* to pay would be of e 
magnitude similar to or exceeding that eetimated for the food libeling changes. wMch were 14.4 to 126.5 
billion over 20 year*. However, the lag time to raaJiie mis level of benefits over a 20 year period might be 
greater since FDA'e eaumetet apply to the U.S. edurt populetion end the proposed rule on school meale w*l 
begin to have effect with those children In school et the time of imrjlememetion. 

The fat and saturated fat reduction* eetimated to accompany the propoeee* regulation assume that 1 ! students 
do not replace school meal fat and aaturated fat reduction* by increasing fat Inteke at other tJmee ol the day or 
on non-school days. 21 that the dietary Improvement* at USDA school meal* do not result In simitar 
improvements at other me all or on non-school day* and 3) that the Improvement* by program participant* do 
not result in changes by non-progr»m participants. If students cSd replace fat and saturated fet et other eating 
occasions, a smaller health benefit would result. If improvements on school day* serve a* a positive models 
which, when combined with nutrition e-lucetion. mult in improvement* to non-USDA school meal, a larger 
Improvement wouM reeuM. The Mre» from the Menu Modification Demerartnytfen* Mem that the defy fet 
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intakti of NSLP participants would decline if their fat intakes at kjnch vrere lowsr. but the affsct on non-school 
rrwali is lass cla«". Pour sitas at geographically dispersed locationa (Chattanooga, TN: Denver, CO; 
Princeton City. OH: and San Bemadino, CA) racaivad grants to tast reduction m the fat contant of NSLP mult. 
Dietary intakes of fifth grade NSLP participants at lunch and ever 24 hours an collected both at basalina and 
aftar tha raduction of fat in tha NSLP masts. Tha danvonatration found that tha ptrcsnt of catenas from fat 
over 24 hours daclinad either significantly or marginerry at eH sitas for both hoys and girls. In addition, tha 
reduction of mtaka in grams of total fat over 24 hours was greater than or equal to tha raduction at the NSLP 
meal at three of the four sites. At the fourth she (Princeton City), despite an NSLP raduction in fat, 24-hour 
celorias and grams of fat increased. At the San Bamarfino site, which achieved the largest reduction in fat at 
the NSLP meats, the reduction of grams of fat over 24 hours waa significantly greater then the NSLP reduction. 
On balance, the results of this demonstration Meat* that whan fa: at the NSLP meal Is reduced, students 
usually do not replace these calories by increasing fat intake at other eating occaeione. While there is some 
indicetion that an accompanying reduction in fet at other eating occasions mey be more common than an 
increase in fat at other eeting cccaeione, finrange ere mixed sr. j therrfrre not robust enough to influence 
benefit projections. Accordingly, the analysis in this section aeaumae thet changes in NSLP fst levels do not 
effect fst intake et other occasions. 

Tha fet and saturated fat reduction* discussed in the impact analysis above relete only to the lunch meal. The 
proposed regulation will also reduce fat and saturated fat in school breekfeata, from 28 to 2 S percent of total 
calories from fat, and from 11 to 1 0 percent of total catenae from saturated fat. This win incrsese the overall 
reduction in average fat and sstureted fet for the student population, but to a reiser extent than NSLP due to 
tha smaller reductions and because fewer student! participate in the School Breakfast Program. 

The food labeling reguletiorw ere not expected to reduce U.S. fet end saturated fet la vela by tha full amount 
needed to echieve the Dietary Gtideenea. This indicates thet there wis" bo room for tlta fat and sstureted fet 
reductions which would result from the pr opose d rule to genereu health improvement. 

d. Effecta on Participation 

It is anticipated thet the rule win have minimal effect on NSLP participation because implementation of the rule 
is not expected to increese meal prices or decrease meet acceptability. On e typical day. 2S minion children 
participate in the Nations: School Lunch Program. About 14 minion of these meals are served to children 
receiving free or reduced price functus. USDA has ancfyxed both the impact of meeting the dietary guidelines 
on msel price end meal acceptability and the Invocation for program participation. 

l.-^nch price ie an important factor in determining the level of participation among these students, with studsnts 
participating et higher rates in schools with lower prices. Research Indicates that price Increases can cause 
subetamiol decreases in student par uci paoon. A key factor in ineintaininc, partidpetton among paid students 
while implementing the dietary guktetnae ia menarnitJng tha meal coat. Food coat analysis demonstrated that 
nutritional targets can be reached within current food coat constraint*. Minimising coet impacts removes 
upward pressure en student fees which wauU result ai d ecrease d student rjartktpetion. 



USDA's efforts to teat the effect of reducing fat and sorjurn and increasing the nutritional quality of meals hss 
shown that improvement* can ae made without affecting particirMtion. Although tha SNOA study found that 
schools that served meals with e loo proportion of eateries from fet (leas than 32 percent) had lower than 
everege program pertidpetlon, thie Momujfjon neede to be viewed in the larger context of efforts specifically 
designed to examine irrevovamenu in school meats. 

The Department sponsored demonstration prefects in five school food authorities from school veer 1 989-90 to 
1991-92 to evaluate the extent to which menus planned to meet the NSLP meet pattern could be modified to 
better reflect the dietary rjukMnoa." Through the Menu Modification Dentonstrabon Project, USOA 
examined the process involved In modifying school meals, including the impact on program participation. Tha 
demonstration found that fet could be decreased significantly without decreesing program participation. The 
percentege decrease in grama of fet ringed from 12 ta 31 percent m tha four sites, m en schools, everege 
deily participation remained stable or rncrcaaod aagrrdy. m addition, tha Improvements were made with 
relatively minor changes in tha types of foods attend. Although tha districts were not able to make 
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comparable improvements in the percentage ot calories (rem (at. because overall calories decreesed. the 
results demonstrate that fat can be cut without losing participation. 

California is operating a State wide demonstration of nutrient standard menu planning. The State reported that 
the nutrient -besed system they implemented did not result in any decreases in gross meal participation 
between 1990 and 1992. 

SNDA did find lower stude.it participation in very low-fat schools, however, the study also indicated that it is 
possible to reduce the average fat content of lunchea offered to well below the national average of 38 percent 
of food energy without adversely affecting participation in the NSLF. Participation rates were similar in schools 
whose lunches provide a moderate percentage of food energy from fat (32 percent to 35 percent) and in those 
whose meals provide a high or very high percentage of food energy from fat. H m important to note that the 
SNDA finding of tow participation among low-fat schools is not based on experience with achools altenng the 
nutrient content of food but rather on a point-in-time cross-sectional observation of schools with low-fat meals. 
The stuoy did not collect information on how the schools implemented low-fat meal* and what consequences 
these would have had on participation. 

USDA recognizes that significent efforts must be undertaken t. ensure that participation is maintained as meals 
are improved. It a mast does not tasta good or took good then children wilt not eat it. The proposed regulation 
recognizes that food changes elone will not bring schools meels in line with the cfiotary guideJtnce. The results 
of SNDA and the two demonstrations suggest that reductions in calories from fat must be accompanied by 
nutrition education and promotional ectiv Uee to maintain student participation. Gradual implementation ot the 
Dietary Guidelines >n school meels will allow for incremental changes in food offering*, minimizing the Impact 
on current participation in the school meal programs. School food service ts a nonprofit business that must 
meet student preference* to stay viable. This requires maintenance of participation by meeting food 
preferences, and accomplishing nutritional improvements through changes to /ecipes. food preparation 
techniques and purchasing specificetions that are consistent with these preferences. 

e. Implementation costs: 

Initial implementstKM costs faced by schools wiN vary depending on existing capabilities and resources within 
distnets and will take many forma. Local, State and Federal resources are evaitabie for implementation. USDA 
has already initiated a number of improvements: updated and improved recipes for schools, e computerized 
dele bank of standard nutritional values of meelt served and a demonstration protect on NSMP. The 
demonstration will incur much of the developmental coat of the basic system framework and identify cost 
affective strategies tor >m pie mentation. The Department has announced the evaMeMrty of nutrition education 
cooperative agreements to develop comprehensive community-based approaches to nutrition education and is 
working on a national publication directed at grade school children. The Department is assisting school food 
service professionals in working with chefs, farmera and others to make school meals appealing and healthful. 

The Preeident's FY 1 995 budget contains a request of over $20 million to support extensive training for school 
meal providers on how to plan and prepare nutritious and appealing meals as wel as launching a national 
media campaign directed et building children'* tkilla at making wiee food choices for life. 

Ststss rscsivs over 190 million annually from the Federal level in State Administrative Cxpensi (SAE) funds tor 
program oversight. A portion of these resources are available to assist in implementation. In addition, the 
proposed reguletion would reduce the level of State resources devoted to local school food authority reviews, 
which te described in mors detail below. 

At the local level, impterm nting nutrient standard menu planning will require compute/ capabilities. Many 
schools currently msks extensive use of computers for management activities and have the facilities and 
capabilities to undertake nutrient standard menu planning. One of the goat* of the initiative ie to use the 
technology more effectively. 

A study of school food authorities in the mid-Atlantic region found that 60 percent of Sf As employ computers 
for some function*." Over one-fourth of thee* districts had comprehensive systems that elowed them to do 
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menu management and nutritional evateetions- The menu modification demonstrations found that the lack of 
apfKOpriete computer software limited the feasibility of monitoring tha nutritional quality of menu*. Mot* 
recently developed software ha* greetty enhanced tha ebtfrty to perform these anatyia*. which wtM new b* 
supported by a USOA diwila p aa * data baa*. Sch—ia with microcomputara should ba able to um thia 
tottwara. 

Schools without sufficient computer capability or necessary access to technical assistance may opt for 
Assisted Nutrient Standard Menu Manning, which wiN aiow development and enatysi* of menu* by other 
entities, such as State agenoee, consortium* of school districts, consultant* or the Federal government, while 
stiN applying the e***ntia*s o< NSMP. 

The per meal reimbursement provided to schools was designed to cover both the food and administrative costs 
(labor and operations) of providing meals to students and can be used to acquire computer hardware and 
software. Enhanced computing ebWtiee offer significant improvements in other arsas of food service 
management beyond nutrient standard menu planning. Tha potential for additional improvements in food 
service operctione beyond menu planning, for example, inventory control, should help offset the coet of 
acquiring thia capability for NSMP. 

The cost analysis found that tha nutrient requirements pf NSMP can be met st about the currant coet of food in 
the National School Lunch Program. Because) the food* used in the ismpte menus were drawn from whet is 
currently being served, USOA does not anticipate the need for significant changes in meal preparation practices 
that would effect the coet to prepare meaie. The administrative coat of conducting NSMP should ba about the 
same as current operations one* tha system is fufty implemented ki e school. An evaluation of costs in the 
California nutrient standard demonstration reported that most schools experienced sKgbt cost changes that 
ranged from * percent savings to 1 .5 percent increased costs and concluded that most districts can expect to 
experience very Httie change in overall food service coats when implementing e nutrient-beeod system." 

f. Other Significant Effects: 

The Food and Nutrition Service believes that implementation of nutrient-baaed menus will require extensive 
training and technical assistance, especially at the school food authority level, ki addition, tha acquisition of 
computers (for schools that do not already have them! or contracting for computer or esststence with the 
revised menu planning system mjy involve some local level expenditures during the imptementetion period. 
While imptementetion wiM require a dedicated effort on the part of our agency, the stete agencies end local 
school food authorities, the ongoing operation end rneintenence of nutrient-based menu pfenning w* be 
indUtinguiehaol* from the current nwaj pattern be*ed system ki terms of efforts. 

To provide for the rasourc** needed for implementation, the regulation proposes e twenty per cent reduction in 
state monitoring requirements. Trie reduction wal enhance the level of resource* available to focus on training 
and technical assistance etfocts. Many school food authorities wW no longer have the requirement for specific 
edit checks to review claim* submitted Jer reimbursable meets. Rather, this* school food authorities will have 
flexibility to develop their own interne! controls for such review. This provision is largely intended to etreemiine 
program edminieuetion, but wal efts* provide some refiel from prog/em menegement burden*. 

Oth*r Regulatory Chenoe* 

Tha regulation propose* to streernen* some existing administrative procedure* of State egenciee and school 
districts. This wl permit Statae and school districts to implement NSMP end focus on the nutritional needs of 
children. At the Stete level the school food authority review cvd* wit" be extended from four to five years, 
reducing by 30 percent the resource* devoted to this effort. Whit* this wil extend the time period between 
formal reviews, most district* are currently visited more frequently than the current four year cycle. The 
Stetes wM continue to have e significant presence at the local level. Although the focve of attention wM be on 
implementing NSMP there ahouU b* n*> perceived reduction in Stete oversight. 



5. Aeaeor) foe Seatcbbn e/ Propose** AJtvnitrn: The overriding purpou behind this rule ie to serve more 
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nutritious and heslthtul mailt to ichool children whill maintaining access to tha meal programs tor needy 
childcan and enhancing tha llambclity of local schools to administer tha programs. 

Tha nutrient targets selected xa darivad from tha Piatirv Guidelines tot Americans and tha Recommended 
Dietary Allowances (ROAi)". Tha Dietary Guideline* lor Americans encompass tha Federal government pokey 
on nutntion. Thav ara developed in consideration ol ectentific tourcea such w Tha Suroaon Genorel'a Repo rt 
on Nutrition and Health* and tha National Acadamy ol Sciences rsporta Dial and Health: Imolicationo for 
"■educing Chrome piiaaia Risk" and Racommendod Dietary AUowancat . Thty ara baaad upon Urn 
recommendettons ol an axpart committee, tha Diatary Guidaiirtas Advisory Committee. speciliceHy appointad to 
asaist in developing Diatary Guidelines lor uaa across Federel governmvtt. There ara no altamativa policy 
documents with oHicial aanction by tha government dapartmants rasponaibia lor domaatic nutrition which 
could provida altamativa diatary targets lor tha general population. Othar government publicationa in thia araa. 
a uch aa "Building lor tha Future: Nutrition Guidance lor tha Child Nutrition Programs'** ara baaed upon tha 
Diatary Guideline*. 

6\ Public Ccmmtnu: Tha Dapartmant also conaidarad extensive oral tastimorry praaantad at lour pu&He 
hearings and meetings as wall aa wntten comments submitted in response to e notice published in the Federal 
"tH'ittf on September 1 3. 1 993. A summary ol the comments is included in the preamble to tha proposed 
rule. 
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